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SHORT STOPS 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Bud Erland on eco-catastrophe 


In the wake of the Exxon Valdez oil spill, and 
long before the recent spill in Buzzards Bay and 
near-spills in Boston Harbor, Save the Harbor/Save 
the Bay was working to strengthen local and 
national shipping regulations to protect against 
such disasters. Bud Erland, the group’s executive 
director, spoke about the potential ecological 
catastrophes now threatening New England’s 
waters. 

“We realized the pilotage laws were really outdated 
for Boston Harbor. Foreign vessels are not even 
required to have local pilots. They can be steered in by 
radio. Oftentimes, captains of foreign vessels don’t 
even speak English very well.” 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Neighborhood basketball 


Next week the Boston Neighborhood Basketball 
League (BNBL) begins its 21st summer of business as 
usual, creating desperately needed oases amid the 
boredom and occasional violence of an urban summer 
for thousands of city kids. 

Founded in 1969 by an informal coalition of private 
interests (including Coca-Cola executive and former 
NBA referee Ken Hudson) and public officials (among 
them, then-state-rep Ray Flynn), BNBL this season will 
field from 12 to 16 teams for boys and girls in each of 
17 city neighborhoods. That’s a projected total of more 
than 3600 kids split into 15-and-under and 19-and- 
under divisions, playing four games a week over a 10- 
week season that includes a fortnight of citywide 
playoffs. 

The costs: free for the kids, $120,000 annually out of 
the city budget for jerseys, referees, scorekeepers, and 
a year-end awards banquet. 

The benefits: for the better players, a chance to 
audition for college scouts. (Male standouts over the 
years have included eventual NBA players Ron Lee, 
James Bailey and Perry Brownell; star women like 
Robin Christiansen of Jamaica Plain High School and 
Tanya Cardoza of Boston English have won college 
hoop scholarships.) 

For the rest: “I've got friendships of 10 years standing 
I would never have made without BNBL,” says Patrick 
McDonough of South Boston, a BNBL alumnus. 

And for Boston in general: “It’s what the city ought to 
be about during the summer, providing some fun stuff 
for kids,” says Bill Doherty, director of Boston 
Community Schools and Recreation Centers. “And by 
the time their game is over, they’re pretty tired and 
they’re back in the house, not hanging on the corner.” 


According to Erland, more than one billion gallons 
of number-six heavy fuel oil has come into Boston 
Harbor via foreign-flagged ships over the past 12 
months: “It’s really thick, dirty stuff used for heating 
power plants.... We're really moving too much oil for 
our own good. 

“We've called for double hulls on vessels and 
improved radar guidance systems in busy harbors... 
We want a safer port.... The momentum has been for 
the need of oil companies to move their commodity — 
that’s where the pressure and balance of power has 
been. 

“The big thing we're worried about is a major spill in 
Boston Harbor.... The ultimate result of a spill is 
extreme damage to marine ecosystems and extreme 
damage to the Boston Harbor islands.... Will we 
continue to be lucky? The people in Valdez felt that 
their luck was pretty good.” 
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JOHN NORDELL 


The Arthritis Foundation chapter office in Newton needs volunteers for general office support and 
community outreach programs. Call Betsy Lanjuin at 244-1880. 


Parents Without Partners offers family activities and discussion groups for single, divorced, separated, 


or widowed parents. Call 337-6766. 


Southwest Boston Senior Services seeks volunteers to call and comfort elderly housebound people. 
Volunteers must commit two hours a week, in the mornings. Training and supervision provided. Call Ann 


Bloomfield at 325-6565. 


— compiled by Jennifer Entine 
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Shattuck and Serapio-Hunter: commitment to freedom 


THIS 
JUST IN 


AWARD TO THE WISE 


Last Sunday, about a hundred people gathered at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center to recognize two 
women and two men who haven't been afraid to roll up 
their sleeves and get their hands dirty in the fight for 
human rights. The occasion was the awards ceremony 
of the Petra Foundation, which honors “unsung heroes 
in the day-to-day struggle for human freedom.” It was 
also something of a birthday party for the foundation, 
which has become recognized in its two years of exis- 
tence as, in the words of founding member John 
Shattuck, “interesting, vital, and unique” among human- 
rights groups. 

What distinguishes the foundation is that it has “no 
staff, no bureaucracy, and no hierarchy,” Shattuck says. 
It began at Shattuck’s dinner table and is named after 
his late wife, Petra, who died from a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, two years ago at age 46. Family friends wanted 
to honor the human-rights activist, lawyer, and teacher 
of US constitutional law and civil liberties. Also a wife 
and mother of three, Petra Shattuck was born in 
Germany during World War II and came to this country 
as a teenager. 

The group is still a loose association that includes John 
Shattuck, who is Harvard's vice-president of government 
and community affairs, and his well-connected friends. 
Potential honorees are nominated by word of mouth and 
given thorough background checks before the awards 
committee winnows the names down to four. 

Among those selected this year are: 

¢ Roxbury’s Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, a vocal 
opponent of the Boston Police Department’s “stop and 
search” practice, which effectively targets people of color 
in the urban war zone. 

® Cecilia Rodriguez, of El Paso, Texas, who runs an 
organization called La Mujer Obrera (The Working 
Woman), which protects local women from abuses per- 
petrated by immigration authorities and in the area’s tex- 
tile sweatshops. 

¢ Kenneth Serapio-Hunter, MD, a pediatrician who has 
been the sole source of medical care for his fellow 
Miskito Indians, refugees from the Nicaraguan civil war 
who live across the border in Honduras. 

e Linda Stout, founder and director of the Piedmont 
Peace Project, which seeks to empower farmers, mill 
workers, and minorities in North Carolina's Eighth 
Congressional District, one of the most poverty-stricken, 
Ku Klux Klan-ridden areas in the United States. 

Each of the four accepted the foundation’s award of 
$5000 and a crystal orb; they then gave short speeches 
about what they were doing and how much remains to 
be done. They gave stirring calls to action: Serapio- 
Hunter speaking in the Miskito language of the total 
destruction of his people’s villages and resources; 
Rodriguez warning about a service-economy America 
becoming “the largest parasite in the world”; Ellis-Hagler 
sermonizing about “liberation theology in North 
America”; and Stout saying that without making partners 
of the poor in the fight for human rights, “we will never 
win.” 

The foundation’s commitment to its honorees does not 
end with the ceremony and the grant. Drew S. Days III, a 
Yale Law School professor and chairman of the founda- 
tion’s awards committee, says the foundation provides 
access to a network of powerful individuals in the liberal 
establishment who donate money, legal advice, fundrais- 
ing expertise, and — for Serapio-Hunter — medical sup- 
plies. Many foundation members were wearing the 
“Gantt for US Senate” stickers that Stout was passing out, 
showing their support for her organization’s effort to 
defeat Jesse Helms. “It’s a long-term commitment,” Days 
says. 

Perhaps the Petra Foundation’s most valuable service is 
simply making people aware and reminding them of 
even the most obscure struggles for freedom — a man- 
date met that very day. As Shattuck spoke to the audience 
of the past year’s surges of human-rights activism in South 
Africa, Prague, Tiananmen Square, and Timisoara, one 
woman whispered to her companion, “What's 


Timisoara?” 
— Gary Susman 
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DON’T | 
QUOTE ME 


Times vs. Globe: 
Getting even? 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


he whole episode plays like an Agatha Christie 

plot line. Who buried the hatchet in whose back? 

Who had the greater motive for misdeed? Who 
murdered journalistic ethics? 

What we're talking about here is a very nasty scuff-up 
between the Boston Globe (in particular, its Living/Arts 
boss Lincoln Millstein) and the New York Times (in 
particular, its Boston-bureau staffer Fox Butterfield). It 
involves the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, which 
was hit by a shocking $200 million robbery back in 
March. It involves the reputations of the two powerful 
dailies. And it involves angry, and serious, allegations 
that either Millstein and/or Butterfield used the museum 
as a vehicle for working out personal vendettas: 
accusations that an April Globe story critical of the 
Gardner sprang out of Millstein’s outrage at the way 
museum Officials treated his staffers and charges that a 
subsequent Jimes piece that whacked the Globe and 
Millstein reflected Butterfield’s anger at his wife’s failure 
to land a Living/Arts job on Morrissey Boulevard. 

The first chapter of the story was written back on April 
22, when the Sunday Globe ran an extraordinarily long — 
and sharp-edged — piece by dance and art critic 
Christine Temin headlined BEHIND THE GARDNER 
FACADE. The point she drove home, in no uncertain 
terms, was that the theft of the priceless paintings might 
be the least of the museum’s worries. The trustees had 
been asleep in the boardroom. The collection was in a 
state of horrendous neglect. (“The dirtiest pictures I’ve 
ever dealt with,” one conservator was quoted as saying.) 
The infrastructure was crumbling. And the new director, 
Anne Hawley (a brutally unflattering photo of whom was 
plunked down in the midst of a jump page), was 
underqualified and alienating traditionalists concerned 
about her plans to revamp the place. It was, all in all, one 
tough piece — and one that went out of its way to be so. 

“The mandate came from Lincoln, and he really 
wanted to know what was going on behind the fa¢gade,” 
says Temin. Adds Millstein: “Christine Temin went out 
and examined in detail a profile of the Gardner.... It was 
Anne Hawley who described the museum as a troubled 
museum.... We edited it. We put it in the paper. We stand 
by it.” 

Nearly two months later, the other shoe dropped. On 
June 18, the 7imes Butterfield penned a Gardner piece 
(this time, the attractive Hawley was featured 
prominently in a flattering posed shot at the museum) 
highlighting the Globe's attack on the Gardner and the 
“embarrassing fight” between the two venerable Boston 
institutions. Butterfield asserted that “officials of the 
Gardner and a number of respected art specialists around 
the country say the Globe accusations are inaccurate or 
exaggerated” and unearthed, in the fourth graph of the 
piece, anonymous Gardner supporters’ jolting charges 
that the Temin article appeared after Millstein had “used 
crude language to describe the museum's director, Anne 
Hawley, and then said: ‘I’m going to get her. I will rip her 
to shreds.’ ” 

Like the Globe piece, Butterfield’s article — which 
worked hard to cast doubt on the Globe's harsh critique 
of the museum — was tough and purposeful. 

Butterfield says that after getting marching orders from 
his editors to do a follow-up story on the robbery, he 
read the Globe piece and first “thought that they really 
caught the Gardner.” But then, as his reporting 
continued, “I could not find a single person who could 
agree with what was in that story.” So when he 
concluded that the Gardner had been victimized by “an 
unfair attack,” Butterfield’s editors told him, “ ‘If the 
Globe story is inaccurate, that’s the story.’ So I waded in.” 

Needless to say, the dueling articles triggered an 
uproar, particularly in the arts community. Hawley 
detractors, along with those who think she has received 
more than her quota of good press and those who 
believe that the museum’s trustees have lingered too long 
in the Dark Ages, embraced Temin’s effort. Conversely, 
Hawley loyalists and museum fziends thought America’s 
paper of record had set the record straight. Hawley 
herself, who says she “was stunned by the inaccuracies 
and untrue information in the Globe story,” notes that the 
“New York Times story went a long way to remedy the 
unfair characterization that had been made.” 

Temin doesn’t see it that way. “The Butterfield piece is 
basically the Brahmin’s revenge,” she declares. “In this 
town you're not allowed to criticize those institutions 
[like the Gardner] and the people who run them.” 

But if the Gardner’s reputation was caught in this 
journalistic tug of war, so were those of the two papers at 
either end of the rope. For as soon as Butterfield implied 
that the Globe story may have been spawned by 
Millstein’s anger at Hawley, the subterranean Globe spin 
(plenty of whispers, but no one going public) held that 
the 7imes counterattack grew out of the fruitless 
discussions, held this spring, between Butterfield’s wife 
and Millstein regarding a Globe writing job. 

There are several layers to the charge that the Globe 
might have been lying in wait for Hawley. Some arts 
observers around town say that she and Temin — neither 
of them short on ego — have been at loggerheads since 
Hawley’s days as executive director of the Massachusetts 


See QUOTE, page 4 
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THE THIRD COMING by Maureen Dezell 

The rise of Boston’s urban churches, a haven for immigrants and :ninori- 
ty residents who now see fundamentalist religion and activist ministries as 
the antidote to disenfranchisement. A report on the city’s new wave of 
religious fervor. 

PERSONALLY by Rob French 

Why Doe must go, from someone who’s seen his brutal rule in Liberia up 
close and personal. 

SHOWDOWN AT THE KREMLIN CORRAL by Richard Lourie 

The fate of the Soviet Union may lie in the outcome of a struggle for 
hearts and minds between Gorbachev and Yeltsin. 


LIF ESTY LE 


This foe Boston's Bulletin Board finds bargains in beer, discovers the best 
bicycle bags, finds freebies on the MBTA, and more. 

TWELVE GREAT SUMMER WINES by Caroline Knapp 

Summer wines aren’t all light and white. They're also red, rosé, and 
sparkling. And best of all, they’re all less than $10. 

SPORTS ADDICTION by Mark Leibovich 

It’s gruesome. It’s growing. It’s GAMES: Gluttonous, Addictive & Masochistic 
Enthusiasm over Sports. A special report. 

ART ATTACK by Mary H. Frakes 

As restaurants become places not only to eat but to see and be seen, design 
and decor take on a new role. 

A BEER OF ONE’S OWN by Eric Zicklin 

The true story of a man without a drink to call bis own. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

AID & ACTION compiled by Eric Zicklin 

DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

India meets the Middle East at Taj Mabal at Kenmore. Plus, the Phoenix 
Dining Guide and Belmont Frozen Yogurt & Corner Café. 

THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


ARS 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step 
out. If you’re movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most 
inventive film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the 
“State of the Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Polly Campbell talks with experi- 
mental rocker Jobn Cale. 

FILM 

Peter Keough finds Robocop 2 in working order; Robin Dougherty can't hold 
her peace at Betsy’s Wedding; Charles Taylor loses himself in Labyrinth of 
Passion but says Pathfinder wanders; and Gary Susman visits Boston’s refur- 
bished rep bouses. Plus, in “Trailers,” The Adventures of Milo and Otis and 
Yaaba. 

THEATER 

Carolyn Clay hurdles the language barrier at a Russian company’s produc- 
tion of Phaedra; Bill Marx enters the eye of The Tempest; Gary Susman says 
Savage/Love tests his affections; and Charles S. Berry wings it with a couple 
of local improv-comedy troupes. 

ART 

Rebecca Nemser surveys the drawings of Joseph Stella. 

DANCE 

Thea Singer admires, collectively and severally, the dancers in Mark Morris's 
troupe. 

MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski says Sonic Youth’s Goo is a breakthrough for the band; 
Jennifer Einhorn praises Oletta Adams’s work with Tears for Fears; Ed Hazel 
attends an all-embracing folk festival at Great Woods; Daniel Gewertz enjoys 
Cheryl Wheeler's new Circles & Arrows; Robert Moses says Chris Thomas has a 
right to sing more than the blues; in “Cellars by Starlight,” Polly Campbell 
talks with some of the people who book Boston clubs; and, in “Classical,” 
Lloyd Schwartz takes a turn on The Balcony, Sarah Caldwell’s latest produc- 
tion. 


26 LISTINGS 
36 PLAY BY PLAY 
39 FILM LISTINGS 


25 HOT DOTS 

33 ART LISTINGS 

38 OFF THE RECORD 
40 FILM STRIPS 


i A ri a ce mula 


In the Phoenix Video Monthly: Jeffrey Gantz salutes Michelangelo Antonioni’s 1960 classic, Red Desert, a master- 
piece of psychological filmmaking recently released on video. Plus, neglected musicals, new foreign-film releases, 
and Rod Serling’s Twilight Zone revisited. And Steve Vineberg and Charles Taylor go to camp — handing out 
cracked kudos to their favorite monuments of movie kitsch. 


Credits: AP/Wide World (with News), Roger Jones (with Lifestyle), and Steven Stone (with Arts). 
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Continued from page 3 
| Council on the Arts and Humanities. 
Temin pooh-poohs talk of bad blood 

| between herself and Hawley, stating that a 
January 1987 article on the council’s New 

| Works program was “the only time I wrote 
| anything that was directly critical of the 


council.” (Hawley fans still smart over the 
piece, which scored the council’s New 
Works grant program for slighting local 
artists in favor of New York 
carpetbaggers.) 

Then there is the question of what 
provoked Millstein’s alleged threat against 
Hawley (which he vehemently denied in 
the Times piece, as well as to this 
columnist). Millstein says that a few days 
after the art theft, Temin and photographer 
Janet Knott were “rebuffed” by museum 
authorities. To wit: Knott was not allowed 
to take photographs inside the museum, 
and Temin, treated like a security risk, had 
her purse searched (Temin doesn’t recall 
that search), her ballpoint pen taken away, 
and was referred to as a “bitch” by a 
museum employee in a remark overheard 
by Knott. 

“They came back [to the Globe] very 
upset at how they were treated and asked 
me to intervene,” recalls Millstein. He 
maintains that he then called a museum 
aide named Corey Cronin and “used very 
salty language to register my outrage at the 
way the reporter and photographer for the 
Globe were treated. At no time did I 
threaten anyone. I don’t make threats 
because I know the implications of making 
threats.” 

The museum’s version of events claims 
that Knott was not allowed to take 
photographs because of work being done 
in the aftermath of the robbery and that 
Temin, who arrived at the Gardner after 
the press visiting period for the day had 
ended, was asked to exchange her pen for 
a pencil in accordance with standard 
museum operating procedures. Museum 
officials say there was no purse search that 
they were aware of but acknowledge that 
a staff member did make an “untoward 
remark as an aside to another person” 
about Temin and was “reprimanded by the 
director.” 

But the crux of the matter lies in the 
differing accounts of what Millstein then 
said to Cronin. Whereas Millstein describes 
his tack as “very salty language” bereft of 
threats, museum sources say the message 
— only part of which was printed in the 
Times — was “You can tell Anne Hawley 
for me that she fucked up the arts council 
and she’s fucking up the Gardner. I’m 
going to get her. I’m going to rip her to 
shreds.” 

Pro-museum forces say their version fits 
a wider pattern of pressure and 
intimidation by Millstein, who, by almost 
all accounts, can be a pretty rugged 
customer at times. Millstein, who angrily 
says that “Fox Butterfield has chosen to 
take the word of an inexperienced flack at 
the Gardner Museum over the word of an 
experienced editor of the Boston Globe,” 
retorts that this is a case of “the museum 
community ... really circling its wagons 
around the Gardner.” 

No sooner did the ink dry on the 
Butterfield story than word began to 
spread about the discussions that had 
taken place between Millstein and 
Butterfield’s wife, Elizabeth Mehren, an 
author and Los Angeles Times news and 
feature writer who had been working out 
of the paper’s New York bureau before 
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taking a leave of absence to write books 
and have her child. There are differing 
interpretations, but not wildly varying 
versions, of this story. 

Mehren says that on April 16 (10 days 
after the birth of her child) she received a 
surprise “unsolicited call” from Millstein 
explaining that he had the opportunity to 
make “some outside hires.” While 
asserting that she is “very happy” at the ZA 
Times, Mehren says, “The truth is, I was 
vaguely interested.” 

The next step was an April 28 meeting 
with Millstein in his home. “We had a 
wide-ranging conversation,” explains 
Mehren. “I told him I was interested in 
pursuing the conversation.” Then, 
according to Mehren, Millstein called her 
back sometime in May to broach the issue 
of salary. The bottom line, she says, was 
that the Globe's price tag for the writing 
job was about $20,000 less than she now 
earns and needs and that Millstein 
remarked that her figure was out of line. 

“That was the last I heard of it,” she says, 
insisting that the process was informal. 
“He didn’t offer me a salary, nor did he 
offer me a job. I have not talked to him 
subsequently.” 

Millstein refuses to talk about job 
discussions. However, according to the 
Globe side of the story, the interview 
process was not informal, involved the 
reading of clips, was initiated by Globe 
associate editor David Greenway’s 
approaching Millstein in behalf of Mehren, 
and was undertaken basically as a favor to 
Greenway. (Mehren says Greenway, a 
longtime friend of her husband's, probably 
did approach Millstein because “he 
probably wanted me to write for the 
Globe.” But she insists that he was “not a 
go-between” and did not act at the behest 
of either her or Butterfield. Greenway 
says, “I recommended to Lincoln that he 
look her over as a candidate,” in part 
because he thought she might want to 
settle in Boston and “it seemed to me she 
might be available.” He also says he does 
not remember whether he consulted with 
Butterfield or Mehren before approaching 
Millstein.) 

The Globe story portrays Mehren as a 
spurned suitor who heard the 
discouraging word from Morrissey 
Boulevard. And that enrages Butterfield. 
“The Globe never made a formal offer to 
her and she was never involved in formal 
negotiations for the job,” he asserts, 
adding that any suggestion that he might 
have been trying to get even with the 
Globe “is so ridiculous and so untrue that I 
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hardly know how to respond. It didn’t 
even occur to me that there was a conflict 
of interest. Certainly I was not mad at 
Lincoln Millstein.... In my mind I thought 
he was still interested in hiring her, so 
when I came to write this story, the 
problem for me was I might be 
undermining the chance for my wife to get 
the job.... I felt the story was of such 
importance that I had to follow the higher 
ethics; which was to write the story and let 
what happens, happens.” 

Joan Norris, a public-relations 
consultant to the Gardner, backs up 
Butterfield on this point. “When Fox 
discovered the story was more than a 
follow-up to the theft, he talked to me 
about the fact that Millstein called 
Elizabeth to discuss a job opportunity with 
her and said the ball at that point was in 
Millstein’s court,” she recalls. “He made it 
very clear that this had occurred and was 
very up front. It was clear to me that it did 
not affect his journalistic ethics.” 

So where does this leave us? For starters, 
with some very hard feelings on both 
sides. Globe executive editor Ben Taylor, a 
master of cautious understatement, says of 
the Times article: “He [Butterfield] is 
entitled to his point of view, but I wasn’t 
wild about the piece. It ended up being a 
piece with a pretty tough focus on Lincoln 
Millstein.” Says Millstein: “I think he 
selectively ignored the facts that were very 
important to the story.” Both Taylor and 
Millstein also complain that Butterfield did 
not call Temin before completing his 
attack on her story. 

Butterfield responds that “I found it very 
peculiar as a journalist that an editor 
[Millstein] would get so involved in the 
story. I was stunned that an editor would 
call up a source and berate them, whatever 
the words were.” He also accuses Millstein 
of putting out the spurned-suitor version. 
One day after his story broke, he says, “I 
received several phone calls, two from 
people at the Globe and two from outside, 
all of whom told me that Lincoln told them 
the reason I wrote the piece was because 
Elizabeth was rejected from the job.” That 
same day, he says, he also spoke to Taylor, 
who, he adds, acknowledged that no 
formal job offer had been tendered to his 
wife. 

Then there’s the question of motives. 
Was the Millstein-Temin combo grinding 
an ax? Was Butterfield seeking vengeance? 

Given the fairly widespread view that 
Temin would like to ambush Hawley (and 
given the belief that Millstein throws sharp 
elbows frequently and his own admission 
that he used “very salty” language to 
upbraid the museum worker), the Globe's 
Gardner piece, even if you buy the idea 
that it was a solid and important piece of 
journalism, now has a shadow over it. And 
even if you accept Butterfield’s contention 
that he was motivated by journalistic 
concerns that overwhelmed anything that 
might have transpired between his wife 
and Millstein, should he not have at least 
considered the possibility of the 
appearance of a conflict, which could later 
possibly be used to discredit his work? 

One arts-community activist notes that if 
anything positive comes out of this 
episode, it will be the realization that far 
too much coverage of the arts smells as if 
it’s driven by ego and personality. And that 
might encourage a first step toward more 
balanced and dispassionate reporting. 

For now, we'll leave if up to Mehren to 
put a final exclamation point on the whole 
ugly Gardner mess. “I think it’s an 
unfortunate display,” she says. “It's a little 
demeaning to all of us. It just doesn’t look 
good for any of us.” Q 
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A. William Risteen, Carola Cadley 

Traffic Production Manager: Matthew Thorsen; Traffic 
Systems : Susan Kelley; Traffic Coordinator: 
Karen Bronnenkant; Classified Lines Manager: Larry 
Guerra; Classified Office Supervisor: Michael Ryals; 
Classified Lines Representatives: Chris Barno, Robert 
Deutsch, Ted Miller, Laura Prusaitis, Jane Reilly, Michael 
Ryals, Paul Slagle, Robert Thibodeau, Courtney Wayshak; 
Classified Display Sales Manager: James Femia; 
Classified Display Account Executives: James Berkowitz, 
John Clifford, Kenneth Haynes; Edward Marshall; Associate 
Entertainment Sales Manager: Candace Pirelio; 
Entertainment Sales Account Executives: Catherine 
Sanderson, Andrew Tedder, Heather Worth; National Sales 
Manager: Robert E. Stevens; National Sales Account 
Executives: Gerald Bedingfield, Terry Crowe, Cheryl Landy, 
Moira Twomey; Associate Retail Sales Manager: Mike 
Aliberte; Retail Sales Account Executives: Bob Cunnington, 
Blaine Hebbel, Carrie Meade, Paula Warchol; Assistant to 
the Sales Director: Kate Schultz; Couriers: Michael Byrne, 
Rick Ouellette. 

MARKETING 

Director of Marketing 

Jeff Schiffman 
Marketing Manager: Caryn Hirsch; 
Coordinator: Richard Scullin. 

PRODUCTION 

General Manager, Print Services 
Harry Zink 

Graphic Services Director: Ann Hanson; Graphic Services 
Coordinator: Janine Parker; Graphic Services Artist: John 
Millett; Computer Systems Manager: Harry Brown; 
Assistant to General Manager, Print Services: Christopher 
Young; Production Coordinator: Marcia Brodhead; Art 
Director: Debbie Klein; Art Supervisor: Jessica 
Giles; Art Staff: David Axtell, Alyssa Johnson, Mary 
Oppedisano, Robin Record. Stat Camera Operator: Chris 


Buckley. 


Promotions 


CIRCULATION 
Circulation Director 
Edward Daly 
Operations Manager: Robert Brady; Sales Manager: Don 
Bulman; Coordinator: Philip E. Hopkins; Subscriptions: 
Amy Sloane; Driver: Jack Thompson. 
FINANCE 


Treasurer 
David Crowley 
Controller: John Bell; Merchandise Administrator: Alan 
Orlove; Merchandise Coordinator: Mark Smoyer; Senior 
Accountant: Jim Duran; Staff Accountant: Joanne Manning; 
Staff: Eunice DiNitto, Ginny Yardiey; Receivable Director: 
Deborah Tosches; Credit Representatives: Rob Hunter, 
Kathy Richard; Collections Representative: Eric Van 
Buskirk. 
HUMAN RESOURCES 
Director of Human Resources 
Michelle M. Rosner 


ADMINISTRATION 
Director of Corporate Administration and Development 
Andrew B. Sutcliffe 
Assistant to the President: David M. Dinnage; 
Administrative Assistant: Jenniter Gilbert; Office Manager: 
Sandy Pardee; Receptionist: Jamie Maciachian. 
INFORMATION 
Advertising: For display rates, call Matthew Thorsen. 
Subscriptions: $24/six months, $41.50/one year, $78/two 
years; first-class rate, $150 per year. Bulk-rate postage paid, 
Boston, Mass.; allow five days for delivery. Send name and 
address with check or money order to: Subscription 
Department, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 


Postmaster: Send address changes to Subscription 
Department, Boston Phoenix, 128 Brookline Ave, Boston 
02215. 
Listings: Events will be listed free of charge, subject to revi- 
sion by the editor. All copy must be received by THURSDAY a 
week before the Friday when it should appear. Mail: 
Attention Listings. 
Manuscripts: Manuscripts should be addressed to the appro- 
priate section editor or to Mark Leibovich. We assume no 
responsibility for returning manuscripts not accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Copyright: 1990 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights 
reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any method 
whatsoever, is prohibited. 
PRINTED BY 
Mass Web Printing Co. Inc. 
314 Washington St. 
Auburn, MA 01501 
508-832-5317 
Don Orciuch, Vice-President and General Manager 
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The third coming 


Christianity in Boston is changing dramatically. 
Urhan ministries are growing, attracting people of color who thirst 
for institutions to accomodate their cultural and social-service needs. 
Like their Third World counterparts, these ministries 
are Protestant and socially active. By the end of the decade 
these immigrant and poor-black | 
Churches could dominate organized religion in the city. 





hy Maureen Dezell 











Marrero: “Don't be so holy that you don’t get close to sin!” 
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Wall: we need Christians on the street, not just in church. 





he air is warm and calm on this spring 
Sunday afternoon, and the windows and 
doorways of many of the run-down two- 
families and triple-deckers on East Cottage 
Street, in Roxbury, are open. Snatches of 
muffled conversations and chatter in 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, Creole, and 
English spill out onto the porches and 
sidewalks that line the short, quiet street. 

On the corner of East Cottage, at Dudley, 
the doors of La Iglesia Defensores de la Fe 
(Church of the Defenders of the Faith) are shut tight. 
But the stained-glass windows and old wooden frame 
of the tiny church vibrate from the noise inside. 

A band — complete with drums and an electric organ 
— plays on the altar. Close to 300 people, the majority 
of them Puerto Rican, most of the others Guatemalan, 
Ecuadoran, Honduran, Mexican, or Dominican, fill the 
church. Many sit in folding chairs, clapping. Some 
shake tambourines. A number sing along with the 
music. Others, standing, sway back and forth. Some 
even dance in the aisles. 

When the music stops, a small, wiry, intense-looking 
man in a shiny gray suit steps to a podium, bows 
slightly, then addresses the crowd in Spanish. His rich, 
strong voice rises and falls dramatically. The Reverend 





La Iglesia Defensores: singing, tamborines, and lots of prayer 


Photos hy Michael Romanos 





David Marrero is talking — shouting, really — about 
home-ownership opportunities in the neighborhood. 
About tenants’ rights. About joining in the Walk for 
Hunger. About a daycare center and a food pantry the 
church is sponsoring. About his “gang” — 67 teenagers 
who make up Los Defensores (the Defenders), “whose 
weapon is love, whose weapon is the Bible!” 

When Marrero introduces Los Defensores, some of 
whom have battled and beaten drug- and alcohol-abuse 
problems by the ages of 14 or 15, he asks them to 
stand. They respond almost in unison. Many of them, 
dressed and coifed to the nines in the height of urban- 
high-school fashion, smile shyly. Others grin broadly. 

The adult crowd starts clapping, then cheering. A few 
whistle. Some stamp their feet. Many yell “Gloria!” 
“Hallelujah!” “Amen!” 

To Marrero’s left at the front of the church, the 
rotund, jovial Reverend Eduardo Maynard shouts, 
rapid-fire, into a microphone. He translates everything 
Marrero says into English. There are a few non-Spanish- 
speaking guests at the church today, and it’s important 
to Marrero that they understand what’s going on. 

What’s going on at Iglesia Defensores de la Fe 
this afternoon isn’t a social gathering. It isn’t a 
community meeting, either. It’s a religious service that 
See CHURCH, page 8 
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LLOYD COLE 


SCHOOL 


OF FISH 
Fri, June 22 + 8 p.m. 


DANGER DANGER a 
KID CRASH 
Sat., June 23 + 18+ +8 :00 p.m. 
SIDESHOW 
SLYBOY 
PURPLE PLANET 
Wed., June 27 
DOGZILLA - THE WELL BABIES 


JOE » CHUCK 
Thurs., June 28 «8 p.m. + 18+ 

















THE COUNT/CREATURES 
Fri., June 29 + 8 f 


THE SUNDAYS 
YO LA TENGO 
Sat., June 30 - 8 p.m. 
FAITH NO MORE 
CIRCUS OF POWER 
Thurs., July 5 + 8 p.m. + 18+ 
THE JONESES 


MIKE VIOLA & SNAP « FLESH 
Fri., July 6 + 8 p.m. 















Guitarist Extraordinaire 
ERIC JOHNSON 
Sat., July 7 +8 p.m. 


MAHLATHINI & THE 
MAHOTELLA QUEENS 
Sun., July 8 + 8 p.m. 
BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO 
TERRANCE SIMIEN & THE 
MALLET PLAYBOYS 
Tues., July 10 + 8 p.m. 
NUCLEAR ASSAULT 
WRECKING CREW 
HARDER ATTACK 
Wed., July 11+ All Ages + 7 p.m. show 
URBAN BLIGHT 
Fri., July 13 
Bastille Day Celebration 
LES NEGRESSES VERTES 


Sat., July 14 
Coming: 
FLOTSAM & JETSAM 


Sun., July 15 + All ages + 7 p.m. show 


DEAD MILKMEN 


Sat., July 21 + 2 shows 
























be 2 
7 p.m. all ages + 10 p.m. 21+ 


THE BLUE NILE 
Wed., July 25 
POCO 


Fri., July 27 






M-sO 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

CHRISTMAS 

Fri., June 22 + 8 p.m. + 18+ 
THE SHOES 

Sun., June 24 + 8 p.m. 
* Acoustic Series « 


TREAT HER ORANGE 
featuring members of Treat Her Right 
& Blood Oranges 
GREAT ATOMIC POWER 
Thurs., June 28 + 8 p.m. 


Blues Guitarist 
BOBBY RADCLIFF 
Fri., June 29 + 2 shows + 9 & 11 p.m. 


Acoustic Series « 
CHARLIE FARREN 
of Farrenheit 
Thurs., July 5 + 8 p.m. 


Record Release 
CHUCKLEHEAD 


STYLEE 
Fri., July 6 « 8 p.m. 


+ Acoustic Series « 
KENNEDY ROSE 
MISS XANNA DON'T & 1/2 THE WILLIN 
Thurs., July 12 + 8 p.m. 


GUN BUNNIES 
Fri., July 13 + 8 p.m. 


Acoustic Series « 
JULES SHEAR 
HOST OF M-TV UNPLUGGED 
Tues., July 17 +8 p.m. 


7/19 Jamie Ruin & Kevin Connolly; 
7/20 Dumptruck; 7/27 Figures on a Beach 
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Borders: no stable ministerial organization among black clergy 


Church 


Continued from page 7 
comprises both those functions. It 
also includes a lot of testimony in 
the Christian fundamentalist tra- 
dition. A lot of evangelism, for 
the benefit of those who haven't 
entered the fold. A lot of singing, 
drums, tambourines, and 
maracas. And a lot of prayer. 
The Christian church in the 









city of Boston is changing dra- 
matically. For decades the prov- 
ince chiefly of Roman Catholic 
bishops whose political power 
rivaled that of mayors and gov- 
ernors, a handful of Yankee 
Protestant prelates, and a few 
black ministers, Boston Chris- 
tianity today is being trans- 
formed by people like David 
Marrero. By the mid 1990s, 
Protestant pastors such as Mar- 
rero and his counterparts in 
Hispanic, Haitian, Brazilian, poor 


black, and other immigrant 
churches could well dominate 
organized religion in the city. 
The growing numbers and 
clout of these so-called urban 
ministers reflects a dramatic shift 
in Christian allegiance — from 
Roman Catholicism to fun- 
damentalist Protestantism — 
prevalent throughout the Third 
World. It’s also a byproduct of the 
state and federal government's 
rapidly diminishing support of 
poor urban residents. As public 
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support for housing assistance, 
legal services, and things like 
emergency food and shelter 
dwindles, people in low-income 
neighborhoods are relying more 
and more on this new breed of 
church to provide basic human 
services. 

The majority of Bostonians 
(some 64 percent) are still bap- 
tized Roman Catholics. But 78 
percent of the approximately 400 
Christian churches in what was 

See CHURCH, page 10 
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28) COREY LANE 


escriptions of some of the religious 
D persuasions mentioned in the ac- 

companying article may be un- 
familiar to Phoenix readers. Certain terms 
— such as “charismatic” and “Pentecostal” 
— are sometimes used interchangeably, 
though religious leaders argue that 
charismatic Christianity and Pentecostalism 
are distinct forms of practice. 

Here is a brief glossary to help clear up 

any confusion. 
® Charismaticism. Like Pentecostals, 
Charismatics believe in receiving “gifts” — 
of tongues, of healing, and of inner spiritual 
strength — from the Holy Spirit. Unlike 
Pentecostals (see below), Charismatics tend 
to belong to denominations that are not 
specifically Pentecostal. They may, for 
example, be Catholics, evangelicals or main- 
line Protestants. 
© Evangelicalism. Evangelical Christians 
believe in a literal interpretation of the Bible 
and in spreading the word of Jesus Christ. 
Unlike fundamentalists, they engage in 
open dialogues and fellowship with other 
Christians. They may belong to specific 
evangelical denominations, or to a variety of 
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What is a charismatic? 
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KEEP YOUR NAME OFF "THE WALL". 


Youths in Mattapan are urged to keep their names off “The Wall.” 


Christian churches. Many American evan- 
gelical Christians — including former presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter — say they have gone 
through a “born again” experience. Accord- 
ing to a Gallup poll in 1976, 34 percent of 
respondents said they had been “born 
again” — that is, reached a point in their 
lives at which they committed themselves to 
Jesus Christ. 

® Fundamentalism. The first fundamen- 
talists were early-20th-century conservative 
Protestants of various denominations, 
particularly Baptists and Presbyterians, who 
believed in a literal interpretation of what 
they saw as basic “truths” contained in the 
Bible, such as the Virgin birth, the infallibili- 
ty of the Scriptures, the physical resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and the Second Coming. 
Fundamentalism in the United States spread 
throughout the South in the first third of this 
century, and its adherents claimed a major 
victory in 1925 when fundamentalist Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan won the state of 
Tennessee’s case in the famous “Monkey 
Trial” of J.T. Scopes, who was tried for 
teaching the non-fundamentalist theory of 
evolution in a classroom. 
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US fundamentalism subsided in the 1930s 
and the decades during and after the Second 
World War, only to resurge during the 1980s 
— here, and throughout the Third World. 
(See sidebar, page 10.) 
© Holiness. The Holiness movement of the 
late 19th and early 20th century, which 
today maintains its strongest presence in 
developing nations and US minority com- 
munities, believes in remaining as separate 
as possible from the secular world. It bans 
“worldly practices” such as dancing, drink- 
ing, and politics. Its practitioners believe in a 
life of spirituality marked by prayer, rather 
than by evangelism and social action. (The 
largest Holiness church in the United States 
is the Church of the Nazarene.) 
© Pentecostalism. Pentecostalism grew out 
of the early Holiness movement in the 
United States. Its main tenet holds that 
baptism by the Holy Spirit enables practi- 
tioners to heal and to speak in tongues. Its 
services — and its evangelism — are fiery, 
often frenetic. The largest Pentecostal 
church in this country is the Assemblies of 
God. 
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Church 


Continued from page 8 

once one of the most Catholic of 
US cities today are Protestant. 
According to data compiled by 
local church historian Rudy 
Mitchell, there are now 74 Cath- 
olic, 69 Baptist, and 60 
Pentecostal churches in Boston. 
One-quarter of them — more 
than 100 — have been founded 
by American blacks and _ first- 
generation immigrants within the 
past two decades. Approximately 
40 percent of the city’s churches 
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now boast largely black con- 
gregations. At least 24 of them are 
Haitian. Another 58 are Spanish- 
speaking. On most Sundays in 
Boston, you can find services 
conducted in Yoruba, Malaya- 
lam, and Liberian English. 
Boston’s new Christians 
haven't really rebelled against or 
rejected the city’s mainstream 
churches. They’ve simply found 
that many traditional Catholic 
and Protestant institutions — 
including some of Boston black 
churches, which trace their roots 
back to the early 19th century — 
don’t accommodate their cultures 
or meet their growing social 


needs. 

“Immigrant groups have 
always started new churches in 
Boston,” says the Reverend 
Charles Stith, Boston’s most 
prominent African-American 
pastor, whose own church, Union 
United Methodist, was founded 
in 1818. “There are a number of 
churches in the city that have 
been around a while, and with 
that comes another kind of 
participant — maybe an older, 
maybe a more established person 
— that some don’t really relate to. 
So they start their own churches. 
But there’s one thing that’s hap- 
pening generally: there’s a move 








toward all kinds of folk getting in 
touch with their own spiritual 
needs in their own ways.” 

It's more than a need for 
spiritual solace and cultural com- 
munity that’s swelling the size of 
congregations in institutions like 
Marrero’s, though. Churches like 
La Iglesia Defensores de la Fe — a 
conservative, evangelical con- 
gregation of the Pentecostal per- 
suasion — provide what a lot of 
immigrants in the city are looking 
for: housing advice; help with the 


immigration process; translators; | 


day care; community. As a result, 
it’s probably the fastest-grow- 
ing Hispanic church in the city 


































uring the 1980s the Western press 
D paid close and critical attention to 

the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, 
but it somehow managed to overlook a 
similar, parallel movement that’s likely to 
have an equally dramatic effect on world 
religion, politics, and economics — the 
surge in Protestant fundamentalism in the 
developing world. 

Throughout Central and South America, 
Africa, and parts of Asia, Christians who've 
traditionally helped form the backbone of 
the Catholic Church in those areas are 
joining fundamentalist Protestant churches 
and sects. 

Data on the movement are scarce. But 
according to one estimate, published last 
year in the journal The Christian Century, 
400 Latin Americans each hour convert to 
Pentecostal, evangelical, or other fun- 
damentalist religions. One-eighth of all 
Latin American people now belong to some 
kind of Pentecostal or evangelical church. 
Sociologists say that as many as one in 10 
Puerto Ricans today are Pentecostals. Ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, some 500 Protestant sects now 
“influence” approximately one-third of the 
population of Haiti. And in some countries, 
such as Guatamala, it’s expected that half 
the population will have converted from 
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Third World is hotbed of Protestantism 


Roman Catholicism to a fundamentalist 
Protestant religion by the end of this 
century. 

The late author Penny Lernoux, writing in 
The Christian Century, noted, “Not since 
the mass baptisms of Latin American 
Indians by the conquering Spanish in the 
16th century has Latin America witnessed a 
religious conversion of such magnitude.” 

Pentecostal or evangelical religions have 
historically drawn large numbers of con- 
verts from among the poor and the op- 
pressed. Their fervid, ecstatic form of 
prayer, their strict moralism and emphasis 
on how easily one can be “saved” from a life 
of decadence, and their lack of a formal 
theology and training for religious leaders 
have all held great appeal for those whose 
lives are primarily a struggle simply to 
survive. 

In some places, such as overwhelmingly 
Catholic Mexico, critics say the Church has 
become identified with a government and a 
ruling class that hasn’t met the basic human 
needs of the poor population. Pope John 
Paul II, in his recent visit to Mexico, 
acknowledged widespread defection from 
his flock in that country, and blamed 
Mexican Catholic bishops for not having 
preached a “sharp enough” message to 
Catholic congregants, leaving them “vulner- 


~ 


able” to the conversion efforts of fundamen- 
talist preachers. 

But in other developing countries in 
Central America and the Caribbean, it’s the 
fundamentalists who are aligned with the 
ruling class. Catholics, in particular 
adherents to “liberation theology” (which 
this conservative pope deplores), work and 
preach among the poor masses. 

Catholics deplored a speech delivered by 
televangelist Jimmy Swaggart when he 
visited Chile in 1987 and bestowed his 
congratulations upon General Augusto 
Pinochet for his victory over “the devil,” 
that is, the left, in his 1973 coup. In Chile, 
where an estimated 10 percent of the once 
overwhelmingly Catholic country is now 
fundamentalist Protestant, Catholics refer to 
the fundamentalist groups as “Reagan 
cults” because of their association with 
right-wing American preachers such as 
Swaggart and the Reverend Pat Robertson, 
according to Lernoux’s account. 

And in Nicaragua, Catholics and mainline 
Protestants supported the Sandinistas dur- 
ing and after the 1979 revolution in that 
country. Fundamentalists, who enjoyed 
significant financial aid from American 
fundamentalists, supported official US pol- 
icy anc the contras. 

— MD 
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today. 

On this particular Sunday, 
Marrero invites “testimony” from 
a woman whose infant daughter 
was diagnosed as retarded. “The 
doctors told me she would never 
walk, she would never talk,” the 
mother tells the congregation 
tearfully. But because she prayed, 
because she believed in Jesus 
Christ, her daughter has been 
“cured,” she says, pointing to a 
toddler in a stick-out dress who’s 
wandering about, babbling, in 
the central church aisle. 

Shouts of “Amen” and “Halle- 
lujah” again echo throughout the 
room. 

After the testimony, Marrero 
prays for Sister Carmen’s grand- 
son, who is sick. He announces 
the week’s prayer-group meet- 
ings. He asks a woman who 
learned to sew in the weekly 
church sewing circle (there’s 
something going on every night 
of the week at the church on East 
Cottage) to stand and model her 
new dress. 

And then there’s music. This 
week, Marrero has invited a 
Brazilian singing group — the 
Armando Pefiha Family — to 
perform. They sing songs about 
Jesus and the Christian mission to 
the rhythms of congas and 
drums. They offer a rendition of 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
so often sung in a dour, mournful 
manner, to the kind of tempo that 
usually accompanies songs like 
When the Saints Come Marching 
In. 

The crowd at the little church 
loves it. And when Marrero starts 
preaching again (strutting about 
the front of his church with a 
microphone, shouting, exhorting 
some of the poorer people of the 
city to “Go out. Get out from our 
houses!”” because “We need to 
help the needy and tell them, 
‘You can make it! Even if you 
don’t have your own strength, we 
See CHURCH, page 16 
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“Help the Earth Fight Back” 
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Doe: target of clandestine plot? 


PERSONALLY 


JUNE 22, 1990 






US behind Liberian rebellion 


by Rob French 


my village, sick and vomiting from 
one in a long series of fevers, when I 
first got word of the coup. A few men 
were standing by the side of the narrow 
dirt road huddled around a radio. They 
excitedly waved at me to stop, and I 
pulled over. “He dead! He dead!” they 
shouted jubilantly. ‘Doe dead.” Rebels, 
led by a Gio tribesman named Thomas 
Quiwonkpa, had seized the radio station 
and were announcing they had killed 
Liberia’s president, Samuel Doe. 

By the time I reached my village (a tiny 
clearing deep in the rain forests of 
Liberia, West Africa, where I was serving 
as a Peace Corps volunteer), many 
people were already celebrating. Every- 
one was out that November morning in 
1985, listening to the radio, drinking 
palm wine, dancing, and parading under 
the noon-time equatorial sun. This vil- 
lage of maybe 200 people is far off the 
beaten path, and Doe’s despotic rule had 
had precious little effect here, but hatred 
toward the dictator ran deep. I was 
stationed in Nimba County, home of the 
Mano and Gio tribes, which had suffered 
the most under Doe’s oppressive regime. 
Doe, a member of the Krahn tribe from 
the neighboring county, had come to 
power in a bloody coup in 1980, and from 
the outset, Nimba County was a hotbed 
of anti-Doe sentiment, a fact he did not 
overlook. 

The anti-Doe festivities continued late 
into the afternoon, until a chilling voice 
came over the radio. It was Doe’s. 
Government troops had recaptured the 
radio station. The coup attempt had 
failed. The mood turned somber in a 
breath. The villagers knew full well that 
Doe’s retribution would be fierce. 

The remote rural communities like 
mine escaped his vengeance, but in the 
capital of M@nrovia, government troops, 
composed mainly of Doe’s fellow Krahn, 
ransacked Mano and Gio neighbor- 
hoods. In the days after the coup, 
hundreds of Mano and Gio were killed. 
Peace Corps volunteers stationed in 
Monrovia saw truckloads of bodies 
heading to the beaches, where the 
victims were reportedly buried in mass 
graves. Doe’s US-trained soldiers fanned 
out into the larger towns in Nimba 
County and killed, beat, and tortured 


; was riding my motorcycle back to 





suspected rebel sympathizers. Charles 
Gbenyon, a leading television broad- 
caster, was stripped naked in public and 
later bayoneted to death. When 
Quiwonkpa was finally captured, he was 
beaten to death, castrated, and dis- 
membered. According to Western 
sources who saw the event, Doe person- 
ally ate Quiwonkpa’s heart, a West 
African tradition whereby a man gains 
another man’s powers. 

It’s chilling memories like these that 
come to mind now when I read about the 
near-civil war tearing through Liberia. 
Rebels, led by an escaped Massachusetts 
convict named Charles Taylor, have 
fought their way close to the capital of 
Monrovia and have brought Doe to the 
bargaining table, where the two parties 
now sit trying to work out a way Doe can 
gracefully exit the scene. 

The newspapers here play the story as 
though Taylor is leading a strictly 
popular insurgency, but this time, unlike 
Quiwonkpa’s attempt, I have a hunch the 
US has a hand in the stew. This country 
has long played a key role — usually a 
detrimental one — in the politics of an 
impoverished, politically infirm nation 
founded by former American slaves, but 


* this time, if our meddling helps knock 


Doe out of the picture, I’m all for it. 
Brutality is Doe’s strong suit. In 1980, 
as a master-sergeant in the army, Doe led 
a successful coup against the Americo- 
Liberian oligarchy, an elite caste consist- 
ing of the descendants of American 
slaves who had ruled the country for 
more than a century. After securing the 
capital, Doe marched many leading 
government ministers and their family 
members down to the beach, tied them to 
poles, and in front of the assembled 
world media had his drunken, shouting 
soldiers tear them apart with machine- 
gun fire. A fellow Peace Corps volunteer 
who saw a video of the massacre said it 
was the most revolting thing he’d ever 
witnessed, with the soldiers hooting and 
laughing as the bodies jerked and 
spasmed against the poles. “They just 
wouldn’t stop shooting,” he recalled. 
And during the past year, while 
fighting the latest rebel insurgency, led 
by Taylor, Doe’s troops have conducted a 
“scorched earth” campaign in Nimba 
. See PERSONALLY, page 26 
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Wednesday, June 27th @ 18+ 
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Yeltsin: heard enough about Gorby 


Showdown at 


Kremlin corral 


Moscow isn’t big enough 
for Gorby and Yeltsin 


by Richard Lourie 


hile Mikhail Gorbachev 
W was in Washington this 

month winning ac- 
claim, Boris Yeltsin, the maverick 
populist, was home winning the 
presidency of the Russian re- 
public — a victory that set Russia 
and the Soviet Union on a 
collision course. 

Thus, the country now essen- 
tially has two presidents — 
Gorbachev in the USSR, Yeltsin 
in the Russian republic. Un- 
doubtedly, the next year will be 
marked by increasing clashes 
between the two, and may even 
lead to civil war. 

The Russian republic accounts 
for three-quarters of the USSR’s 
territory and wealth, and half its 
population. Think of it this way: 
imagine that the United States 
comprised one gigantic state that 
ran from coast to coast and 
included all the major cities and 
most of the industrial and 
agricultural areas except, say, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois (which 
together would be about the 
equivalent of the Ukraine), and a 
few of the smaller states like 
Rhode Island and Delaware 
(which could stand for the Bal- 
tics). The governor of such a 
mammoth state would be very 
powerful — and very dangerous 
to the president were he to clash 
with him over policy at a time 
when all agreed the nation’s fate 
hung in the balance. Roughly, 
that’s the way it is between 
Yeltsin and Gorbachev. 

On June 8 the parliament of the 
Russian republic passed a resolu- 
tion stating that its own laws 
would take precedence over 
those of the Soviet Union. 
Although the resolution still has 
only the status of a referendum (it 
doesn’t yet have sufficient back- 
ing to win the two-thirds ma- 
jority required to make it law), it’s 
clear that a majority of Russian 
legislators accept its terms. For 
the moment, it remains only a 
warning shot fired in Gorba- 
chev’s direction, a bargaining 
chip. But given a further deteriora- 
tion of economic and social condi- 
tions, the Russian parliament 
could easily grow radicalized to 
the point of making Russian 
precedence law. If that comes to 
pass, it will mean that Russia has, 
for all intents and purposes, 
seceded from the Soviet Union. 

Likely to lead Russia out of the 
USSR is Boris Yeltsin, a man 
driven by megalomania, genuine 
concern for his country, and a 
fierce rivalry with Mikhail 


Gorbachev. Although it is much 
too soon to count Gorbachev out, 
Yeltsin will have many advan- 
tages over him in the conflicts 
that lie ahead. For starters, 
Gorbachev’s charisma is ex- 
hausted at home. He has failed 
both to put bread on the table 
and to give the country a clear 
sense of direction. Indeed, to 
many Soviet citizens, Gorbachev 
has robbed them of both bread 
and security: the economy is in 
worse shape than ever, and the 
forces that glasnost unleashed 
have made the atmosphere 
turbulent; crime is rampant, 
ethnic bloodshed a daily occur- 
rence. 

Gorbachev is the sort of 
Russian foreigners like, Yeltsin 
the sort Russians prefer. Yeltsin 
has the popular touch and, ac- 
cordingly, has carefully cul- 
tivated his image as a man of the 
people. On this point, as on many 
others, he has defined himself in 
relation to Gorbachev. For exam- 
ple, he refused to move into 
Gorbachev’s summer house 
when both men were promoted 
to higher levels of amenity, mak- 
ing clear his repulsion to the 
luxury he discovered Gorbachev 
had been living in (the dacha has 
its own private cinema and a 
refrigerator the size of a room). 
He also refused the special 
medical facilities available to 
high-ranking party officials. In 
his recently published auto- 
biography, Against the Grain, 
and when speaking with the 
Russian electorate, Yeltsin has 
hammered away at this disparity: 
“As long as no one can build or 
buy his own dacha, as long as we 
continue to live in such relative 
poverty, I refuse to eat caviar 
followed by sturgeon.... I can- 
not swallow excellent imported 
medicines, knowing that my 
neighbor's wife can’t get an 
aspirin for her child.” 

Yeltsin’s rivalry with 
Gorbachev is fed by the fury of a 
disappointed lover. He _ sees 
Gorbachev as a man who had the 
vision to lead the country out of 
crisis but not the courage or the 
will to do so. To Yeltsin, 
Gorbachev is a man fatally com- 
promised by his fondness for 
luxury, stimulated by his pushy 
wife and by his inability to take 
the bold steps required for politi- 
cal and economic restructuring, 
possibly because he was formed 
by the old Soviet order 
(Gorbachev joined the party in 
1952, when Stalin was still alive) 
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or because of some innate, and 
tragic, character flaw. And so 
Yeltsin presents himself as the 
man he hoped Gorbachev would 
have been — bold, decisive, 
effective, in touch with the 
people, untouched by corruption. 

Upon his election, Yeltsin 
wasted no time in shaking things 
up. While Gorbachev was in 
Minneapolis and San Francisco 
trying to drum up joint ventures, 
Yeltsin announced that as presi- 
dent of the Russian republic, he 
was empowered to deal directly 
with Lithuania; if the Soviet 
Union wouldn’t provide the 
Lithuanian republic with gas, 
Russia would. 

Although Yeltsin doesn’t have 
the power to go over Gorbachev's 
head to negotiate economic and 
political relations with the 
Lithuanians, he does seem to 
have the clout to force Gorbachev 
to alter his stance on the issue. 
For soon after Gorbachev re- 
turned, he sat down with the 
leaders of the three Baltic states 
for the first time and agreed to lift 
partially the economic blockade 
on Lithuania. 

Yeltsin’s power will only in- 
crease, particularly if the coun- 
try’s economic health continues 
to worsen. His power base in- 
cludes all those who are impa- 
tient with the slow pace of reform 
— the common man, who goes 
for Yeltsin’s bluff sincerity and is 
more than willing to forgive him 
some of his crudeness, and, oddly 
enough, the Russian nationalists, 
who view Soviet communism as 
the ruination of Russia. 

In Gorbachev's corner are the 
intelligentsia, the primary 
beneficiaries of the new open- 
ness, and those reformers in both 
industry and agriculture who, 
though impatient with the pro- 
gress of perestroika, still view 
Yeltsin as dangerously extreme. 

That leaves the conservatives 
entrenched in positions of power 
and privilege (who are in fact the 
enemy of both men), the army, 
and the KGB. The army has not 
fared well under Gorbachev and 
cannot be considered much more 
than a sullenly obedient institu- 
tion whose actual loyalty will be 
determined only in the heat of 
internal crisis. And though the 
KGB seems to have assumed a 
new persona (visitors are allowed 
into the infamous Lubyanka 
Prison, statistics are released 
about the crimes of Stalin), it 
remains a heavily armed, secret 
body whose allegiance is 
probably to Gorbachev; after all, 
the man is the ‘protégé of former 
KGB leader Andropov. 

It is truly bizarre that if civil 
war comes it will be the result of a 
constitutional crisis in a country 
that until quite recently never 
knew any civil rights. The Soviet 
constitution, and that of the 
Russian republic, is still the Stalin 
Constitution of 1936, reworked 
under Brezhnev. Stalin created 
one of the world’s most perfect 





Gorby fiddled in Washington while Yeltsin burned. 





constitutions, certain that it 
would never be put into practice. 
A case in point: Article 69 of the 
Constitution of the Russian Sovi- 
et Federative Republic, the 
RSFSR, unambiguously states: 
“The RSFSR shall retain the right 
freely to secede from the USSR.” 

That must have gotten a good 
laugh in 1936, the year before 
Stalin’s terror reached its fearful 
apogee, but it is no laughing 
matter in 1990. Conditions are 
not yet ripe for secession, but the 
idea will have increasing appeal 
if the populace does not soon 
sense real advances in ensuring 
their economic well-being and 
personal safety. And it has ob- 
vious appeal to the nationalists, 
who want a new incarnation for 
Russia, as well as to all those 
who, with Yeltsin, see Russia as a 
“country defeated by socialism” 
and secession as deliverance 
from the Soviet system, as he 
puts it in Against the Grain. 

If in fact Russia secedes from 
the Soviet Union, Yeltsin will be 
leading the largest country in the 
world, while Gorbachev, as presi- 
dent of the USSR, will be heading 
a country that barely exists. 

At the very least, the Russian 
president's threat will force 
Gorbachev to move more rapidly 
toward real federation, which 
will mean a more rapid disinte- 
gration of the existing political 
system. If the threat grows more 
strident, Gorbachev may feel 
compelled to unloose carnage in 
one republic as a lesson of what 
awaits the country if central 
authority is challenged. And in 
the event that Yeltsin ever at- 
tempts to put the referendum into 
practice, the resulting constitu- 
tional crisis will force Gorbachev 
either to abdicate or to reply with 
force — no doubt presenting 
himself as a sort of Soviet Lincoln 
preserving the Union. (He has 
already demonstrated by the use 
of force in Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and Lithuania that he 
has no intention of allowing the 
dissolution of the Union.) The 
resulting civil war would be 
social rather than geographical. 
The army, decimated by Stalin, 
disgraced by Afghanistan, might 
be expected to fight largely for 
the Russian secession, whereas 
the KGB’s considerable armed 
might would, as always, back the 
party and battle for the 
precedence of the Soviet Union 
over any of its constituent re- 
publics, Russia included. 

There is a slight chance that 
Russia and the USSR might yet 
work in harmony, that Yeltsin 
and Gorbachev might iron out 
their differences and forge an 
effective partnership, with 
Yeltsin handling domestic affairs 
and Gorbachev representing the 
country to the outside world. 
More likely is this scenario: 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin, both rul- 
ing in Moscow, will find that the 
town ain’t big enough for the two 
of them. 0 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Villafane: committed to empowering the poor 


A seminary for urban ministers 


ith urban ministries sprouting in 
Boston like dandelions during a 
wet June, it’s littke wonder that a 
special seminary to train those interested in 
ministering to new immigrants and the poor 
is flourishing. 

The Center for Urban Ministerial Educa- 


tion (CUME), a division of the Gordon- 


Conwell Theological Seminary, in South 


, Hamilton, Massachusetts, was created in 


1975 as an outgrowth of a master of divinity 
program then being offered at the South 
End’s Emmanuel Gospel Center and 


_ Gordon-Conwell’s “urban year” program, 


in which seminary students spend a year 
working with church leaders in urban 
ministries. 

Eldin Villafane, who holds a doctoral 
degree in social ethics from Boston Univer- 
sity and has served in urban ministries in 
both black and Hispanic communities, is 
CUME'’s voluble founding director. Since he 
started CUME, the school has grown from a 
tiny program of 30 students headquartered 


at the Twelfth Baptist Church to a seminary 
comprising more than 300 students that 
offers courses, certificates, and degrees in 
urban ministerial education. It also con- 
tinues to sponsor the urban-year program. 

“We are a theological seminary that trains 
leadership to deal with what now con- 
stitutes the urban world — urbanization, 
globalization, the internationalization and 
multi-ethnicity of major cities,” says Vil- 
lafane. 

“Let’s face it: most denominational sem- 
inaries are white, male, mainline 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Lutheran, or Baptist. The typical seminary 
represents establishment America 
elitism. Pentecostals are not represented. 
Charismatics are not represented. Holiness 
is not represented. Folks who represent 
people of color and the poor haven't been 
admitted to these seminaries. And so these 
seminaries are not contextual to a consti- 
tuency that’s made up of people like 
Spanish Americans and blacks.” 





CUME is committed, says Villafane, to 
“empowering” the poor. Its. teachers and 
administrators are drawn from local African 
American, Hispanic, Haitian, and Brazilian 
pastors and church leaders. Its students this 
year come from 58 separate denominations. 
CUME offers instruction in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. The sem- 
inary is interested, says its director, in 
providing a native-language course for 
Asians. 

It offers students the option of taking 
courses that lead to a certificate of attend- 
ance, a diploma, or a master’s degree (in 
religious education or divinity). It runs a 
two-track program: one for students 
without a college degree that gives them the 
opportunity to do master’s-level work, and 
one for college graduates. 

“Our mission,” says Villafane, “is clear. 
We are committed to community develop- 
ment. We are seeking the shalom of the 
city.” 

— MD 
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Continued from page 10 
will take you on!’”’), the congrega- 
tion goes wild. 

“Alleluia!” they wail back at 
him. “Amen!” 

“We worship God!” he tells 
those gathered, by now almost all 
on their feet. “But we have to tell 
others they can make it.... Do 
that! Go and do that! Don’t be so 
holy that you don’t get close to 
sin!” 

* * ‘* 

David Marrero got pretty close 
to sin himself back in the early ‘60s, 
when he was dealing drugs in 
New York and grappling with a 
drinking problem he says was “so 
bad I would pick up from the street 
the empty bottles and look for 
change to buy the booze and pills.” 

He’d left Puerto Rico for 
Brooklyn in 1963, when he was 
18, “because I was gonna get 
killed.” He was hiding from 
petty-crime figures. He was also 
running from a fundamentalisi 
Pentecostal Protestant-church 
upbringing — ‘a church with an 
iron fist that taught me God was 
ready to kill and punish and send 
me to hell if 1 didn’t believe.” 

Marrero moved to Boston 
when he was 22. He hung with a 
gang in the Fenway, taking fre- 
quent trips to New York to buy 
drugs. As he tells it, though, his 
conversion to Christianity took 
place almost overnight. On one 
of his visits he says, he met an old 
man “who spoke to me about 
Jesus — the good side of Jesus, 
the loving side.... He cleansed 
me, and I was born again.” 

When Marrero got back to 
Boston, he gave up drinking, 
drugs, and his gang. He and his 
brother, Raul, started reading the 
Bible. And they started knocking 
on doors, talking about a loving 

See CHURCH, page 18 
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Jesus — a Jesus who reached out 
to the poor even if they were 
down and out or didn’t dress up 
and go to church every Sunday. 

Some of the people listened to 
what the Marreros had to say. A 
group of them started an evan- 
gelical church in a 14-by-23-foot 
room at 480 Shawmut Avenue, in 
the South End — a local chapter 
of a conservative Protestant de- 
nomination called the Defenders 
of the Christian Faith. 

The Marrero brothers and their 
25-member congregation — all 
Puerto Rican, at that time — 
moved to the building on East 
Cottage Street, on the Rox- 
bury/Dorchester border, in 1967. 
From the start, David Marrero’s 
church has been dedicated to 
more than worshipping Jesus. It’s 
a social center. A community- 
outreach center. Perhaps most 
important, it’s a multiservice 
social-action center, with Marrero 
determining what kind of action 
his society needs. 

“We offer services — inter- 
preting, transportation for the 
elderly, a food pantry, a summer 
camp, sewing lessons,” he says. 

On a rainy Monday, in his 
small, makeshift office, Marrero 
interrupts his proud description 
to take a phone call from a city 
official. He’s locked in an ongo- 
ing argument with Boston public 
officials over a city-owned lot 
next to his church, which the 
Public Facilities Department has 
taken over as part of its vacant-lot 
clean-up program. 

The city wants to work out a 
way for Marrero to lease the land 
(a lease opposed by some of the 
neighbors), and Marrero, who 
balks at such a formal arrange- 
ment, simply wants to use it as he 
has all along: for parking on 
Sundays; for a summer camp; for 
carnivals organized by Los De- 
fensores; for Spanish cultural 
festivals; for the elderly. 

He’s sent a letter to the Public 
Facilities Department, bearing 
500 of his parishioners’ and 
neighbors’ signatures, explaining 
this, he says. And he’s starting to 
get frustrated with the people he 
sees as thwarting this vital part of 
his church’s mission. So he takes 
on one of the traditional roles of 
the urban minister — that of 
politician. 

“Okay,” he says over the 
phone, to someone he will ident- 
ify only as “in charge” at City 
Hall. “I understand your position. 
But I’ve got 67 kids who are off 
drugs and off the streets and who 
come to church and go to school. 
I want to put up a tent for them. I 
have one member of the media 
here right now. I have a member 
of the Boston Globe interested in 
this problem. Should I tell them 
you won't let me use this lot for 
these kids?’ 

™ * am 

“Boston is a very difficult place 
to be Hispanic,” says the Re- 
verend Pablo Diaz, sitting in a 
red-leather chair in a staid, old- 
fashioned reading room at the 
Central Congregational Church, 
on the corner of Seaverns at Elm 
Street, in Jamaica Plain. “The 
environment is very Anglo, not 
very emotional,” he explains. 
“And the Hispanic community is 
invisible and voiceless here. It’s a 
young community. That’s why 
the Hispanic church is growing so 
quickly in Boston. People feel 
affirmed at the churches. They 
are nobody in society. But here 
they are key. Their culture is 
affirmed through the music they 
play, the food, the language, the 
connections they make with 
other people.” 

Diaz, a New Yorican (a New- 
York-born Puerto Rican) who 
was pastor of a storefront church 
in Brooklyn before he came to 
Boston, started La Iglesia Com- 
unitaria de Boston (The Com- 
munity Church of Boston, United | 


; Church of Christ), with his part- | 
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ner, the Reverend Ferdinand 
Fuentes, at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church just a year and a 
half ago. Diaz describes theirs as 
a charismatic, evangelical urban 
ministry. 

The two ministers rent space at 
the church (which has its own, 
active congregation) for Bible 
study and Sunday services — 
services that, though smaller than 
Marrero’s, are lively, upbeat, and 
alive with the music and tra- 
ditions of Caribbean Hispanic 
culture. 

Outside the church walls, Diaz, 
Fuentes, and their eclectic con- 
gregation of Puerto Ricans, a few 
Spanish-speaking blacks, and a 
handful of Anglos, are pursuing 
what Diaz hopes will be “an 
active urban ministry.” They of- 
fer personal and immigration 
counseling and_ translation 
services. They've started working 
with gang members at the South 
Street Housing project, in JP. And 
they’re trying to reach out to the 
community, inviting them to 
Bible study, to prayer groups, to 
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churches in Boston’s immigrant and minority com- 

munities are working to take up the slack. That means 
addressing not just spiritual needs but setting up programs in 
education, advocacy, outreach, and counseling. 

Members of non-English-speaking congregations, for instance, 
depend on their churches for basic translation and interpretation 
services, for legal advice on immigration policies, and for family 
counseling. A case in point is La Iglesia Defensores de la Fe, in 
Roxbury, where the Reverend David Marrero (one of the city’s 
pastors most active in establishing social-service networks) 
arranges for interpreters to accompany people to the Welfare 
Department, the hospital, and to court. His daughter, Wilma 
Luna, often translates official documents on the church's office 
computer. 

At the Emmanuel Gospel Center, in the South End, a 
multilingual staff is on hand to help people whose native 
language is Spanish, French, Creole, or Portuguese. One of the 
center’s most active programs is its Poverty Law Clinic, which 
offers help, on a sliding scale, to immigrants having trouble with 
the immigration-legalization process or seeking asylum in this 
country. It also assists clients in landlord-tenant negotiations, 
including avoiding eviction. 

With rental and homeownership costs driving many poor 
families into shelters and the streets, a growing number of 
churches in low-income neighborhoods have taken to advising 
their flocks on housing matters. Marrero, a member of the Dudley 
Street Neighborhood Initiative, a community-development cor- 
poration, even organizes workshops on low-income-housing 
options, money management, and tenants’ rights. 

Because of the enormous stress poverty places on poor families, 
some pastors, like the Reverend Soliny Vedrine, of La Eglise 
Baptiste Missionaire de Boston, in Roxbury, lead small weekly 
support groups for married couples. As for the children, several 
pastors, like Bruce Wall, have left large churches (Wall’s was the 
Twelfth Baptist) to minister to the growing number of. young 
people joining congregations. At La Iglesia Defensores de la Fe, 
Marrero coordinates a drug-rehabilitation referral program, 
which sends teens to rehab centers in Miami, New York, and 
Puerto Rico. Marrero’s is also one of a number of poor, urban 
churches looking into setting up a daycare center. (It already 
offers after-school programs for congregants’ children.) 

Pastors like Vedrine and Marrero feel strongly that inner-city 
teenagers desperately need alternatives to the street. And so La 
Eglise Baptiste Missionaire de Boston not only holds anti-drug 
rallies but also runs a youth group that sponsors softball games, 
cookouts, sightseeing trips, and camping. And 25 teens at La 
Iglesia Defensores de la Fe spend half their summer days working 
on a community clean-up project, the other half doing what kids 
do best — “playing.” 
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The rise of the 


black church in America 


hether you believe that 
W the American black 
church was born in the 


African forest or on the American 
plantation, there’s little doubt 
that it’s flourished, even in some 
of the US’s most racist cities. A 
1981 Gallup poll determined that 
blacks are more likely than all 
other Americans to consider re- 
ligion “very important” and more 
likely to attend church weekly. In 
Boston, where blacks make up 25 
percent of the entire population, 
they represent approximately 40 
percent of all Christian church- 
goers. 

And with good reason. The 
black American church, like 
many of the churches talked 
about in the accompanying story, 
has always offered the poor and 
disenfranchised a chance not 
only to worship but also to feel 
they’re part of a community that 
respects them amd serves them. 
“Black people ¢emsider going to 
church a social @&perience,” says 
the Reverend Ozzie Edwards, 
pastor of the Biot Congrega- 
tional Church, it#exbury. “They 
go, particularly*fm times when 
there are goverrirrent cutbacks, 
in part for séeial services the 
churches offer.:.. And they go 
for fun. They go to hear music 
they like. They go to see their 
friends.” 

The most prominent African- 
American religious historians of- 
fer wildly diverging theories 
about how the black church 
began. 

According to noted historian 
W.E.B. Dubois, the church was 
the “only social institution 
among Negroes which started in 
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the African forest and survived 
slavery.” Under the leadership of 
the priest and medicine man, 
Dubois wrote in 1903, American 
slaves retained some of their 
African heritage, which provided 
a modicum of social cohesion in 
the midst of the savagery of 
slavery. 

Sociologist E. Franklin Frazier, 
however, insists it is “impossible 
to establish any continuity be- 
tween African religious practices 
and the Negro church in the 
United States.” Clan and kinship 
relationships were destroyed by 
slavery, notes Frazier. It was “the 
Christian religion [first in- 
troduced to slaves by their mas- 
ters] that provided the new basis 
of social cohesion.” 

The “fiery, often ill-educated” 
messages Baptist and Methodist 
preachers in the pre-Civil War 
American South delivered ap- 
pealed to “the poor and the 
ignorant and the outcast,” Frazier 
wrote in his 1963 book, The 
Negro Church in America. Some 
pastors of 18th- and 19th-century 
start-up Baptist and Methodist 
churches, too, preached against 
slavery. It was in those churches, 
Frazier maintains, that the slaves 
found a “message of salvation... 
a hope and prospect of escape 
from their earthly woes.” 

Blacks in the South (and some 
in the North) often worshipped 
in segregated sections of Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopalian churches. Some free 
blacks in Northern cities prayed 
alongside their fellow white con- 
gregants until the advent of the 
independent black church, in the 
late 18th century. 
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The African Meeting House anchored Beacon Hill blacks. 


The spiritual fathers of that 
Northern church, Richard Allen 
and Absalom Jones, went one 
Sunday in 1786, as usual, to 
wership at the St. George Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in Phila- 
delphia. Because membership in 
St. George’s was increasing, 
blacks in attendance that day 
were ordered to leave seats they 
had taken along the wall and sit 
in a gallery. 

Allen and Jones left St. 
George’s and, with a number of 
fellow black worshippers, soon 
founded the Free African Society. 
According to Frazier’s account, 
the two leaders disagreed about 
whether to model their new 
house of worship on the Meth- 
odist or the Episcopal church. 
Jones founded the African 
Episcopal Church of St. Thomas, 
and Allen laid the groundwork 
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for the Bethel Church, the first of 
what would become known as 
African Methodist Episcopal 
churches. As Frazier explains, the 
secession of blacks from the 
white church in Philadelphia was 
quickly followed by _ similar 
secessions in other Northern 
cities and by the establishment of 
independent black Baptist 
churches throughout the country. 

From its beginnings in the 
early 19th century, the black 
church in Boston took on a 
number of social-service func- 
tions that would characterize 
Southern black churches after 
Emancipation. As Robert C. Hay- 
den explains in his Faith, Culture 
and Leadership: A History of the 
Black Church in Boston, “The 
black church was the place not 
only for black people to worship, 
but to mobilize and organize any 
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worthy cause. The church served 
as a social-welfare office, an 
employment office, and as an 
educational institution. . .. Mini- 
sters often being one of the more 
formally educated community 
persons, brought to their con- 
gregations non-secular programs 
and information.” 

Though Boston’s black popula- 
tion has historically been smaller 
than those: in many other major 
cities, several black churches in 
Boston have deep roots. 

Before the Revolutionary War, 
when slavery was entrenched 
throughout Boston and all New 
England, blacks were allowed to 
sit in certain restricted areas of 
white churches, such as the gal- 
lery of the Old North Church. 

“After slavery passed,” Hay- 
den writes, “blacks were allowed 
to sit in the pews among whites, 
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Boston’s first 


African-born 


museum, 
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throughout the 
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but most came and sat as servants 


Phyllis 


the famed black 
poet . probably started at- 
tending the Old South Church 
owners, 
Wheatleys. . . . After the [Revolu- 
tionary] War, and the death of 
Mr. Wheatley, Phyllis became a 
free person, but had to sit in the 
‘Negro pew’ until her death, in 


the 


independent 
black church, the First African 
Baptist Church, was formed, with 
20 members, in 1805. That con- 
gregation, led by pastor Thomas 
Paul and such formidable fund- 
raisers as Cato Gardner, an 
former 
bought a parcel of land off Joy 
Street on the north slope of 
Beacon Hill and a year later 
completed construction of the 
African Meeting House. That 
building is the oldest black 
church constructed by and for 
blacks in the United States. The 
African Meeting House, now a 
“anchored the black 
on Beacon Hill 
1800s 
protected fugitive slaves from 
invading slavecatchers,” accord- 


slave, 


and 


In 1840, 46 members of the _ 
First African Baptist Church left 
to form what would become the 
Twelfth Baptist Church — today 
one of Boston’s largest black 
congregations, and the church in 
the Reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr., while a theology 
student at Boston University, 
preached some of his early ser- 


The reasons for the split at the 
African Meeting House aren't 
clear. Some maintain it was over 
the question of whether blacks 
should seek to integrate with or 
separate from white society. 
Some say that conservative mem- 
bers of First Baptist actually 
opposed abolition of slavery. 





But Representative Byron 
Rushing (D-South End), a his- 
torian and former director of the 
Museum of Afro-American His- 
tory, maintains it was mostly a 
clash of classes that brought 
about the separation. Established 
black Bostonians who had been 
free for years viewed the newer 
black members of their church — 
who were Southern and had 
more recently been slaves — as 
lower-class upstarts. And the 
upstarts up and started their own 
church. 

Congregational splits and the 
forming of new institutions were 
common among black churches 
in the 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury, Rushing points out. (They 
were common among white or- 
ganizations as well.) A few years 
after First African Baptist was 
founded, African American 
members of the integrated Brom- 
field St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church called upon the Reverend 
Samuel Snowden, a black Meth- 
odist preacher from Portland, 
Maine, to help form Boston’s first 
black Methodist Episcopal 
Church. What was originally 
called the May Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church met in homes, 
halls, and storefronts for five 
years. It moved in and out of 
several churches in Boston until 
1910, when it set up shop on 
Shawmut Avenue, in the heart of 
what was rapidly becoming Bos- 
ton’s new black neighborhood. 

The church, by then known as 
the Fourth Methodist Church, 
was one of the largest and fastest- 
growing black churches in the 
city from the time it was estab- 
lished until after the Second 
World War. In 1949 Fourth Meth- 
odist moved to larger quarters at 
the Union Methodist Church, on 
Columbus Avenue, becoming 
Union United Methodist Church, 
the congregation the Reverend 
Charles Stith heads today. 

For the most part, Boston didn’t 





experience the large black migra- 
tions to Northern cities that took 
place between the First and 
Second World Wars — there 
simply weren't enough jobs here 
to attract many blacks from the 
South. 

The Hub did, however, draw a 
number of black immigrants 
from the West Indies during the 
first half. of this century, in large 
part because the United Fruit 
Company, which relied on crops 
grown on those islands for its 
supply of goods, was head- 
quartered here. 

West Indian blacks were High 
Episcopalians, whose rituals are 
closer to the Roman Catholic 
Church’s than to the Methodists’. 
Like many of Boston’s more 
recent immigrants, they couldn't 
find here quite what they wanted 
— a church that felt like home. As 
Victor Bynoe, a member of St. 
Cyprian’s Episcopal Church or- 
iginally from Barbados, told Hay- 
den, “It was a cultural thing. We 
dressed differently ... wearing 
silk shirts, straw hats and white 
flannel pants . . . this was strange 
to the Boston Negro.” 

So they established their own 
churches. St. Cyprian’s, the first 
black church built in Roxbury, on 
Tremont Street, in 1913, was one 
of these. Named after a second- 
century black bishop of 
Carthage, North Africa, St. 
Cyprian’s is a simple building 
made stunning by its panorama 
of stained-glass windows depict- 
ing images of significant figures 
in black history such as St. 
Cyprian, Harriet Tubman of the 
Underground Railroad, Absalom 
Jones, and Martin Luther King Jr. 

Besides offering Boston a 
beautiful church and a thriving, 
activist congregation, St. 
Cyprian’s stands as a living mon- 
ument to new Bostonians’ need 
and desire to have and hold 
churches of their own. 

— MD 
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Many emerging churches, such 
as the Reverend Graylan Ellis- 
Hagler’s Church of the United 
Community, on Roxbury Street 
in Roxbury, burgeon in the same 
way black churches in the United 
States have historically grown — 
congregants first meet at pot-luck 
dinners in members’ living rooms 
and eventually move to a 
storefront. 

Once small or storefront or- 
ganizations raise enough money 
(and parishioners pour large por- 
tions of their often meager in- 
comes into many of these 
churches), they buy or build their 
own structures. Some, such as the 
Morning Star Baptist Church, 
which started out as a Bible-study 
group that had broken off from 
the New Hope Baptist Church, in 
the South End, in 1965, expand 
regularly. 

Each Sunday today, more than 
800 people attend Morning Star, 
which operates out of what was 
once a funeral home on Blue Hill 
Avenue. The Reverend John M. 
Borders, pastor of the black par- 
ish, is currently conducting a 
major capital campaign to raise 
money to expand his facility. He 
wants to accommodate the esti- 
mated 1300 people — including 
six choirs — he counts as part of 
his congregation. 

Down the street from Morning 
Star, closer to the Milton line, the 
Reverend Gilbert Thompson has 
taken over a former Finast super- 
market. He plans to turn it into a 
place of worship for his burgeon- 
ing nond2nominational New 
Covenant Christian Center, a 
church whose congregation, un- 
like those of many emerging 
churches, cuts across class lines. 

New Covenant, which is not 
yet eight years old, has held 





services in storefronts and at the 
Old Bradford Hotel, on Tremont 
Street, since its beginning. These 
days, it meets on Sundays in the 
Strand Theater, in Uphams Corn- 
er, drawing mostly black con- 
gregants, some of whom walk or 
ride the T to the Strand from 
inner-city neighborhoods, some 
of whom drive there (in BMWs 
and Volvos) from gentrified Bos- 
ton neighborhoods and the 
suburbs. (“Gilbert,” says one 
Boston minister, “has the one 
church in town that draws all the 
buppies.”’) 

Not all urban ministries are 
eager to move into more stable 
surroundings. The Reverend 
Bruce Wall, head of the Reverend 
Bruce Wall's Ministries, Inc., for 
example, preaches and ministers 
to a youth congregation at the 
Chez Vous Roller Skating Rink, 
in Mattapan — a place where he’s 
posted the names of 78 minority 
youths who've died since 1985 as 
a result of drugs and violence on 
Boston streets. He calls the list 
“The Wall.” 

“Keep your name off The 
Wall!” he shouts to a group of 
about 100 teenagers on a recent 
Saturday evening. It’s close to the 
end of a four-hour-long anti-drug 
and fundraising rally lit by col- 
ored lights flashing beneath a 
spinning mirrored ball. The rally, 
which concludes with free skat- 
ing for all, includes rap music, 
upbeat religious songs by Wanda 
Joseph, and a plea to the crowd to 
stay away from drugs, delivered 
by a tearful Pam Moore. Moore 
recounts the hot summer night in 
1988 when her 12-year-old 
daughter, Tiffany, sitting on a 
mailbox in Roxbury, was shot 
and killed in a crossfire between 
Boston gang members. 

“We need you kids, who are 
Christians, not to go in and out 
the window!” Wall wails to the 
crowd when Moore finishes. “We 

See CHURCH, page 22 
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need you to be Christians on the 
streets and Christians at school, 
not just in church!” 

Bruce Wall doesn’t want to 
leave the roller rink because he’s 
“reaching the people the 
churches ought to reach.” In his 
opinion, large established 
churches should follow his lead 
and “plant churches everywhere 
there is fighting, everywhere 
there’s a shootout, everywhere 
there are drugs.” 

* * baal 

La Eglise Baptiste Missionnaire 
de Boston (The Boston Mission- 
ary Baptist Church), which meets 
in a run-down building on 
Dudley Street, in Roxbury (one it 
plans to tear down and rebuild 
soon), is packed to its paneled 
walls and rafters at its main 
services on Sundays. The air is so 
thick in the church that men in 
tropical-weight white sportscoats 
step outside for air on a breezy 
spring morning. Women, most of 
them in pastel suits or dresses 
and large matching hats, take 
turns bouncing each other's 
babies and hushing children — 
all dressed in their Easter finest 
— in the vestibule. 

The Bibles, and some of the 
songs sung at the church, are in 
French. But the service itself and 
all the talk going on inside and 
outside the building is in Haitian 
Creole. 

Some of the newer black or 
immigrant churches are on their 
way to becoming fixtures in the 
community. This 300-member 
church, for example, was 
founded in 1973. And it sees itself 
as a stable missionary organiza- 
tion to not just Haitian immi- 
grants but also to Haitians back 
home, according to its pastor, the 
Reverend Soliny Vedrine. 

On this particular Sunday, the 
guests called to the podium at La 
Eglise Baptiste Missionnaire in- 
clude a Haitian social worker 
from New York, who appeals for 
funds for a children’s crusade, 
and a white family from Boston’s 
Hyde Park, who tells the con- 
gregation they are packing up 
and going to Haiti as lay mission- 
aries very soon. 

“All right!” several in the 
crowd shout to them, in English. 
“Amen!” 

“What we do is try to see the 
church as an extended family,” 
says Vedrine. “When people 
move from their native land to a 
foreign country, they're afraid. 
They're afraid of crime, they’re 
afraid of the laws of immigration. 
This extended family extends a 
hand of welcome. We understand 
your pain. People say, ‘When I 
come to this country, I have lost 
my cousin.’ And we say, ‘Well, 
here you find a new one. We're 
here to help you feel at home. 
Even if you're illegal, we can help 
you.’ 

“But we also have a financial 
and spiritual duty to others that 
goes beyond our own religious 
experience and creed. We have to 
work, in the community, as an 
extension of the church. And we 
have to plant churches and sup- 
port churches at home.” 

In addition to his role as pastor 
of the Missionary Baptist Church, 
Vedrine serves as “minister at 
large to the Haitian community” 
at the Emmanuel Gospel Center, 
in the South End. Emmanuel 
Gospel, a 50-year-old Christian 
ministry directed by Doug Hall, 
concentrates on strengthening 
urban churches, particularly 
those in developing com- 
munities, by providing services 
such as a poverty law clinic and 
to help with housing, immigra- 
tion, and family problems. 

Vedrine serves as liaison be- 
tween the Emmanuel Gospel’s 
staff and pastors and parishioners 
at Boston’s 24 Haitian churches. 
He also sponsors conferences and 
workshops with members of the 
62-plus other Haitian churches in 
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southern New England. 

Emmanuel Gospel has a His- 
panic minister at large, the Re- 
verend Eduardo Maynard, a Por- 
tuguese minister at large, the 
Reverend Alderi S. Matos, and an 
African-American minister at 
large, Trenton Rose. According to 
Hall, part of the center’s mission 
is to help the ministers identify 
and solve problems peculiar to 
their constituencies — and to 
encourage them to work together 
on dilemmas they share. 

A key part of ministering to 
Boston’s Spanish-speaking com- 
munity, according to Maynard, is 
making the several dozen His- 
panic churches that have sprung 
up in the city aware of one 
another. Boston’s Hispanic 
population doubled between 
1970 and 1980, and has grown 
dramatically in the last decade. 
Spanish is spoken in 58 different 
churches today in Boston, accord- 
ing to Emmanuel Gospel Center 
data. Of those churches, 15 are 
Catholic and 43 are Protestant. 
Some 30 of those Protestant 
churches are made up of small, 
often Pentecostal, congregations 
with a host of social-service 
needs that are increasing as the 
state cuts back its human- 
services budget and all but 
eschews services to immigrants. 

People who attend these 
churches, says Maynard, all need 
help with English, with immigra- 
tion, with finding jobs. And 
they’re more likely to get it if they 
go after it as a cohesive group 
than if they seek it individually. 

The dramatic influx of 
Brazilians in Boston has created 
































Vedrine: sees church as extended family 


Boston Missionary Baptist Church: becoming community fixture 


its own set of problems for 
Portuguese-speaking pastors, ac- 
cording to Matos. Most Brazilian 
people living and working illegal- 
ly in Boston don’t plan to stay in 
the area, says Matos. They are 
economic — and temporary — 
refugees from the overheated 
Brazilian economy. They want to 
make money, wait for things to 
cool down, and go back. 

For a minister like Matos, 
who's seeking to help his own 
congregation at the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Cambridge, 
in Cambridge’s Inman Square, as 
well as parishioners at Brazilian 
churches throughout the area, the 
illegal status of most Brazilians 
presents a problem. 

“Most Brazilians living in the 
US all need jobs and health care 
and housing,” he notes. “So we 
try to do a lot of advocacy work 
for them. We try to refer them to 
those agencies that will help 
them. But unless the law changes, 
there’s not much we in the 
churches can do other than offer 
community — a place to be with 
one’s own.” 

” a * 

On a shelf beside the Reverend 
Sam Wood's desk sits a symbol of 
his secular job as head of the 
rodent-control unit for the City of 
Boston — a baseball cap de- 
corated with a gold-plated pin of 
a rat crawling up from its brim. 
Around his neck hangs a sign of 
his ministry and his role as head 
of the newly formed Greater 
Boston Christian Alliance — a 
huge gold crucifix. 

The alliance, a coalition of 63 

See CHURCH, page 24 
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ministers, several of whom, like 
Wood, hold full-time secular jobs 
while also pastoring new 
churches, was established to fight 
crime and drugs in the city’s 
streets. 

Wood says black American 
pastors have traditionally offered 
their congregants a sense of 
community, a safe haven, and 
political leadership. But these 
days, he contends, that isn’t 
enough. 

“We are gathering together 
representatives of mainline 
churches, Pentecostal churches, 
Interdenominational churches, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, blacks, 
whites, Hispanics, and Haitians,” 
Wood says. “While you've been 
hearing some of the more well 
known activist preachers and 
pastors talking about the city’s 
problems, we've been praying. 
We want a firm foundation to be 
built on which we can act.” 

There’s a sense among many in 
the new and fastest-growing 
African-American churches in 
Boston that the core of black 
ministers most often identified as 
leaders in this city aren’t doing 
enough to help their people get 
out of the kind of poverty and 
misery that are so large a part of 
so many black and immigrant 
Bostonians’ lives. 

“Around the time of the Martin 
Luther King era, in Boston, a lot 
of the older, socially active and 
politically powerful ministers in 
Boston tended to diminish,” says 
Borders, of Morning Star Baptist, 
a member of the Christian Al- 
liance. “Some had ill health. 
Some left. They were a strong, 
cohesive, and respected organiza- 
tion. Since then, we’ve had some 
leaders in the black church — but 
most of them have operated as 
individuals. There has not been a 
stable ministerial organization. 
Ministerial coalitions will form 
around issues like the Ethiopian 
crisis. But then they'll dismantle.” 

Bruce Wall is harsher than 
Borders in his assessment of 
black religious leadership in Bos- 
ton. 

“When Dr, King was moving 
strong, he woke the church up to 
its responsibility to care, to reach 
out,” Wall says. “But when he 
died, a lot of churches and church 
leaders ran for cover. The feds 
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Jamaica Plain congregation. 


started pouring money into pro- 
grams like NAACP and PUSH, 
so the churches separated them- 
selves from the traditional roles 
they’d performed — gathering 
money, helping people look for 
jobs and housing, agitating. 

“Look at the problems in our 
community. Slowly, inch by inch, 
some churches are reaching out. 
But we should all be out on the 
corners, in the parks. If we don’t 
do it, we will lose our com- 
munities, because we’re losing 
our youth.” 

“We are going to do some- 
thing,” says the mild-mannered 
Wood adamantly. “After all these 
years of going to church and 
feeling good, 63 Christian pastors 
of Boston are uniting. We are 
going to speak out about what 
other people have been speaking 
about, but we are not going to let 
egos get in the way while our 
kids are getting killed. 

“We're going to do something 
about the fear that permeates the 
area. And we are going to preach, 
when we preach the gospel, that 
Christians can no longer go home 
from services and simply “put 
their police locks on the doors.” 

The Christian Alliance’s plans 
are vague, so far. But they’re 
unusual — and purposeful 
enough — to warrant attention. 

So, too, is what comes of this 
year’s Boston Forum for Church- 
based Economic Development, a 
May 18 conference sponsored by 
the Episcopal City Mission and 
the Emmanuel Gospel Center. 
The forum was attended by some 
60 pastors and church leaders, 
almost all of them from strug- 
gling churches in under- 
developed areas of the city. 

In her keynote address to that 
group, shortly before it broke up 
into linguistic and ethnic groups 
to discuss ways of improving 
housing and job opportunities, 
Bishop Barbara Harris, the first 
black woman bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese and a former 
urban activist, delivered this 
message, from the Book of 
Jeremiah: 

Seek the welfare of the city 
where I have sent you into 
exile. 

For in its welfare you will find 
your welfare. 

The crowd, rather than cheer- 

ing, clapped briskly. 

Then they settled down to 
work. 0 


(Cindy Powell contributed to 
this article.) 
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Franklin Zawacki & Cajun Music Ltd. Present 


the 1st annual 


REGGAE FESTIVAL 
The 
Wailers 


Toots & the Maytals 
The Tribulations 
Dominic 
(The leading Reggae D.J./Singer 
from London, Engtand) 
Sunday, June 24 
11am - 6pm 
Outdoors at Woodbury Ski Area 
te. 4 bury, CT 


ALL 
DANCIN’ 
MUSIC! 


Cajun Music 
151 Althea Street 
Providence, RI 02907 


Save $$$ with Advance Tix 
One-Day: $12.50/Two Day: $23.00 
Send Check/Money Order To: 





MARDI GRAS 
INDIANS 


CALL FOR INFO: (401) 351-6312 Pine Mosel 


sels 


1-203-263-2203 


New England’s 
Finest Southern Style 
Pit Smoked Barbecue 


OL HICKORY’ 


Memphis-Style Bar-B-Que 


Try Real Barbecue - 
slow cooked in the Tennessee tradition! 





Try our delicious- 
Ribs * Pork « Chicken 
Beef Brisket * Sandwiches 
Soups ¢ Salads * Daily Specials 


Call 630-0009 


or FAX us your order 


965-3680 
OL HICKORY" 


TAKE OUT AND CATERING ¢ OPEN tlam - 8pm 
859 Washington Street, Newtonville 


ONLINE SPECIAL 
100 PROGRAS ONLY 9.95 


ATTENTION MODEM OWNERS 
Get the most for your money on the world’s premier online service. As a DELPHI 
member you pay one low monthly fee for UNLIMITED 
access to all of the computer groups and other 
worldwide news and information services. Take 
your pick from more than 10,000 downloadable 
programs. Join now for only $9.95 and receive 

your first month of membership free! 
















JOIN NOW ONLINE 
With your computer and modem, dial 576-2981 
At the Username prompt, enter JOINBOSTON 
At the Password prompt, enter PROGRAMS 


* Of course with unlimited access you could download 1000 programs! Low monthly fee is 
available when using the above access number. Questions? Call 491-3393. 


DELPHI 


The World’s Premier Online Service 


BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC AND ARTS CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every week over 400,000 people look to the Arts And Entertainment Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment 
















section in Boston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified Office at : 


267-1234 












information. And because wescover the entire entertainment scene, we have the most comprehensive art-related classified |! 
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Continued from page 12 

County of random killings, beat- 
ings, and dismemberment. Rebel 
troops are composed mainly of 
Mano and Gio men, and Doe isn’t 
spending a lot of time differen- 
tiating between rebels and inno- 
cent bystanders. Whole villages 
have been bombed or burned to 
the ground. Drunken soldiers 
have driven through towns, in- 
discriminately firing .50-caliber 
machine guns into the mud-and- 
thatch huts. A leading opposition 
figure was found beheaded in his 
home. More than 120,000 Mano 
and Gio refugees have been 
driven into neighboring Guinea 
and the Ivory Coast, and Liberian 
reporters have described aban- 
doned villages lying in ruins, 
stinking of rotted, mutilated bod- 
ies. 

There’s good reason to want 
Doe out beyond just his penchant 
for slicing people up. The 
mercenary with a seventh-grade 
education has sent the Liberian 
economy down the tubes. After 
seizing power, he floated a new 
currency, the Doe dollar, saying it 
would have the same value as the 
US dollar, the country’s former 
standard. But in the mid 1980s, 
the government ran tight on 
money and had trouble paying its 
employees, so Doe just began 
printing more Doe dollars. When 
I arrived in Liberia, in 1985, US 
currency traded about even with 
Liberian money. By the time I 
left, a year later, black-market 
rates were approaching 50 per- 
cent. 

Since no other country will 


« touch the useless coins, Lebanese 


and Indian merchants (who con- 
trol most of the Liberian econ- 
omy since they run the majority 
of businesses in the country) 
were . willing to pay large 
premiums for a hard currency 
they could send to their families 
back home. One Lebanese travel 
agent told me he’d sell me an 
$1800 plane ticket for $800, 
provided I pay him by turning 
over my paychecks from the US 


Treasury. I could come up with 


only $600 in checks, and when I 
began counting out the remain- 
ing $200 in the bulky Liberians 
coins, he jumped up. “What am I 
going to do with this shit?” he 
screamed. “It’s worthless.” 

Gasoline shortages were com- 
mon because oil tankers refused 
even to dock in Liberian ports 
until the government came up 
with cash payments. I was as- 
signed to a West German de- 
velopment project, and the 
Germans were so breathtakingly 
organized they never ran out of 
gasoline. But fellow volunteers 
and even Liberian bus drivers 
frequently ran out of fuel. Air- 
lines have also had troubles 
dealing with Doe’s government. 
Pan Am temporarily stopped 
flying to Monrovia, the story 
goes, after a Liberian court 
awarded a native passenger 
$44,000 for his lost luggage. 

Internally, teacher strikes were 
common. Soldiers got top priority 
when paychecks were handed 
out because they have the guns, 
whereas teachers would go un- 
paid for five months at a stretch. 
Development projects foundered 
under the system of rampant 
corruption Doe presided over — 
even after their budgets had 
taken into account a 10 percent 
bribery-and-theft factor. 

All of which leads to my 
conspiracy theory — that the 
United States is secretly backing 
the rebels. At first, this notion 
flies in the face of convention — 
the US has been Doe's biggest 
supporter, providing huge aid 
payments that have kept the 
government alive and training 
Doe’s soldiers for their bloody 
rampages. But given Doe’s dismal 
record and growing unrest in 
Liberia, the enormous financial 
and military stakes, and the 
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suspicious circumstances sur- 
rounding Taylor, it begins to 
make sense. And it wouldn’t be 
the first time the US has played 
both ends against the middle. 

First, the United States has a lot 
invested in Liberia, and therefore 
a lot to lose under Doe’s feeble 
stewardship. The two warships 
with 1600 US Marines now 
anchored off Liberia’s coast aren't 
there to enjoy the scenery. The 
Voice of America broadcasts to 
all of West Africa from _ its 
Liberian transmitter. More than 
5000 Americans live and work in 
Liberia. Firestone operates the 
largest rubber-tree plantation in 
the world there. The Reagan 
administration kicked in $500 
million to prop up Doe’s regime 
in the early 1980s. And perhaps 
most important, Liberia has 
strategic importance for the US. 
Much of American intelligence 
from throughout West Africa 
passes through the US embassy 
in Monrovia, and Liberia’s airport 
is the only one in the region that 
grants landing rights to US mili- 
tary planes. 

Second, top US officials have 
grown increasingly dismayed 
with Doe’s economic bungling 
and fratricide. Congress voted to 
cut off massive aid payments in 
the wake of widespread fraud in 
the 1985 presidential election. 
(Neutral observers thought the 
opposition won, but Doe emerged 
with 51 percent of the vote after 
his hand-picked counters private- 
ly pored over the ballots for 
weeks.) When I first arrived in 
Liberia, a top US official who had 
worked in the country for several 
years told me yes, Doe was 
incompetent, but he could be 


taught to govern. A year later, 


after Doe had let the teachers 
strike linger for months, insisted 
on printing more of his worthless 
currency; stolen an election, and 
had his soldiers terrorize the 
countryside, the official’s posi- 
tion had changed. “He’s hope- 
less” was the assessment. 

Third, Charles Taylor's “es- 
cape” from the Plymouth County 
House of Corrections in 1985 
sounds fishy. Taylor had served 
briefly in Doe’s administration 
before being accused of embezzl- 
ing. He fled to the US, but the 
State Department had him ar- 
rested at Doe’s request. In Sep- 
tember 1985, Taylor and four 
other inmates allegedly sawed 
through bars blocking a laundry- 
room window and escaped. His 
four American colleagues were 
captured within days — only 
Taylor evaded authorities. 

Frankly, most people who've 
lived in Liberia will tell you the 
quarrelsome, disorganized 
citizens would have trouble 
handling a two-car funeral. The 
thought of a member of that 
culture breaking out of a US jail, 
eluding both state law-enforce- 
ment officials and the US 
Marshals Service, securing pas- 
sage back to Africa as an inter- 
national fugitive, and then or- 
ganizing and arming a successful 
resistance movement — all 
without aid — is absurd. He got 
help from someone, and given 
American officials’ growing dis- 
enchantment with Doe, it’s not 
hard to guess where it came from. 
The US didn’t need another 
Ferdinand Marcos or Anastasio 
Somoza on its hands. 

If I'm right and the US is 
lending a hand to Taylor, it’s one 
interventionist policy I’m all for. 
Taylor doesn’t sound like a saint, 
but it’s hard to imagine someone 
crueler or dumber than Doe. I 
don’t know whether my old 
village escaped ruin in the fight- 
ing. The Peace Corps evacuated 
its volunteers months ago, and 
news from remote villages is hard 
to come by. My Liberian friends 
there could now be in a refugee 
camp in the Ivory Coast, or dead. 
I hope, though, that they’re head- 
ing into another rainy season 
with a good crop of rice stored 
away, sitting around their radios 
listening for the news that Doe, 
this time, is really gone. 0 



















Don't be fooled by imitation companies copying our name and our New Yorker 
Assortment. Our only Seabrook location is 3 Chevy Chase Drive 


YOU COULD BE THE LUCKY ONE TO DRIVE OFF WITH ONE OF AMERICA'S 
HOTTEST CARS ... THE GEO METRO!!! 
Hurry, register to win today. Entry blanks available at the Phantom 


At 990 CHEVROLET Fireworks showroom. Just Stop in & Fill Out An Entry Blank. 


Or Send A 3°x5" Card with Your ame, Address & Phone Number te: 


GEO METRO" 


OVER 1000 ITEMS 
IN A 10,000 SQUARE FOOTSHOWROOM! 
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A $109.00 Value! 
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FIREWORKS & POSSESS A VALID DRIVERS LICENSE. 
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Coupons not valid with any other discount or promotion. Void where prohibited by law. Phantom Fireworks will not be responsible for loss of merchandise due to legal 
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else Is just a light.” 
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BUD LIGHT'S JAZZ ON THE SQUARE 


June 27 — Didi Stewart and Friends August 1 The Ritz 


July 11 The Laszlo Gardony Quartet August 8 Flor de Cana 
with Mick Goodrick August 15 The Olga Roman Group 


July 18 Calypso Hurricane August 22 Full Circle 
July 25 Deborah Henson-Conant August 29 Rebecca Parris and Eddie Higgins 
and Jazz Harp with Mike Monaghan 


92.9 FM 
Album Classics 


© 1990 Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THIS WEEK 


Nelson Mandela’s only public appearance 
in Boston on his US tour takes place on 
June 23 on the Charles River Esplanade. 
He will speak after performances by 
Livingston Taylor and the South African 





band Johnny Clegg and Savuka, among 

others. The event runs from noon to 6 p.m., 

, but get there early .. . real early. Folks 

: planning the day are expecting 600,000 

b y ‘ 1 ] people — that’s about four times larger 
than the Earth Day crowd. Call 742-3832. 

— Gail Ross 
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REPORT 


The MBTA wants you! 

To boost pass sales and rid- 
ership, the T is offering specials 
during the summer months. 
Through its Summer Sizzler 
program, any monthly pass 
becomes a skeleton key for 
entrance ontoany bus, subway * 
car, or train on Saturday and 
Sunday during July and August. 
Savvy T travelers will realize 
that, more than just no-cost 
inner-city weekend commut- 
ing, this means fare-free flights 
from the oppressive heat of the 
city. You can hop a free train to 
a beach in Manchester or 
Gloucester. Or take a bike 
along (four-year bicycle per- 
mits cost $5 and can be pur- 
chased at Downtown Crossing) 
and check out Revolutionary 
hot spots in Concord and near- 
by Lexington. Or head to the 
Ipswich/Hamilton area and 
bike along scenic Route 1A to 
the Myopia Polo Grounds, 
where polo matches begin on 
Sunday at 3 p.m. And remem- 
ber, passholders can bring a 
friend along for free on 
Sunday. 

The Fenway Fire program 
runs trains on the Attleboro 
and Franklin lines directly into 
Kenmore Square at Yawkey 
Station for weekend Red Sox 
games and on the Framingham 
line for all games at Fenway 
Park. And trains run to 
Foxborough's Sullivan 
Stadium for the July 21 David 
Bowie concert and for the July 
29 New Kids on the Block 
show. The Summer Sizzler spe- 
cial does not apply to the 
Sullivan Stadium runs. 

And if friends are in town, or 
if you just need to T it for a few 
days, visitor passes are avail- 
able again. These work for 
subways and buses and cost $8 
for a three-day pass, $16 fora 
seven-day pass. 

Call 722-3200 for more 
information on any of these 


programs. 
— GR 
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Stuff on steroids 





JOHN NORDELL 
MANIPULATOR 
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Double the size of the page you're reading right now. Then double it again. And again. Spreads in the Manipulator, the world's largest 
coffee-table periodical, measure an incredible 100 by 70 centimeters — that’s about seven and a half square feet — which is actually a bit 


larger than our coffee table. 


The beautifully produced quarterly, printed in Dusseldorf, looks like Stuff magazine on steroids. Publishers Wilhelm Moser and David 
Colby bill their Brobdingnagian broadsheet as “Film, Fashion, Music and Design with a Strong Interest in Art!” But what the Manipulator 
manipulates best is scale, sheer size. And advertisers. Talk about impact. The current issue even boasts a life-sized pig in full color. 

Each edition of 24,000 copies is available in 16 countries around the world. And because it’s too big to carry flat, the paper is often 


rolled up in a giant polybag provided by seller. 


And what do you do with a newspaper that’s too big to read? Why, you decorate your apartment with it, of course. You stick it on the 
walls or tape it to your ceiling. You wrap a gift in it, a big gift. Or you make it the gift itself, and pass the problem onto someone else. 
The Manipulator costs $12 and is available at Parachute Clothing, 205 Newbury Street, Boston. Call 266-6797. 
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Beer in mind 

It used to be that having a keg dropped at your 
doorstep was as easy as dropping a dime to a liquor store. 
But full-service packies seem to be going the way of full- 
service gas stations. Today most venders require a cash 
deposit to reserve a keg. And delivery? Good luck. Of the 
eight Boston-area keggeries we surveyed, only one 
provides free delivery, without a deposit, anywhere in 
metro Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, and even Medford. 
By either delusion, default, or divine right, this distributor 
calls itself the Keg King. And it’s probably not delusion. 
Owner-manager Bob Rotondo boasts that the Keg King 
sells more Budweiser than any other vender in the US. 
Hmm, guess that would actually make it the king of the 
king of beers. 

The Keg King is located at 178 Heath Street in 
Roxbury. Call 427-6442 and they will bring the goods to 


you 


"I don't go on 
leave without ‘em” 
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Not just another old bag 
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Bag or bust 

Even bicycle enthusiasts can't help but notice a major 
problem with the two-wheel transport — a conspicuous lack of 
trunk space. If stowing groceries, books, or a change of clothes 
on a bike has you stumped, take a hint from the pros. The 
choice for bicycle messengers seems clear — Courier Ware bags 
from the Cambridge store of the same name. 

Former messengers Diana Salyer and Eric Truran opened 
Courier Ware four years ago, when they got fed up with the 
design flaws and lack of durability in the bags they were 
using. The basic design of their bag is the same as that of most 
courier bags — they are worn slung over one shoulder, with 
the strap cutting diagonally across the chest. This beats 
backpacks for comfort and convenience (by sliding the bag 
from your back to your chest, you can get to its contents 
without taking it off). 

Courier Ware bags are made from Cordura, or heavy canvas, 
with Cordura reinforcements. A pack-cloth lining keeps them 
water resistant. At the suggestion of messengers, design details 
such as extra pockets inside and out have been added. And 
the back panel is cut smaller than the front, so the bag pulls 
taut around the wearer’s back and stays put. More important, 
Courier Ware makes bags that last — the seams are 
guaranteed for life. Bags come in a variety of sizes, colors, and 
patterns — solid, striped, spotted, and silk-screened. Prices 
range from $39 to $98. 

Courter Ware, at 151 Columbia Street in Central Square, 
Cambridge, is open Monday through Wednesday and on 
Friday from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thursday from 11 a.m. to 
7 p.m., and on Saturday from noon to 5 p.m. Call Aig 

al 
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ummer wines should be light and 
» simple — true or false? 
Well, both. 

If most of us associate summer wines 
with lightness, whiteness, and low-alcohol 
content, it’s not without reason. Wines of 
that ilk are easy to sip in hot weather; 
they’re easy to pair with summer dishes; 
and compared to wines we associate with 
cold-weather drinking — say, a Burgundy 
or a Cabernet — they’re decidedly more 
refreshing. 

But choosing the right summer wine isn’t 
as. simple as waltzing into your corner 
liquor store and saying, “Hey, give me 
something I can drink while I sweat.” There 
is actually a huge variety of quaffable wines 
for summer — reds and rosés along with 
whites and sparklers — and the best way to 
appreciate that is to think about what kind 
of wine you'd like with different summer 
meals. A delicate white might be ideal for, 
say, a piece of sole and a summer salad, 
but it would hardly stand up to steaks 
on the grill. Likewise, a hearty fish such as 
tuna demands far more flavor and body 
than the light-and-simple variety can deliv- 
er. 

With that in mind, we called four area 
stores known for their wine selections and 
know-how (Marty’s in Allston, Martignetti 
Liquors on the Cambridge/Watertown line, 
the Wine Cask on the Cambridge/Somer- 
ville line, and Bauer Wines in the Back Bay) 
and asked each to recommend three great 
summer wines. Our criterion: the wines had 
to be well-suited for summer and they had 
to be affordable — less than $10 each. 

The result? The first annual Lifestyle wine 
tasting. 

Our panel of five experts judged and 
rated the 12 wines in four ways: using a 
scale of one to five we assessed the intensi- 
ty and appeal of the wine’s nose (also 
known, in non-wine-ese, as “smell”); the 
richness and appeal of its color; its taste; 
and its overall value — how good was the 
wine for the money? Each wine could get 
up to 20 points per judge or, in the final 
tally among all five judges, a total score of 
up to 100 points. 

One factor to bear in mind: the accompa- 
nying chart ranks the 12 wines by that final, 
total score. Although those numbers are 
valid, it’s also important to note that there 
were some discrepancies between a wine’s 
final rating and its rating in the value cate- 
gory. For instance, the Lamarca Pinot 
Grigio, a light Italian white, was much less 
rich and full-bodied than the Meridian 
Chardonnay from Santa Barbara and ended 
up with a lower overall rating — a total of 
58 points compared with the Meridian’s 72. 

At $4.49, however, the Pinot Grigio was a 
steal, especially compared with the 
Meridian, which retails for about $10 per 
bottle. 

With that in mind, we gave each wine a 
separate rating for value, which you can 
read in the text below. That rating was cal- 
culated by adding together the points each 
judge awarded the wine for value; because 
the judges could award up to five points 
per wine in each category, each wine was 
eligible for 25 points on the value-for-the- 
dollar scale. 


SPARKLERS 





Venegazzii Prosecco Brut (non-vintage) 

Described by Bauer Wines owner Howie 
Reuben as a fun wine, this Italian sparkling 
wine hada delicate, slightly fruity taste and 
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by Caroline Knapp 


a particularly light, bubbly quality — 
Reuben suggested it as an ideal wine for 
sipping before a meal or with dessert; we 
thought it would be terrific as a mixer in 
mimosas, or in a punch. We also gave it 
high marks for value: at $8.99 per bottle, it’s 
much lighter, more flavorful, and less sweet 
than, say, Freixenet. Value: 20 out of 25 


points. 


86 Lembey Brut Cava 

A light, slightly creamy wine with a crisp 
acidity, this Spanish sparkler got mixed 
reviews. Two judges found it a bit on the 
sweet side; another thought it had a rather 
bitter, or metallic, aftertaste; and the others 
thought it was a terrific bargain, at $6.59. 
We all thought it would make a nice 
mimosa. Value: 16 points. 


’88 Niersteiner Orbel Reisling Kabinett 
(Strub Winery) 

This was such a clear winner that it con- 
firmed an original surprise about our list of 
wines: it was the only German in the lot. 
German Reislings can be great bargains — 
highly underrated yet often avoided due to 
their (often undeserved) reputation for 
sweetness. But this wine, from the famous 
Rheinhessen region, was everything a 
German Reisling can and should be: 
extremely complex, full of intense, fruity 
flavors; a tad floral in the nose but not the 
slightest bit sweet. We could see it standing 
up to any number of meals, from simple 
grilled fish to highly spiced foods. And at 
$6.99, it’s a true bargain. Value: 24 points. 


°88 Meridian Chardonnay 

Another strong contender in the white 
department, this wine from Santa Barbara 
(an up-and-coming area among aficion- 
ados of California wines) was full-bodied 
and slightly woody without being overly 


oaky. Our panel found it less rich and but- 
tery than many more expensive 
Chardonnays but considered it a decent 
bargain, at $10 per bottle. An additional 
note: this would be nice with grilled tuna 
steaks, a fish that’s particularly hard to pair 
with wine. Value: 17 points. 


’°89 Domaine du Vieux Chéne 

Just in from the Rhéne Valley — which is 
known for big, hearty wines — this struck 
us as somewhat thin: delicate but excep- 
tionally simple, given its roots. If you keep 
it real cold and serve it outdoors — at a pic- 
nic, say, with very light food — it’s fine. If 
you’re looking for something more com- 
plex, you might like it less. At $5.50, 
though, it’s a good simple choice. Value: 17 


points. 


*89 Lamarca Pinot Grigio 

Our panel had roughly the same reaction 
to this Italian white: light, pleasant, emi- 
nently quaffable, dry, and on the simple 
side. We tasted it, nodded, gave it generally 
positive marks, and then double-checked 
the price: $4.49. For the price, it had con- 
siderably more weight and flavor than 
you’d expect. Value: 20 points. 


’°89 Lais Vieux Cépages 

Another surprise about the list was the 
shortage of rosés, which can be wonder- 
ful summer wines: light and complex at 
the same time, loaded with flavor, and 
underrated because, like the German 
wines, they. suffer an often-underserved 
reputation for sweetness. Most people no 
doubt associate rosés with sweet 
California blush wines, but this Rhéne- 
style wine proves that there is indeed life 
beyond Zinfandel. Made from the 
grenache grape, it comes from the 
McDowell Valley Vineyards in California, 


The following chart shows the final results of the tasting. Tbe total score reflects the 
wine’s overall appeal — its smell, color, taste, and value. Note that our favorites might 
not necessarily be your favorites. Most members of the panel prefer big, bearty, full- 

.bodied wines, and try as they did not to let that bias interfere, it might bave factored 


into the judging. 


As requested, though, the wine merchants we contacted selected a wide variety of 
wines; they’re all good buys for the money, but they also vary greatly in style and, 
accordingly, wouldn't necessarily be appropriate for all tastes or all dishes. 


Price Total 


Wine/ (recommending ty 
100 points 


store) 


88 Neirsteiner Orbel 
Reisling Kabinett (Strub) 
(Marty’s) 


’89 Beaujolais Villages 
(Marty’s) 


$6.99 95 


$7.49 82.5 


86 Penfold’s Koonunga $6.99 
Hill Shiraz/Cabernet 


(Bauer Wines) 

’86 Berberana Rioja 
Carta de Plata 
(Martignetti) 


’89 Lais Vieux 


Cépages 
(Marty’s) 


(Bauer Wines) 





Wine/ (recommending 
lore) 


Price Total score 
St ri 


out 
100 points 


Venegazzii Prosecco $8.99 67 
Brut (non-vintage) 


(Bauer Wines) 


*89 Domaine du Vieux 
Chéne (white) 
(Wine Cask) 


’°86 Lembey Brut Cava 
(Martignetti) 


*89 Lamarca Pinot 
Grigio 
(Martignetti) 


°89 Domaine du Vieux 
Chéne (rosé) 
(Wine Cask) 


’89 Georges DuBoeuf 


Morgon Beaujolais 
(Wine Cask) 
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Twelve great summer wines 
for less than $10 









but Michael Reiss, Marty’s wine manager, 
compares it with some of the great rosés 
of southern France, particularly Pro- 
vence. That may be a slight exaggeration, 
but it’s a full-bodied wine nonetheless, 
with a wonderful, rich salmon color and a 
clean, refreshing taste. It could stand up 
well to grilled fish — salmon in particular 
— and, at $7.99, it’s considerably less 
expensive that its French counterparts, 
which can run upwards of $17. Value: 22 


points. 


*89 Domaine du Vieux Chéne 

Although this was compared with a 
Provencal rosé too, it was a surprising dis- 
appointment to the panel (please note, 
though, that only one member of the group 
had a strong bias toward rosé wines). One 
judge compared it to drinking water; two 
found it to have a bitter, slightly metallic 
aftertaste; everyone found it a bit shy on 
flavor. At $5.99, though, it’s a decent, easy- 
to-sip rosé and quite a bargain. Value: 16.5 


points. 





’°89 Beaujolais Villages 

Marty’s Reiss admitted it sounded a bit 
trite, recommending a Beaujolais for sum- 
mer quaffing, but 1989 was a particularly 
good year for Beaujolais. Lush, rich, soft, 
and fruity, it also had a beautiful rich color | 
and a nice, slightly smoky nose. Panelists | 
thought it would be an excellent choice for 
grilled meats or an indoor meal — say, with 
turkey. And the price ain’t bad: $7.49. | 
Value: 23.5 points. 
| 
’87 Penfold’s Koonunga Hill 
Shiraz/Cabernet 

We were surprised to find this Australian 
wine on the list, wondering if anything 
made from the notoriously hearty cabernet 
grape could be considered a summer wine. 
Surprise, though — it was much lighter 
than expected, probably because there’s 
much more shiraz than cabernet in it (75 | 
percent shiraz to 25 percent cabernet). It | 
also turned out to be something of a wine 
lover’s wine, the kind you might not adore 
but will certainly appreciate. It changed a 
great deal in the bottle after opening, shift- 
ing from tannic and somewhat rough to 
mellow, soft, and grapy. Also somewhat 
spicy and complex in a non-overbearing 
way (i.e., you don’t have to think about it 
too much). Another bargain, too — $6.99 
per bottle. Value: 23 points. 





86 Berberana Rioja Carta de Plata 

Another mixed review for this Spanish 
wine. Comments ranged from “average” to 
“full-bodied and complex.” If there was a 
unanimous complaint, it was that the wine 
tasted slightly chalky (and it faded quickly). 
Still, it had some strong qualities — a sup- 
ple wine with hints of chocolate and 
licorice — and we all thought it had strong 
barbecue potential. And it’s yet another 
good deal, at $5.49. Value: 22 points. 





’89 Georges DuBoeuf Morgon 
Beaujolais 

This was the only true disappointment: 
most panelists found it to be too sweet and 
simple, strong in neither flavor nor body. 
Given its price — $10 per bottle — we 
also questioned its value. There are a lot of 
great wines to be had out there for less 
than $10; this wasn’t one of them. Value: 7 
points. QO 
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hen the Red Sox blew the 1986 
World Series, Larry Greenberg, 
then an undergraduate at 


Northwestern University, sought profes- 
sional counseling for the first time. 

The Sox had been one out away from 
winning their first World Series in 68 years. 
Then, after a series of calamities (including 
Mets outfielder Mookie Wilson's infamous 
ground ball through Bill Buckner’s legs), it 
all blew up in their faces. 

Greenberg was devastated. He didn’t talk 
to one of his best friends — a big Mets fan 
— for a week and a half. He lost six pounds 
| and had trouble sleeping at night. And his 
| schoolwork slipped. Eventually he had to 
| drop one of his courses. 

On his initial counseling visit, Greenberg 
grappled with the issue of why manager 
John McNamara didn’t have a defensive 
replacement like Dave Stapleton in the 
game for Buckner to begin with. 

But in the ensuing sessions, Greenberg 
recalls, he tried to probe just why a sporting 
event — something that had no actual rela- 
tionship to his life — affected him so pro- 
foundly. “I've been a big Red Sox fan all my 
life,” he says, “and I wasn’t just disappoint- 
ed that my team lost. I was hurt personally, 
and deeply ashamed.” 

“In the counseling sessions,” he contin- 
ues, “I saw my reaction as a real psycholog- 
ical issue. f wondered why I choose some- 
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identify with such displays. 

There’s Newsweek Boston bureau chief 
Mark Starr, who, in a recent issue of Sport- 
Boston magazine, tells of being on assign- 
ment in Jerusalem on Opening Day 1978. 
While visiting the Wailing Wall, he scribbled 
down a request for God to grant his 
beloved Red Sox the American League pen- 
nant that year, and he stuck his plea 
between the cracks of the most sacred wall 
in the world (unless, of course, you count 
Fenway’s Green Monster). Starr maintains 
that his sacrilege accounted for Bucky 
Dent’s three-run homer, which beat the Red 
Sox in the infamous '78 playoff game. 

There's also Jon Capp, a militant fan of 
the University of Michigan basketball team 
who was living in London during the NCAA 
basketball tournament four years ago. He 
convinced a woman he had been dating to 
drive him 70 miles to a rural American 
Army base, where he could watch an early- 


round game. He then proceeded to ignore | 
her as waves of scummy Gls made crude | 
remarks to her. “In order to make her take | 
me,” he remembers, “! told her I loved her. | 


Two days later, after my team lost, I 
informed her that I did not love her.” 

On a brighter note, there’s Steven Rich, a 
Red Sox-loving soulmate of Larry Green- 
berg, who was a senior at Hamilton College 
in Clinton, New York, when his team 
defeated the California Angels to win the 


It’s gruesome... it’s growing ...it's 


GAMES 


(Gluttonous, Addictive & Masochistic Enthusiasm over Sports) 


thing I have no control of — sports — to 
invest so heavily in. I vowed, from then on, 
to try to distance myself from the games I 
watched and the teams I rooted for. It just 
wasn’t worth the pain.” 

Four years later, Greenberg had trouble 
sleeping again. This time, he couldn’t get 
over how the Celtics had lost to the Knicks 
in the Eastern Conference Quarterfinals. He 
shrugs, remembering his resolution four 
years earlier. “It’s a lost cause,” he says, 
“sort of an addiction to the local teams.” 

For lack of a clinical term (we couldn't 
find one), let’s call it a Gluttonous, 
Addictive, and Masochistic Enthusiasm for 

| Sports (GAMES). GAMES is a common 
| affliction among otherwise even-tempered 
ind well-adjusted folk, usually men. It is 
distinguishable from the behavior of more- 
casual sports observers by an extreme emo- 
| tional investment in the fortunes of one’s 
adopted teams. It often results in strange, 
outlandish, and downright anti-social 
behavior. And it seems to be an outlet for 
some kind of passion that isn’t easily 
expressed elsewhere. “If you could bottle 
that emotion,” former Celtic center Bill 
Russell wrote in his book Second Wind, 
commenting on sporting audiences, “you’d 
have enough hate to fight a war and 
enough joy to prevent one.” 

Larry Greenberg’s story might sound 
extraordinary. But consider the following. 

© GAMES victim Ron Marshall is a sweet, 
mild-mannered corporate attorney from 
Michigan and a maniacal fan of the Detroit 
Pistons. Three years ago, Marshall repeat- 
edly sent angry, cuss-filled letters to the 
National Basketball Association offices to 
protest Robert Parish’s sucker punch on Bill 
Laimbeer in the 1987 Eastern Conference 
finals. His letters, each increasingly filled 
with bile, became so offensive that the NBA 
sent him a letter with a thinly veiled threat 
of legal action if he continued the cam- 
paign. 

¢ Bruce Buschel is a New York-based 
writer and consultant and an inveterate 
Rotisserie Baseball player who contemplat- 
ed paying someone to break the legs of for- 
mer Oakland A’s pitcher Matt Keough after 
a string of poor performances. 

e Peter Stroebl, a New Yorker, loves the 
Knicks and Mets and regularly attends their 
games. Recently he has taken to making his 
girlfriend sit two seats away from him, if 
possible, because she disturbs his concen- 
tration. 

And those are just a few. Indeed, there 
are GAMES sufferers everywhere who can 
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1986 American League Championship 
Series. After the victory, Rich hopped in his 
car and drove for hours through the dark 
hills of upstate New York. “It was such a 
sweet personal moment,” he recalls, “and I 
needed to revel in it. Just hearing any late- 
night DJ report the score, even if I'd heard 
it about 100 times, gave me a warm feeling 
inside.” He put more than 150 miles on his 
car that night and didn’t return to campus 
until 4 a.m. 

All these antics courtesy of spectator 
sports. Objectively speaking, it is behavior 
that might cast doubt on the spectators’ 
basic equilibrium. But cloaked in the main- 
stream guise of sports fanaticism — a cen- 
tral element of our culture — it comes off 
as accepted behavior. Rather quaint, even. 

Still, commitments at that level raise a 
few questions. Why do we care so much? 
And just what it is about spectator sports 
that so seduces us? 

An anonymous local writer is a devout 
Yankee fan (given the team’s recent perfor- 
mances, we can understand his desire for 
anonymity). His earliest baseball memory is 
of humiliating his parents by throwing a 
tantrum in the middle of a family gathering 
at his childhood home in Pennsylvania 
when his team lost the 1960 World Series 
on Bill Mazeroski’s famous ninth-inning 
home run. To the anonymous Yankee fan 
(call him “Di Maggio”), sports offer clarity 
in the face of life’s pervasive ambiguity. “If 
there’s a fundamental appeal to sports,” he 
posits, “it’s that there are finite time limits, 
there are undebatable numbers, there are 
good guys and bad guys, and there are 
winners and losers. There’s not much else 
in our everyday lives that is so absolute. It’s 
a clean operation, all in a relatively brief 
period of time.” 

Sporting events contrast sharply to life’s 
vast gray areas, he says, and to the uncer- 
tainty of our work and our relationships. 
Sports offer an ideal framework for emo- 
tional investment. Save for the occasional 
tie, games are never inconclusive, and if 
they’re unsatisfying at all, it’s only because 
the experiences are totally vicarious. 

And yet the extreme relish and anguish 
of the team addict suggests that the vicari- 
ous nature of spectator sports hardly damp- 
ens the attachment of its followers. 

“I don’t buy the idea that what happens 
to my teams has no real relationship to my 
life,” says Eddie Andelman, WHDH's resi- 
dent sportstalk guru and a serious Boston- 
team intimate. He claims to have been two 
hours late to his own wedding, in 1969, 
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because it happened to coincide with a 

Celtics playoff game against the Lakers. 

“The Boston teams are a very important 
| part of me, like my kids, like my friends. 

When they win, it’s one of life’s simple 
delights. It’s like a good meal, a vacation, or 
any other big dose of pleasure.” 

Andelman offers regionalism as a theory 
— perhaps a milder variation of the nation- 
alism among European soccer fans that has 
sparked brutality and sometimes death. “A 
lot of it, I think, has to do with the pride we 
take in our areas. I’m very proud of being 
from around here,” adds Andelman, who 
grew up in Dorchester. “These people [the 
players) represent me, and they’re what I 
strive for.” 

Harvey Dulberg, PhD, is a local sports 
psychologist who maintains that people 
were more upset around these parts when 
the Red Sox lost the '86 World Series than 
when the space shuttle blew up. “It [team 
addiction) is a variation of ‘My daddy’s big- 
ger than your daddy,’ the idea that we, as 
represented by our city’s teams, are superi- 
or or inferior to other cities.” 

“There’s no question that a lot of these 
attachments are territorial,” adds Jon Capp, 
who despite his treatment of that woman 
back in England, is really quite thoughtful. 
“This is particularly true if you’re from 
someplace like Detroit, which gets an inor- 
dinate amount of abuse heaped on it.” A 
Detroiter himself, Capp adds that his 
parents were married on the afternoon the 
Detroit Lions played in the 1954 NFL cham- 
pionship game. His uncle, who was the 
best man, attended the ceremony with a 
transistor radio, listening through an ear 
plug. 

“Fans like me relish more than anything 
else beating a team from, say, Los Angeles, 
because we resent how patronizing these 
people are to us.” 

Bostonians have their own crosses to 
bear. In the words of “Di Maggio,” 
“Boston’s a city with a chip on its shoulder. 
It has an inferiority complex too, one that 
comes from it being so close to New York.” 

True, perhaps, but who are we to believe 
a Yankees fan? 

There’s another school of thought that’s 
; rooted much less in the city’s inherent char- 
acter than in what the local teams — specif- 
ically, the Red Sox — have done to their 
fans: namely, foster mass insecurity. Larry 
Greenberg, the Boston GAMES sufferer 
who sought counseling four years ago, is 
convinced that the chicken, in this case. 
came well before the egg. In the 19th cen- 
tury, he claims, no one would ever have 
accused Boston of being a city with a chip 
on its shoulder. But now, he says, “by way 
of watching the Red Sox for so many years, 
we're convinced that we're cursed. We're 
defensive. We're paranoid. And all this 
translates into energy, and in a weird way, 
passion.” 

Newsweek's Mark Starr adds that triumphs 
simply aren't as interesting as losses. “So 
we're forever seduced by the Red Sox,” he 
says. “We fee! tragedies more intensely. 
That’s why Shakespeare's tragedies are bet- 
ter known than his comedies. I mean, if a 
Boston team wins a championship, I might 
climb a phone pole or something, but that’s 
nothing compared to how I react when we 
lose.” In the 1976 NFL playoffs, for instance, 
Starr was barely restrained from kicking in 
the TV set when the Patriots’ Ray Hamilton 
received his infamous roughing-the-passer 
penalty, a crucial call that kept alive a last- 
minute drive by Oakland. 

Indeed, people remember where they 
were when John F. Kennedy was shot. 
They don’t remember where they were 
when he was elected. 

And it doesn’t matter how many champi- 
onships the Celtics win, Greenberg adds, or 
how much suceess the Bruins have had 
over the years. “The psyche of this town is 











rooted in the Red Sox. Personally, I love 
them like a woman | know will break my 
heart. It’s painful and it’s addictive and the 
only way to master the infatuation is to 
sleep with the woman.” Or in the case of 
the BoSox, to see them win a World Series 


| —and that hasn't happened since 1918. 


And that is why the tragedy of ’86 so dev- 
astated the Boston addicts: they were so 
close to exorcising the demons that hung 
over them, so close to bedding that elusive 
woman, only to have her run away at the 
last minute, into the arms of that loathsome 
idiot from — gulp — New York. It was the 
Boston sports addict's lowest moment. 

It was also testimony to the extent to 
which the GAMES afflicted personalize the 
wins and losses of their adopted teams. 
“I've spent my entire life reminding people 
that sports are supposed to be fun,” said 
Eddie Andelman, “but this loss was the 
most important thing in the world to some 
people. People were saying, ‘There’s no 
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hope for me.’ ” Some of the callers to his 
show that night sounded so distraught, he 
recalls, that the Boston police became con- 
cerned about possible suicides. They urged 
Andelman’s crew to keep the talkers on the 
line and find out where they were calling 
from. He stayed on the air until 5 a.m. 

Still, in actuality, the outcome of the 
game that night had no tangible effect on 
anyone’s daily life: the facts of the Boston 
GAMES sufferer’s life — his job status, fam- 
ily situation, and (betting aside) bank 
accounts — remained the same. Fans 
could flick off the tube, walk away, and for- 
get about what they'd seen. 

Which begs another question: if a mere 
sporting event — even a tragic one — can 
be so distressing, just how healthy are these 
attachments? 

To Steven Rich, the GAMES casualty who 
drove the night away in upstate New York, 
it’s hard even to see the question as a 
health issue. “It just sort of becomes part of 
your life, like your arms,” he says. “Dwight 
Evans is literally a part of me that I grew up 
with. I remember him making a great catch 
against the White Sox in 1973. I see it as 
being outside the scope of psychology.” 

Instead, Rich waxes existential. “Maybe 
it’s just that we don’t have enough passion 
in our lives, and our teams are our mecha- 
nisms for experiencing the spectacular. I 
don’t know.” 

Eddie Andelman is far less equivocal. 
“It's absolutely healthy. Even in bad times, I 
value the love I have for the Boston teams a 
great deal.” 

Stuart Murphy is a Boston addict who 
claims to have requested a hotel room fac- 
ing east on a business trip to Rochester, 
New York, several years ago so he’d have a 
better chance of picking up a Celtics play- 
off game on the radio. “An attachment to a 
team,” he says, “is an antidote to the mun- 
dane. It’s a little like gambling without the 
financial risk: the more you invest, the 
more you get out of the experience. There's 
nothing wrong with that.” 

Jon Capp is more cynical. “I think it has a 
lot to do with immaturity and insecurity, 
two subjects I'm very familiar with. Any 
clear-minded adult who gets all bent out of 
shape because his team lost a hockey game 
is probably missing something in his life. 
You have to be insecure to be threatened 
when this happens to you.” 

Capp adds that he feels threatened every 
time the Detroit teams lose. 

To psychologist Jack Kerzner, the rabid 
fan might run into problems when his pas- 


sions shield him from the significant issues | 


of his life. “I once treated a 16-year-oid boy 
with cerebral palsy,” he says. “He was a 
Boston sports fanatic to the point where if 
someone mentioned the New York 
Yankees in the [Kerzner’s} office, he'd get 
so upset, he'd leave. Clearly, he was hiding 
from the disease.” 
Team addictions can also be unhealthy 

he says, when commitments to teams inter- 











fere with job performance or significant | 
relationships. In cases like these, teams | 


become the outlet for more deeply rooted 
personal issues. But for the most part 
Kerzner is hesitant to label sports fanati- 
cism, even in it’s strangest incarnations, as 
being problematic. “It’s basic human nature 
to invest oneself emotionally, and in the 
overall spectrum of addiction — compared, 
say, to drugs or alcohol — | don't think it's 
such a big deal. There are so many frac- 
tured things in our lives today, to experi- 
ence a game, one intense beginning-to-end 
experience, isn’t such a bad thing.” 

_ And besides, GAMES sufferers don’t 
seem to have much choice in the matter. 
Consider poor Jon Capp, who at the age of 
22, cried and refused to go back to college 
for three days after his beloved Pistons lost 
to the Celtics in the playoffs three years ago 


Or Newsweek's Mark Starr, who, one day | 


in the late 1970s, was five minutes from a 
scheduled meeting with then Nicaraguan 
president Anastasio Somoza when the 
Patriots game he was listening to in the 
Managua Hotel International went into 
overtime. He stayed with the Pats game. 


Luckily, the Patriots lost quickly, and | 


Somoza was late anyway. 


Or even Larry Greenberg, who might be 
a bit more self-aware, thanks to his stint in | 
counseling, but is still every bit the basket | 


case when it comes to his cherished Red 
Sox, Celtics, Bruins, and Patriots. 

“When you're intimately involved with a 
team,” he says “it’s like blind faith, like 
being in a cult that nobody really under- 
stands, including me. But you go ahead 
with the rituals anyway, and you try to be 
as normal and civilized as you can be. 
Sometimes you succeed. And sometimes 
you just don’t have a choice.” 

He pauses, then adds, “Especially when 
the Red Sox are involved.” Q 
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Table talk at the Loading Zone 


Art attack 


Design maneuvers on the restaurant front 


by Mary H. Frakes 


any of the recent arrivals on 

Boston's restaurant scene are, at 

heart, social places. If the pun- 
dits are right and we're all cocooning like 
mad, perhaps this means we're finally 
ready for a little interaction when we do 
go out; after all, if we wanted to zone out 
or read a book while shoveling food in our 
faces, we could have stayed home, right? 

This shift places special burdens on the 
interior designer, who must often act as a 
subtle matchmaker, drawing people 
together without making them feel as 
though they're being shoved at one anoth- 
er. Consequently, when you walk into a 
new restaurant, you're likely to be con- 
fronted with the result of quite a compli- 
cated project. 

The best example of this, of course, is 
the recently opened Loading Zone, at 150 
Kneeland Street, which has diners circulat- 
ing among the tables, inspecting the spe- 
cially commissioned artworks beneath the 
plexiglass tabletops, and generally seeing 
and being seen. People have been known 
to strike up discussions about a particular 
piece with strangers, which is a nice 
change: haven't we all had dinners where 
we would have sold our souls for a good 
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conversation topic? Aside from publicizing 
local artists — a worthy goal in itself — the 
Loading Zone’s design helps create a 
relaxed, informal feeling. Unfortunately, 
the art is the best thing about the restau- 
rant; the food is pretty mediocre. But it’s 
definitely high concept. 

The Hub Club is another example of 
how designers create a social atmosphere. 
Although it’s been putting more emphasis 
on its nightclub recently, the first-floor 
restaurant space was designed to promote 
eye contact among patrons. Architects 
Cary Tamarklin and Tim Techler put the 
long bar on one side at the same level as a 
raised platform on the other, so diners on 
both sides not only are at eye level with 
one another but also have a good view of 
the tables in the lower area in the center. 
It’s easy to keep tabs on the action, to see 
who’s there — an important consideration 
for the kind of social animals the Hub Club 
attracts. 

The impulse toward excitement in din- 
ing may also be behind the increased use 
of bolder colors. No longer seeking refuge 
from the hectic pace of the ’80s, which 
demanded soothing, washed-out post- 
modern pastels, we now want dining out 


KATHY CHAPMAN 





to be fun, celebratory. What we're begin- 
ning to see are bold blocks of saturated 
primary and secondary hues. Michela’s has 
gone from soft sponged finishes on the 
walls to purple doors, red ceilings, and 
sunny yellow walls; the colors are similar 
at the Hub Club. Biba’s emerald-uphol- 
stered bar chairs, fire-engine stair rail, and 
yellow walls generate a lot of visual ener- 


What's nice about these designs is that 
they haven’t become clichés. About 10 
years ago, my friend Hungry Josh, the 
original omnivore, developed a guideline 
for choosing a restaurant, one he called 
the Pink Tablecloth Theory: when in doubt 
about a place to eat, he said, go to one that 
has pink tablecloths or napkins. The Pink 
Tablecloth Theory was developed at about 
the time that Americans began to get cre- 
ative with their cooking, and a restaurant 
that eschewed both the traditional (white 
linen) and the rustic (red-checked cotton) 
in its napery most likely had an adventur- 
ous soul in the kitchen. 

But that was before salmon and peach 
and pink became ubiquitous. Thankfully, 
today’s brand of restaurant designers man- 
ages to be avoiding the obvious. At the 


Hub Club, for instance, rather than using 
turquoise, pink, and a thicket of palm trees 
to suggest the Caribbean feel the owners 
wanted, Tamarklin and Techler employed 
a vibrant palette and iconography to sug- 
gest an island mood, not a stage set. The 
edge of the bar undulates like a wave, the 
colors are those of sand and sky. The 
Cottonwood Café, designed by George 
Turnbull, takes a similar approach, though 
the result is very different. He avoided a 
literal take on the Southwest, a la Cactus 
Club; instead, the Cottonwood features 
teal and purple, neon, simple yet sophisti- 
cated furniture forms, and the occasional 
unobtrusive cactus to create a casual feel 
that doesn’t make you want to yell 
“Giddyup!” 

Another contrast: the renovated Blue 
Diner, owned by the same people who 
created the Loading Zone, has an authen- 
tic 50s feel. It’s the same premise as the 
one behind Dad’s Beantown Diner, but 
Dad's has taken it to the point of parody 
and beyond (though this summer its Dick 
Tracy wallpaper looks up to the minute). 
It just tries too hard. 

All of which is to say that as we hunker 
down for the 90s we're likely to see more 
restaurants that concentrate on creating 
lively atmospheres with — ideally — origi- 
nal concepts. One can only hope that 
won't come at the expense of taste — culi- 
nary or otherwise. 


Just grazing... 

eYou can’t miss Jimy Mac’s Southern 
Comfort, on the Cambridge-Somerville line 
between Porter and Inman Squares. For 
one thing, the exterior shingles are a bril- 
liant yellow with red trim, and they’re 
nailed on in a zigzag, crazy-quilt pattern. 
It’s an extension of the barbecue shop 
next door, and the menu will combine 
Jimy Mac’s barbecued everything (includ- 
ing a barbecued-bologna sandwich) with 
hearty, home-style Southern versions of 
meat loaf, pork chops, and greens. It’s 
scheduled to open “when we get all the 
work finished,” says owner Buster Harris; 
that should be sometime this summer. 

e Weylu’s, the how-can-you-miss-it mega- 
restaurant on Route 1 in Saugus, has anew 
— and smaller — cousin. Midori 
Tappenyaki and Sushi Bar is owned by the 
same restaurateur as Weylu’s and is 
housed in the same complex, but it’s dis- 
tinctly Japanese — look for more than 40 
varieties of sushi and sashimi and com- 
plete dinners for less than $19.95. 
Compared with the gastronomic mother 
ship, there’s relative intimacy, too: Midori 
has a mere 120 tables. 

e Another convert to the trend toward 
lighter, more healthful cooking: Parker’s 
Restaurant, in the Omni Parker House. 
Chef Scott Bonnyman recently introduced 
a spring and summer menu that’s heavy on 
fresh herbs and vegetables, light on calo- 
ries. Many items are grilled; lots of fresh 
mint, basil, and tarragon are on hand; and 
cream- and butter-based sauces have been 
replaced with broths and sauces made 
with rosemary and natural juices. A partic- 
ularly nice example: a braised lobster dish 
served with julienne vegetables and crou- 
tons in a fennel broth. Q 
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Six BNN-TV access producers are 
finalists in the 13th annual Hometown 
USA Video Festival. 

The Festival recognizes outstanding 
local cable TV programs. 

There were over 2000 entries from 
360 cities in 41 states this year. Re- 
cognized as a finalist is an honor. Win- 
ners will be announced on July 26 at the 
National Federation Of Local Cable 
Programmers annual convention in 
Washington, D.C. The festival is spon- 
sored by the Federation. 

BNN-TV access producers who are 
finalists are: 

John Luvender of Jamacia Plain, 
BNN-TV access producer who is facility 
technical director of Malden Access 
Television, is a finalist for his documen- 
tary, ‘‘A Matter Of Conscience”’ profiling 
a Vietnam veteran and artist, Bill Short. 
He was cited in the protedsions cat- 





egory for his work. 

Musician-composer David Edgar 
Walter of Roslindale won recognition in 
the innovative series category for his 
weekly animation show, “Crazy 
Dinosaurs.’’ The program is scheduled 
weekly on BNN-TV on Monday nights at 
10 o’clock. 

Photographer- videographer Windy 7 
of Roxbury is a finalist in two categories 
in the professional category for innova- 
tion and public service announcements. 
He is producer of the weekly ‘‘Back 
Stage With E.V.M.-TV”’ on Saturday 
nights at 9 p.m. The program offers mul- 
tiple variety segments of local people 
and talent. 

Richard Kaplan of Cambridge, for- 
merly of Jamaica Plain, is a finalist in the 
media professional-video art sector for 
‘The Corner.’’ The seven minute video 


a © 


was destin in i Jamaica pin with actors 


and musicians. It focused on the urban 
chaos created by a construction project. 
Kaplan, who is a staff member of Cam- 
bridge Community Access Television, 
produced the piece as a BNN-TV access 
producer and edited with CCATV equip- 
ment. 

Susan Lawrence, free lance writer 
from Jamaica Plain, is a finalist for a 
sensitive documentary on ‘‘A Quilt For 
Joey.’’ Her South End friends, a married 
couple, devoted two years of com- 
passionate involvement and care with 
their friend, Joey, resulting in their panel 
for the AIDS quilt in his memory. 

Nine Lambiase of Hyde Park is a 
finalist for ‘‘Youth Gone Wild’’ in the 
youth division. He used his brother, Mat- 
thew, and his friends Thomas and 
Ernest Cataloni, also of Hyde Park, as 
actors in a variety of drama segments. 














—— 
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| by Eric Zicklin 


ince the ’70s are hip again (witness 
the return of bell-bottoms, side- 
burns, and Paul McCartney), I rent- 
| ed Saturday Night Fever to catch up on the 
decade’s symbols and references. The 
movie that made Yvonne Elliman a star 
| (you don’t remember “If I Can’t Have You, 
I Don’t Want Nobody Baby”?) wasn’t very 
helpful since that side of the ’70s — 
unabashed disco pairs dancing and eight- 
inch Afros — is unlikely to reappear. But 
watching Johnny Travolta strut through 
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A beer of one’s own 
The case for brand loyalty 


°°? 


“What'll you have?”, I’m never prepared 
with a self-assured answer. In fact, I’m usu- 
ally in a panic, scrambling to appear casual 
about delivering a decision I haven't yet 
reached: Since it is terribly uncool to ask a 
bartender for “another minute, please,” I 
generally stare absently over his head, 
looking for a menu like McDonald's. 

“Uhhh,” I generally say, “Whaddya got 
on tap?” 

I have no idea why this information 
should interest me, but it’s generally asked 






ROGER JONES 


beer market already. How bout giving the 
little guy a chance? 

Okay, okay, my conformist side says, I'll 
get something else. 

By now the bartender has finished his 
rap and is impatiently waiting for an order. 
I stall. 

“Hmm. What light beers do you have?” 

Forget the beer, the adventurous side 
says, try something exotic. Take a chance. 

Not here, conformity advises. 

That's what you always say. 


| nightclubs ordering his standard 7-and-7 _ of bartenders and it kills time while I look Shut up. 
| made me realize there is a glaring omis- around to see what the larger and angrier Coward. 
| sion in my social make-up —I don’t have men are drinking. I count the scowls — Fine! 


| a drink. 
| It’s been a foolish and prolonged over- 
| sight, but I have failed to develop a taste 
for one specific alcohol or mix, making 
nightclub and bar visits extremely stressful 
events. 

When a bartender points in my direction 
and, using only his eyebrows, asks, 


four Budweisers, two Busches, and a 
Rolling Rock. 

Can't disappoint these fellas with some 
wimpy drink, I tell myself; I'll just ask for a 
Bud. 

What a boring brand, my adventurous 
side protests, so conventional and anony- 
mous. They must have 70 percent of the 


“Thank you,” I interrupt the bartender, 
“but I'll have a Stoli and tonic.” 

“Tonic?” he asks innocently enough. 

Uh oh. Maybe tonic is for girls or some- 
thing. 

So what? Insecure? 

“Yes, tonic please.” 

“Would you like a lime with that?” 


Oh, now he’s mocking me. 

“Sure, a lime. Bring me a doily, too, and 
tie a pretty ribbon around the glass, would 
you?” 

It can get this ludicrous. But if I had a 
favorite drink — a chosen beverage — that 
I consistently ordered, this sort of 
encounter would never happen. The 
words “Dewars on the rocks,” “Heineken,” 
or, dare I say it, “bourbon, neat” would 
tumble so gracefully from my mouth that I 
would never miss a beat of conversation 
with those simply fascinating people 
uncontrollably drawn to my confident 
cocktail selections. At friends’ homes, they 
would hand me “the usual” within 
moments of my entrance. And upon meet- 
ing an ex-lover unexpectedly, we would 
sit down for a drink and share a wry grin 
when she ordered my potable for me (“Or 
has that changed too, Eric?”). 


What I need is some brand loyalty, a 
deep devotion to one distiller or brewer. | 
As a diehard Miller man or Gilbey’s guy, I | 


would be relieved of all obligations to 
think. When someone asked, “Drink?”, I'd 
reflexively say my brand's name whether I 
wanted it or not, because that would be 
my drink, dammit, and sometimes I'd 
order it simply out of allegiance. 

And why not? I’ve got inexplicable, 
bedrock loyalties in every other realm of 
spending. I support Wendy’s so blindly in 
the burger wars you might think I was a 
large shareholder. Converse has always 
been my shoe of choice, though I can’t 
think of a single reason why. Herrel’s is 
my ice cream, Peter Jennings my anchor- 
man, Heinz is my ketchup, and I'll only 


brush with Crest. To this day, I won't | 


watch any of the Police Academy movies 
— a noble sacrifice, indeed — because 
they star Bobcat Goldthwait, who is feud- 
ing with Sam Kinison, my brand-name 
comedian. 

If you think this is starting to resemble a 
personals ad, then you know that some 
brand loyalists actually advertise them- 
selves using their consumer fidelities as 
adjectives that somehow represent their 
individuality. Why else would it matter 
that a single white male, 26, is “into 
Clapton”? 

Which raises the difficult question: if 
your guitarist is Michelob pitchman Eric 
Clapton but your beer isn’t Michelob, to 
whom are you being disloyal? You may 
think this inconsequential, but since I 
already have a brand-name guitarist (Trey 
Anastasio), I don’t want to switch to 
Clapton just to choose Michelob as my 
alcoholic beverage. I’m unable to adopt 
Coors for the same reason; I've already got 
my balding, talentless, has-been celebrity 
(Burt Reynolds) and can’t risk the appear- 
ance of supporting spokesman Bruce Willis 
(or is that guy just a look-alike?). I even 
have a conflict with the venerable Sam 


Adams brand; a seventh-grade report on | 


the Constitution left me a strict T. Jefferson 
man when it comes to founding fathers. 
Without an unhypocritical option, I’m 
destined for alcohol free agency. Unless, 
of course, Peter Jennings endorses 
Canadian Club. QO 
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PERSONAL CALL° AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially selected by the Phoenix for creativity and originality of ad and 
Pereenat Call? greeting. Ads selected as "Personal Call Ad of the Week" 
will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. | 


THE DAILY 
FEED 


Humor of a 


RECIPE FOR FUN, 

Take one SWM 33, with tastes from jazz to FNX, | « 
classic films and MFA to comedy Jide: Add a} ™ 

woman with similar interests and the desire to] 
share her own specialness. Mix with wit and sen-| . 
sitivity and let it cook. : 


@ 8106 (exp 6/27) 





Higher Order. 
Weekdays at 50m 


TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


CALL: | =976-3366 (95¢ A MIN 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 





THE CALL THAT COULD CHANGE YOUR LIFE. 


{Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1 - 900 - 456 - 2255, 99¢ a min.) 
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LET NEW TALENT, INC. HELP 
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NEW TALENT, INC. 





SPRING TERM 


| An Intensive, Exciting & Professionally-Conducted 
| 12-week Ist semester designed for beginner, intermediate & 
| advanced students who want fo make performing thelr profession. 


panne! 


peat 
COURSE STUDIES INCLUDE: uit 


e Volco oe 
e Movement and Dance . 
~ 


* Rap 

e Stage Presentation 

e Music Theory 

Songwriting 

@ Ear Training 

* Plano 

e Business and Music 

« Public Relations & 
“the packaging’ 
of an Entertainer a 

* Performance Technique “, 

* Recording Studio Techniques " 47 , \ ys 

e Video “Teragyash’ 

¢ Costume Design & Makeup 


Also Availible!!! 
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INQUIRE NOWIII! 
NEW TALENT, INC. 
J. D. Furst, Director 






Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 738-0044 
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126 Brookline Avenue « Boston + 02215 


MAKE YOU THE NEXT SUPERSTAR!!! 


WORLD-RENOWN MUSIC PRODUCER-PROMOTER, “7 
JD. Purest ., 
JOHN LENNON'S FORMER PRESS AGENT, - 
CHARLES J. COHEN = 
WO ANNOUNCE by 
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Private inetruction 








186 Corey Rd. P.O. BOX 1900 
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STRAIGHT 
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by Cecil Adams 












What is the true source of the wealth of the Kennedy family of 
Hyannis, Massachusetts? I bave beard several stories about Joe Sr. 
baving made a killing in Prohibition rum, sleazy stock-market 
practices, or the Boston construction industry. I beard the other 
day that be made the seed money for all this by selling opium to 
China, and that takes the cake. Also, what is the Kennedy money 
doing today? Besides the Democratic Party, is there a family busi- 
ness? Do they bave a foundation or something? Why don’t I see the 
Kennedy trust as a sponsor of quality public television? 

Peter Greenberg 
Jackson Heights, New York 











Cecil doesn’t ordinarily go in for this People-magazine stuff, but 
Lord knows I like dishing the dirt as much as the next guy, and Joe 
Kennedy is a target the size of Rhode Island. JP was what we call an 
operator. He made his money by 1) pulling various hustles before it 
had occurred to anyone to make them illegal and 2) possibly 
pulling other hustles that were definitely illegal but generally 
winked at. His stock-market shenanigans were an example of the 
former, his Prohibition liquor business (never proved, by the way) 
an example of the latter. That said, let’s not get ridiculous. He didn’t 
sell opium to the Chinese; the British did. Nineteenth century. Very 
famous. Trust me. 

Back to cases. Joe Kennedy was the ambitious son of a prosper- 
ous Boston saloonkeeper and ward boss. He married the mayor's 
daughter, went to Harvard, and generally made the most of his 
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ample connections and talent. He ran a bank (admittedly two-bit) at 
25 and was number-two man at a shipyard with 2200 workers dur- 
ing World War I, a few years later. At 30 he became a stockbroker 
and made a fortune through insider trading and stock manipulation. 
He was a master of the stock pool, a then-legal stunt in which a few 
traders conspired to inflate a stock’s price, selling out just before the 
bubble burst. 

Kennedy may also have traded in illegal booze, though the evi- 
dence is circumstantial. His father had been in the liquor business 
before Prohibition, and Joe himself got into it (publicly, that is) 
immediately after repeal. Some believe the family business simply 
went underground during the dry years. Harvard classmates 
claimed Joe supplied the illicit booze for alumni events. In 1973 
mob boss Frank Costello said he and Kennedy had been bootleg- 
ging partners. Other underworld figures have also claimed Joe ran a 
little rum. At least one writer thinks bootlegging enabled Joe to earn 
his initial financial stake, but that’s hard to believe; he had plenty of 
chances to make money more or less legally. 

One of Kennedy’s chief assets was an exquisite sense of timing. 
In the mid 1920s he became a movie mogul (taking time out for a 
celebrated dalliance with Gloria Swanson), then organized a merger 
and sold out just when the industry was consolidating, clearing $5 
million to $6 million all told. He pulled out of stocks early in 1929 
and sold short during the crash, actually making money while oth- 
ers got creamed. Just before Prohibition was repealed he lined up 
several lucrative liquor-importing deals. 

By the 1930s Kennedy was rich, but he didn’t make serious 
money by modern standards until he got into real estate in a big 
way during World War II, raking in an estimated $100 million. In 
1945 he made the deal that remains the centerpiece of the Kennedy 
fortune; for a measly $12.5 million he bought the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago, a huge wholesale emporium that had cost $30 million to 
build. Within a few years the annual gross in rents exceeded the 
purchase price. In 1957 Fortune declared Kennedy one of the rich- 
est men in America, with assets of $200 to $400 million. 

The Kennedy family’s wide-ranging business affairs are now run 
by hirelings at Joseph P. Kennedy Enterprises, in New York. Joe did 
establish a number of charitable ventures, several of which help 
retarded children (his daughter Rosemary was retarded). But he put 
most of his money in trust for his family. Being the odd combination 
of stud and monomaniacal family man that he was, he figured his 
real legacy to the country was the fruit of his loins. 


















Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write to Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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compiled by Eric Zicklin 


FRIDAY 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest 
Survivors Anonymous meeting at 6:30 
p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY sponsors recovery support 
groups at 8 p.m. tonight at the Arlington 
St. Unitarian Church, 351 Boylston St., 
Boston, and at 7 p.m. on Sun. at First 
Church Unitarian, 2 Church St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-9078. 
APPLETON OUTPATIENT 


sponsors a group program for substance- 
abusing adolescents and their parents at 
5:30 p.m. at 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; 
call 855-3361. 


SATURDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a support 
group for women with chronic illness at 
noon at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH 
CENTER sponsors a day-long massage 
workshop at 10 a.m. at 16 Haviland St., 
Boston. Space is limited. Fee $5; call 267- 


0900. 

ORAL HISTORY WORKSHOP for 
teachers and community organizers 
begins at 9 a.m. at the New Words 
Bookstore basement, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Admission $60; call 661- 
8288. 


SUNDAY 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH drop-in cen- 
ter opens at 2 p.m. today. On Wed., a 
general meeting begins at 7:30 p.m.; a 
new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; 
Men’s and Women’s Issues groups meet 
separately at 6:45 p.m. All take place at 
St. John the Evangelist Church, 35 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Open to those 22 
and younger. Free and wheelchair acces- 
sible; call 523-7363. 
“AN OVERTURE TO HEALING” 
is presented by Sue Ellen Kuzma and 
Harvey Burgett at 7:30 p.m. at the Center 
at Christ the King Church, Mashpee 
Commons. Admission $10; call 362-5553. 
BOSTON BY FOOT presents a walk- 
ing tour of Charlestown at 2 p.m. in front 
of the Warren Tavern, Main and Pleasant 
Sts., Charlestown. Fee $7; call 367-2345. 
CHARLES RIVER WATERSHED 

sponsors a Fish Fare at 
10 a.m. at MDC Herter Park, Soldiers 
Field Rd., Allston. Free; call 527-2799. 
THOMAS GRAVES LANDING 
SCALE BOAT REGATTA begins at 4 
p.m. at Lechmere Canal Park, 4-6 Canal 
Park, Cambridge. To benefit the Mass 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Admission is free for specta- 
tors; call 353-1822. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER presents a 
brunch and discussion on “Is Your Lover 
Telling You the Truth?” at 11 a.m. 
Admission $10; $8 for members; call 965- 
7410. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered 
women’s support group, a women’s 
Narcotics Anonymous, and a “Take Back 
the Night” organizing meeting at 7:30 
p.m.; a lesbian rap at 8 p.m; and a 
Reproductive Rights National Network 
meeting at 7 p.m. All take place at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 


8807. 

CENTERPOINT presents nutritionist 
Nadine Braunstein discussing eating 
habits at 8 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Fee $9; $5 for members; call 
566-5946. 

BOSTON AREA RAPE CRISIS 
CENTER offers a drop-in group for 
women who have been raped. Tonight's 
meeting focuses on the topic of relation- 
ships and begins at 7 p.m. at 99 Bishop 
Allen Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 492- 
8306. 

JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICES 
presents a workshop on “Job Search 
Strategies for a Tight Job Market” at 5:30 
p.m. at 105 Chauncy St., Boston. Call for 
reservations. Admission $15; call 451- 
8147. 


TUESDAY 
PEACE CORPS holds an information 
session and panel discussion featuring 
three former volunteers at noon aboard 
the Cape Verdian Schooner Ernestina, 30 
Union St., New Bedford. Free; call 565- 


5555. 

CAREER SUPPORT GROUP i; 
offered by the Women’s Job Counseling 
Center at 6 p.m. at 34 Follen St., 
Cambridge. Fee $40; call 864-9097. 
FAULKNER HOSPITAL offers a 
classroom driver-retraining program to 
help older persons improve their driving 
skills at 10 a.m. at Allandale and Centre 
Sts., Boston. Pre-registration is required. 
Fee $7; call 522-5800, x1907. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexual- 
harassment-at-work support group at 
6:30 p.m.; a meeting for lesbians over 30 
at 7 p.m.; and a bisexual women’s rap at 
7:30 p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
ELIZABETH PEABODY HOUSE 
presents a lecture for adult children of 
alcoholic/dysfunctional families at 7 p.m. 
at 277 Broadway, Somerville. Free; call 
666-2041. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY pre- 
sents Youth Boston Initiative coordinator 
Alan Attridge speaking on “Starting Your 
Own Business: Entrepreneurship as a 
Career Option” at 6 p.m. in the library’s 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; call 338-0815. 


WEDNESDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian 
Al-Anon at 6:30 p.m.; a battered 
women’s support group at 7 p.m.; and a 
writers’ support group at 7:30 p.m. All 
take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

BOSTON BEHAVIORAL MEDI- 
CINE CENTER presents a lecture on 
“Thinking Your Way Out of the Blues: 
The Cognitive Management of De- 
pression” at 7:30 p.m. at 303B Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Free; call 924- 


1801. 

BEER TASTING a the Harpoon 

Microbrewery follows a lecture and tour 

of the facility at 6 p.m. at 306 Northern 

Ave., Boston. Admission $12; $20 for 

two; call 574-9551. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH. Sec listing 


ie Sun. 


- THURSDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open 
discussion for incest survivors at 7:30 
p.m. and a cancer support group at 7 
p.m. Both take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

"Ss AND 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL UNION presents 
“Finding Your Niche in the Work World” 
at 6 p.m. at 356 Boylston St., Boston. Fee 
$50; call 536-5657. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest 
Survivors Anonymous meeting at 6:30 
p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 


ONGOING 
PROJECT OUTREACH provides free 
intensive outpatient treatment for IV- 
drug users. Services include drug-free 
detox groups, individual counseling, 
men’s and women’s recovery groups, 
medical screenings, and AIDS counseling 
and testing. Project Outreach is located 
at the Macht Building at Cambridge 
Hospital, 7 Camelia Ave., Cambridge. 
Call 547-1147. 
GAY AND LESBIAN HELPLINE 
provides support, information, crisis 
intervention, and referrals. Sponsored by 
the Fenway Community Health Center, 
the helpline is open Monday through 
Thursday from 6 to 11 p.m. and on 
Friday and Sunday from 6 to 8:30 p.m. 
Free; call 267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/ AIDS offers anony- 
mous, confidential, and free counseling 
and HIV-antibody testing in Wareham, 
New Bedford, Plymouth, Hyannis, and 
Martha’s Vineyard. Call (800) 696-2437. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers indi- 
vidual and group treatment for stress dis- 
orders, panic/anxiety, headache, hyper- 
tension, bulimia, chronic pain, weight, 
smoking, and obsessive-compulsive dis- 
orders. Call 498-1520 . 
PROJECT RACHEL offers confidential 
counseling and sacramental reconcilia- 
tion for women and men experiencing 
grief and remorse due to a past abortion. 
Call 783-5480. 
WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH PROFESSIONALS on 
treating adult children of alcoholics are 
offered by McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., 
Belmont. Call 855-3361. 


Phe Urban Fye section carries a weekly listing of events, sup 


port groups, health and counseling services, lectures, and 


other activities. Please send listings to: Urban Eve Listings 


Editor. the Boston Phoenin 


120 Brookline Avenue. Boston 


02215. The deadline is two weeks before date of publication 
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A BREATH OF LIFE 
By 







P-L-A-'N:N-E:D 
PARENTHOOD 738-1370 


The Name You Can Trust 
Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 
Abortion (Up to 18 Weeks) 
Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 
Confidential, P lived Care 
Prompt Appointments — Evening & Saturday Hours 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline 


Conveniently located on the Green Line 

























EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia © Bulimia © Complusive Eating 





LIVE TO YOUR FULLEST POTENTIAL 


















group ° individual © Psychotherapy ¢ Hypnosis 

* couples family therapy The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer the powerful 
| Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. combination of psychotherapy and hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, 
492-7843 depression, female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration and a 





wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals & couples. 







Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 
FREE CONDOMS 696-2375 
CALL TOLL FREE NOW! South Shore & Brookline 






Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., 
Director of Continuing Education 
for the Mass Hypnosis Society 






1-800-CONDOMS 


Adam & Eve « P.O. Box 900 + Dept. BP13 
Carrboro, NC 27510 














A GIANT STEP 
IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


“Far superior to any therapy I've had” 


Sexually Transmitted Disease 


Diagnosis/Treatment/Counseling 
Treating Women and Men « Confidential 












CPI Psychotherapy Supportive Environment ¢ Licensed 
Marc D. McGarry Day/Evening Appointments 
(617) 354-1660 Parking * Insurance/HMOs accepted 
eceiitamssiaiial 
The New Standard aloo Call 738-6210 
of Therapy . 
me Coto Preterm |Health Services 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 











THERAPIST 
FINDER rt* R EPR 
Group and Individual } 
’ A rive a5 aesociates 
Tfound a therapist sem wine medicine, 


with the skills, 
, background 
and fee I 
wanted through 
Mental Health 
Connections.” 


863-1583 


, because with some matters it’s privacy tlat counts. 


¢ Free Pregnancy © Second Trimester 
Testing Procedures 
© General Anesthesia 
° acs Termination * Tubal Ligation 
* Gynecology © Birth Control 




















1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coclidge Corner) 





731- 0060 


HERPES IS NOT A VD, 
NOR A DISEASE OF 
ANY KIND 
Get the facts... 


= va A furious, 

nny, shoc: y frank Herpes 

Handbook and never worry about 
Herpes again! 


SAVE 1/3 OFF BOOKSTORE PRICE 
Send $5.00 to: 
Bountiful Books. Dept C 
P.O. Box 23778 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203 


Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 
© pregnancy enue issues 


¢ couple relationships 

° Ged issues ~ 
nancy decision-making 

° ago e parenting 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02416 





When 
you give blood 
you give 
another 
birthday, 
another bach, 





another hug, 


another 
chance. 





cers: mag 
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Taj Mahal 


at Kenmore 
India meets the Middle East 


by Robert Nadeau 


484 Comm Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 247-7266. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Access down seven steps from sidewalk level. 








ur story so far: Sean and 
Nicole, clueless that they 
are brother and sister 
separated at birth and adopted by 
twins who no longer speak to 
each other, continue the whirl- 
wind friendship and who-knows 
they began on the job at the BU 
| Bookstore and deepened when 
| they both volunteered to work in 
the Murphy-for-governor cam- 
paign. They are on their way out 
to lunch on their favorite beef 
shish kebab at a small restaurant 
called the Oasis at Kenmore 
| when they discover that, as 
|. though overnight, it has been 
transformed into the Taj Mahal 
at Kenmore. 

Sean: Hey, what's the deal? No 
Oasis, now they got a Taj Mahal 
here. I wanted that great kebab 
again. They almost never marinate 
anymore anywhere. Good haba 
ghanouj, too. 

Nicole: Forget it. It’s all fran- 
chises now. It’s like, I bet there’s a 
deli in India called the Citgo Sign 
at the Taj Mahal. (She examines 
the menu in the window as Sean 
eyes a punker heading for the 
Rat.) Wait — they still have a 
Middle East side of the menu with 
kebabs, schwarma, and felafel 
and everything. 

Sean: Maybe it’s a mutant 
restaurant. (He reads the menu 
slogans, pronouncing one word at 





' 
| 
| 












LAI LAI 


CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 


Mandarin, Hunan & Szechuan 
Daily Luncheon Specials 
12-5 


Catering Service 
Private Banquet 
Function Rooms 


Call for reservations 
876°7000 

700 Massachusetts Avenue 

Central Square, Cambridge 


a time.) “Scents and Flavors of 
Indian and Middle East Combines 
Cooking Exotic Flavor, Healthful 
Preparations and Respect for Fine 
Ingredient. Five Minute Feasts. 
Fresh and Healthy. Light and 
Spicy. Eat Right, Eat Well and Stay 
Healthy. Taste of the Future. 
Elegant Dining and Courteous 
Service.” 

Nicole: I don’t know. I'm like, 
basically kind of a nouno-verbar- 
ian. I can’t take that many adjec- 
tives, you know? 

Sean (suddenly quiet): That’s 
awesome. I’ve been like that since 
puberty .. . (They both giggle, 
then stare meaninglessly at each 
other. A minor organ chord swells 
in the background.) 

The readers: Flip the channel, 
Marge, I want to get the restaurant 
review. (A huff of static, and we 
see the poorly framed head of a 
man so anonymous looking he 
cannot even be described.) 

The reviewer: This two-faced 
menu has good news and better 
news. The good news is that the 
recipes from the Oasis have been 
retained, and those highly mari- 
nated kebabs are still coming out 
of the kitchen. They even turn up 
on the mixed tandoori dinner 
($10.95 with pilaf and onion chut- 
ney, $14.95 with soup, bread, and 
dessert as well). The better news 
is that the Taj Mahal is associated 





















with the excellent India Pavilion 
restaurant in Central Square, 
Cambridge, and has some of the 
best Indian food around. 

We got right down to business 
with the mixed-appetizer platter 
($4.95). Although the deep-frying 
wasn't as grease-free as what they 
do at the India Quality up the 
street, the flavors were sometimes 
superior. In particular, I was 
impressed with the aloo bada 
($1.95), a potato-based vegetable 
burger with strong aromas like 
coriander and caraway. The veg- 
etable samosa ($1.95) was a larger 
turnover stuffed with potato, 
peas, and chick peas and a spice 
scheme leaning more toward 
cumin. Chicken and vegetable 
pakoras (ours was cauliflower) 
were simple fritters with a touch 
of red pepper. A half-moon of 
toasted papadum, a peppery 
wafer, completed the platter. The 
onion chutney, served with this 
and all entree platters, isn’t an 
exciting condiment, but its flavor 
of chopped onions with some red 
pepper lets it work as a bit of 
salad. 

Mulligatawny soup ($1.50) can 
be about anything, but this one 
was one of the best pea soups 
ever, flavored with fresh peas, a 
touch of smoke, and freshly 
toasted cumin seed. 

For a quick check on the 
Middle East side, we had a combi- 
nation plate of shwarma and shish 
kebab ($4.75, $7.25 with pilaf and 
Greek salad). The beef kebab is 
still full of lemony marinade and 


OPEN 
YEAR ROUND 


Marina ¢ 
Charlestown, MA 02129 © 242-1441 
A spectacular view & casual 
dining at affordable prices 
Free plier parking November - April 


HAR BORW ATCH 
On Pier 6 ¢ Shipyard Qtrs 





“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 


modestly." 
Boston Globe 





just crusted on the grill. It’s served 
off the skewer. The shwarma is in 
the blander, meat-loafish Israeli 
style but is relatively lean and 
lamb flavored. The Middle East 
pullao (baked rice) is the same 
turmeric-colored rice as the 
Indian pullao rice. 

Over on the Indian side, the 
mixed-tandoori plate holds rough- 
ly true to form. The best item, as 
usual, is the chicken tikka ($6.95, 
$10.95) a mildly spiced chicken 
cutlet that is kept tender and juicy. 
The chicken tandoori, the bright- 
red breast, was overdone and 
powdery. The boti kebab ($6.95, 
$10.95) tasted like our old friend 
the beef shish kebab, with addi- 
tional spices, the only really spicy 
item on the mixed grill. The lamb 
kebab was exactly the same as the 
Middle Eastern version, but more 
expensive. Tandoori fish ($6.95, 
$10.95) is quite a good job of 
holding the fish filet together in 
the oven, with a simple turmeric 
marinade. The shrimp ($6.95, 
$10.95) is spicier but again was 
overdone and hardened. 

India Pavilion’s strength, I 
think, is in the rich mogul sauces, 
and that carries over to Taj Mahal. 
Chicken masala curry ($6.95, 
$10.95) showed both how rich a 
sauce like this can be (coconut 
milk is often involved) and how 
certain notes (toasted cumin, 
coriander) can be made to rise 
out of the chorus. I also enjoyed 
the play of textures between the 
boneless chicken pieces and the 
crunchy bits of coconut and 
raisin. Standard spiciness seems 
to be about medium hot, perhaps 
in the low range of the two-sil- 
houette rating in a Thai restau- 
rant. A special on lamb jaikedan 
($6.95, $10.95) brought us anoth- 
er rich, spicy stew in a dark 
gravy, this one with peppers, 
peas, and tomato lurking, along 
with the perfectly cooked cubes 
of lamb. 


132 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
267-6124 
@ Around the corner from Fenway Park @ 





"... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


SiamGarcdcr 


DINNER 


Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


Siamese Kitchen 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. PAES PARCING AL DINNER 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


354-1718 


Dinner Specials © $89 ¢ Monday-Saturday 


Mon. ¢* Filet Mignon Night 

TUES. * Fajita Night 
Sueak or Chicken 

Web. © Pasta Night 
Pasta Dimare, Lobster Alfredo, 
Chicken Primevera 


THu. ¢ Prime Rib Night 
14 ox. boneless 
Fri. ¢ Lobster Night 
Served with corn on the cob 
SaT. © Surf or Turf Night 
12 ox NY or Broiled Swordfish 


All entrees served with salad, potato, and vegetable 
Dinner served till 11 p.m. 


166 Canal Street © Boston, MA © 720-4455 
(Across from the Boston Garden) 





Wind | Rela 


JUNE 22, 1990 


The only weak dish I tasted was 
baingen bhartha ($5.95, $9.95), 
translated as “smoked eggplant” 
but here an unidentifiable spiced 
paste that tasted of neither smoke 
nor eggplant. It was edible but 
not special. A side order of poori 
($1.50) was well puffed-up and as 
delectable as fried bread, which it 
is. 

The lassi ($1.95) here is a 
sweetened version of the yogurt 
drink, a generous serving of the 
one thing that puts out the spicy 
fire. Dessertwise, I’d recommend 
kulfi ($1.75), the nut-based Indian 
ice cream. This one is mixed into 
ordinary vanilla ice cream, 
making the pistachios and spices 
and such a little less dense on the 
palate and easier for the unaccus- 
tomed. Carrot cake ($1.75) and 
gulab jamun (“fried dark-brown 
ball soaked in sugar syrup,” $1.75) 
were typical, unexceptional ver- 
sions of these desserts. Mrs. 
Nadeau was inspired to ask for 
masala tea, which isn’t on the 
menu. It’s that spicy tea, and 
someone here makes it really well 
or knows the right brand, with 
lots of cardomom. If you want 
soup, bread, and dessert, the full 
dinner saves you about a dollar. 

Service On two visits at quiet 
times was excellent, without the 
confusion and omitted items we 
often note at Indian restaurants. 
The space isn’t luxurious, but it 
isn't overcrowded, either, and 
some selected folk art and sitar 
music in the background make 
this one of the more pleasant 
Indian restaurants in the Boston 
area. 

I don’t know whose dream date 
includes both North Indian and 
Middle Eastern food, but it can’t 
hurt that both are done well and 
priced to tempt. Some combina- 
tion of students, neighbors, and 
fans of both baseball and foreign 
food: ought to be crowding in 
here. QO 








« Improvisational Italian Cookery « 


Andover * Boston + Brookline 
Cambridge * Lexington + Wellesley 





We can cater your private house function 

Thursday and Friday + 5* - 8° 

198 Holland St., Somerville, MA 
625-6800 


GOEMON 


Ne i et ata 
Slempuro Ty panese NOODLE RESTAURANT 
1 Kendall Square, Cambridge 
Open 7 a week 
6175779595 


Modern Caribbean Cuisine 
has arrived in Arlington! 
Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 


617-646-5999 
Open for dinner Tues.-Sat. 5:30-9:30 pm 
Parking in rear 




















“The best kept secret in Beacon Hill 
is no longer a secret” 
75 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, MA * 523-4477 











Pasta salads. Croissants. Sandwiches. 
Home-baked calzone. 
And of course the Antipasto Fantasia. 
Just a few of our midday specials. 
Just a few of the reasons foiks call us 


LaLuncheria : 
r: | f 
LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 
853 Main St, Cambridge 
876-4162 
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This directory is not like 


| other restaurant listings. 


These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 


| being among the best of its 


type in its area. 

The date appearing at the 
end of each entry indicates 
the year and month of 
review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 


| lar and is the range quoted 
| for entrees, unless followed 


| by “ac,” indicating 4 la 
| carte. Bear in mind some 
| menus change seasonally. 





178 Kneeland Street, Boston 617-338-4639 


FOR YOUR 
% Sie HEALTH 


a 
277-9241 


48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 


Seafood and Pasta 
Daily Luncheon Specials 


Open Til Midnight 


695-1229 





te wee; 


15% Ene One Bill 
wi Isa 
off 


exp. on 8/31/90 
Indian Delight 
Come let us serve you our fine 

Indian cuisine. 


Best in Area 
Excellent Reviews 
from all major publications 
Luncheon specials, takeout, 
and o&ttering 
Mon-Sat 11:30-10:30 + Sun 5-10 


483 Canpridge St. 
Allston, MA * 782-0021 


a | 


non tain wav ainatdiadesinaians dake 





RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Bernard's Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. Street- 
level access. $6-13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dictetic steamed 
dishes, Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 

Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AEF, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is 
selling briskly, or I'm not responsible. 
(6/90) 
indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 
rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a varicty of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m. and on Sat.10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that_respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., 
and Sun. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up three steps from sidewalk level. 
$5-7. 





e 
Serve Fish. 
(We serve everybody). 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 






Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
tice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
79 Restaurant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight 
of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3-11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Victnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a 
Vietnamese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater 
Chinatown. (3/90) 
Sfuxzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from Boylston 
St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 
Sharky’s Seafeod Restavrant, | 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC,Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valct 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-15. 



















Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 
sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 
(5/90) 

¥.3.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it's mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don't skip the soups. About cight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Zema, 7 North Market St., Fancuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elevator 
only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don't graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Boston Chickem, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it's 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pic, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppy salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Clube, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
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. BOSTON’S BEST KEPT SECRET 


AMERICAN HOME COOKING IN THE NORTH END! 


@)asisCaic 


One of the few places in the North End that serve American home 
cooking. And it’s real American home cooking: meatloaf, roasted 
chicken with mashed potatoes, juicy burgers, and, on a regular basis, 
homey fare like pork chops or roast turkey. 


Eating at Oasis is like eating at mom’s house, only better. There are 
fresh tablecloths and flowers on the dozen odd tables. There’s usually 
jazz music playing over the sound system. There are lots of funky 
little touches that keep the place feeling low-key—a neon sign here, 

an antique piece of furniture there. And no one gripes if you order 


the chocolate cake before you finish your vegetables. 
—The Boston Phoenix (6/8 Summer Guide 


Tuesday-Saturday 11:30-10 Sunday Brunch 11-3 


176 Endicott St., Boston, 523-9274 
Minutes walk from Boston Garden 
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Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 

back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato’skins. With anything 
fancier, our critic found fault. Build your 
dinner around the brews. A loud setting 
with a pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. 
(7/89) 
Cettenweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Hoo-Doo , 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427. Mon.-Sat. 
11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. One step up from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectables and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. (brunch). 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 

Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive burg- 
ers, marinated char-grilled beef tips, and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more 
of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 vFw 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
areca. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Beijing 1, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Continued on page 12 
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Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-mid- 
night. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 
(ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren’t arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Heng Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach Si., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
| bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 

of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
House of 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11 
A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king- 
—_ crab egg rolls and small steamed pork pas- 
tries on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 
Neble Howse, 1306 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “Some dishes 

are Outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” 
Recommended: deep-fried calamari, 
General Gau's chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and any- 
thing moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwen Cvwisime, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 
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indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 

Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482- 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
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Enjoy Great 


Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 

LATIN AMERICAN / 
CARIBBEAN 
Batey Teine, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
rich-flavored Creole soup, stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 

Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (comer of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. $5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 


LUXURY 


Giannino’s, Charles Sq., Cambridge, 
576-0605. Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 
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10 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50- 
24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you fee! pres- 
sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing 
array of desserts. (11/88) 

Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston, 523- 
1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations only). 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren't pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merteon’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards, Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 

because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it's all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 Gunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
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gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, 
along with the overheard conversations. 
(8/89) 

Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don't-miss mousse and créme 
brélée. Dress for a white room that will 


show A es off. (9/88) 

On Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does wel! 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa, Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 
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End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
| 11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
| Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 
| Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
| food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and another ver- 
| sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
| hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
| (10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30- 
| 10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
| Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
| support from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
| stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 
| mings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
| Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
| 3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
| Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — fi 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle : 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 

simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a 
| sit-down restaurant romantic enough for 
dates on a budget. Superb appetizers, and 
three kinds of homemade noodles with a 
variety of toppings. I loved all the noodles 
and recommend fried tofu squares (abura 
age) as a sleeper topping. Green-tea ice 
cream more controversial. If it seems exot- 
ic, just order tempura and you've got fine 
fried food in a real restaurant at fast-food 
prices. Noodles are Japan's most popular 
fast food. (7/89) 
Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
| somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
| the Korean side, our reviewer liked the jun- 
| gol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
' and fish or beef, livened up with red pep- 
| per. (12/88) 
{Phe Peastewr, 8 Kneeland St., 
| Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
| 9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 
Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 


Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used to 
make, if your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Sushi Nageya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5- 
16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19, 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troykea, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476, Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m,-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, 
DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8,25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliably 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston's wide variety of 


Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


SEAFOOD 

Boston Lobster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 :30 a.m.-2:30 p.p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m.,; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up one step. 
$14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are 


Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very reason- 
able for the quality of ingredients and the 
atmosphere. A lot of romance for the money 
and a terrific new answer to “Where do I go 
for a good lobster?” (9/88) 

Besten Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m,-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11;30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticat- 
ed as the very best Thai places. A few nov- 
elties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Singha Howse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 











THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 
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Belmont Frozen Yogurt 
& Corner Café 


o denizens of the Belmont Street area, on both sides of the 
Belmont-Watertown line, the Belmont Frozen Yogurt & 
Corner Café is known simply as Todd's. That's in honor of 
its irrepressible young proprietor, Todd Rideman, who takes pride 
in knowing the regulars by name and preferred beverage, jokes 
with them, and even matchmakes on occasion. I’ve never seen a 
café owner get such a charge out of running his business. The 
place has something of the ambiance of a community pub. 
Rideman even offers live music on Saturday evenings and Sunday 
mornings, deftly squeezing the musicians into the window alcove 
at the front of the café’s already constricted space. 

Although frozen yogurt is the café’s alleged raison d’étre (the 
choice of flavors varies; there are always eight, available in cup or 
cone for $1.25, $1.90, or $2.45, as well as in a variety of dessert 
combinations), morning customers like myself come for the coffee 
and croissants. Harvard Square regulars will recognize the crois- 
sants (90 cents and $1.15); the Patisserie Francaise delivers them 
fresh every morning, and they’re delicious — especially the 
almond and raspberry. Rideman offers a coffee of the day (60 
cents, 80 cents, and $1), but I recommend the caffé latte ($1.50, 
$1.75, and $1.95) — espresso with a thick swirl of hot milk — or 
the café blanc ($1.15, $1.30, and $1.55), which is half coffee and 
half steamed milk. You can buy special coffee drinks in hundreds 
of cafés in the Boston area, but they're seldom as flavorful. 
Rideman mixes a homemade hot chocolate ($1.50, $1.75, and 
$1.95), concocted from Dutch cocoa, that’s as rich as any I've ever 
tasted. It’s bittersweet, with a malt aftertaste. 

If you have a lazy few hours, time to sit and read, you can fill in 
with a small range of soups, salads, and sandwiches, but the drinks 
are the main attraction. A choice of half a dozen Italian sodas pro- 
vides one dog-day treat: Rideman shakes up syrup and soda with 








































If you have had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 
us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 















the same meticulous care a good bartender takes with a martini. 

The Belmont Frozen Yogurt and Corner Café, at 289 Belmont 
Street in Belmont (corner of School Street), is open seven days 
from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. Call 484-8984. 
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— Steve Vineberg 
















| landmarks, shadows, etc. — see whether you can re-create the 
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#712 
Round trip 


by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 





THE 





Each of the panels at the right represents a different view 
from the front seat of a car on a 24-hour, round-trip excursion. 
The numbered panels are, of course, out of order. 

Using the various clues provided — the scenic continuity, 


journey, in proper sequence, from beginning to end. 
We've given you the first panel to start you off. 
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1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #712, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, June 29. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size smc 





aac 
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Solution #710 


Here are the solutions to T-shirts to the following: 
“Post Marks” (followed by 
the postal area each of them 1) Caroline Fink, Lexington 
represents, just for the 2) Martin Sottile, Roslindale 
record). 3) John J. Walsh, Dover 
4) Pam Lapham and Echo, 

ae eee Hingham 
9) 67337 (Coffeyville, KS) £5 Gay Bat iihaon 
7) 14218 (Lackawanna, NY) 6) William Burton, 

Wakefield 

8) 53081 (Sheboygan, WI) 7) Joe Reina, Brookline 


8) Eliot Gelwan, Cambridge 
‘9) William O’Connell, 

1) 70345 (Cut Off, LA) Worcester 

10) David Madden, Amherst 


3) 90213 (Beverly Hills, CA) 


6) 80501 (Gunbarrel, CO) 
2) 29379 (Union, SC) , ullullaluld 
4) 490306 (Coldwater, MI) | AT | itt uldull,| 


5) 02762 (Plainville, MA) Mali ttsial lanl lla 
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Find out what 


COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ Char es 
High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 
© 9900 and Kodak copies PRINTING © Canon color laser copies to - Canes, 0 3ft. x 25 . Ey 
¢ Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 11 in. x 17 in. nlarged and reduce 

ls, hlets, 

* GBC and Velo binding ‘ ih sgh encr goon ° Color laser overhead transparencies ¢ Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© 7 days a week, while you wait ° Typesetting to Bie hs . © While you wait service movie fi e 

FAX SERVICE * Photostats ; sales Se prints and ° epee merasing cae. line vee 
‘i teeireiet idedesauiaents © Folding, collating, cutting, binding e From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, week iS in 

© Instant offset printing 3-D objects 


+ Enlargements and reductions ob L L FRE COPS” "FIALMSTRIPS" 


BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 








815 Boylston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 

(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 

Saturdav 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 

601 Boylston Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 

(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 

Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 

Saturday 8:30-5 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) pee 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) - 

BROOKLINE Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One International Place 330-8880 

(Coolidge Corner) Monday-Friday 8-6 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
u— =° CHESTNUT HILL 


Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
See our ad in the (opposite Star Market) 731-1909 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 ® ARTS Section 
a 


Saturday 9-5. 





FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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Whiripoo! Real American Cash B 
. 1Obe i 





When You Buy An 
American Made 


You'l Get Somethin 
In America...Money! 


Whirlpool THIN TWINe 
Model LTSO00XS Electric 

* Convenient Compact Desi 
* Gentile Wash System * 2 
& Spin Speeds * 6 Wash Cycles 


Whirlpool Appliance 
q Thats Also Mate 


RRA ene 








Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator Whirlpool Dishwasher 3€ 
XW XT 


* 15 Cycle/Options With 5 
Automatic Cycles * QUIET 
WASH™ System * POWER 


* 27.0 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume * THIRSTCRUSHER™ 
Through-the-door Ice and Water 
Dispenser With Crushed Ice 


* 18.5 cu. ft. Frozen Food Storage 
Capacity * 4 Adjustable, Slide-out 





Whirlpool Full Size Thin Twine 
Model LT7000XT/W Electric 
* Large Capacity/27" Wide * 
2Wash & Spin Speeds * Gentle 
Wash System * 6 Wash Cycles 


Whirlpool Electric * 
DESIGNERSTYLE™ Range 
Model RF366PXV 

* Self-Cleaning Oven * Automatic 
MEALTIMER™ Clock With Minute 
Timer * Custom Broil Control 


WHIRLPOOL Real American 


Cash Back Sale 
Ends July 4, 1990 


See your participating Whirlpool Dealer 


APPLIANCES 


For information on any Whirlpool appliance, just call 
“The Whirlpool Appliance Connection” 1-800-253-1301 


* Price optional with each dealer. 

















BayBank Interest Checking with Money Market Savings. 


The checking 
account that makes 


more dollars and 








SeCnSC. 





your money to work for you. 
Money Market Savings MB EARN GREAT RATES. Our best rate on your 
| | Market Savings. And interest on checking, too. 


% *|  BayBank Interest Checking® with companion 
712 0 | Money Market Savings is the smart way to put 
& 


MB KEEP ONE LOW MINIMUM BALANCE. With $2,500 in your Money 


Market Savings there are no normal monthly service 

charges on both accounts. 

HM MAKE TWO ACCOUNTS AS CONVENIENT 

AS ONE. Easy transfers between accounts, 

unlimited check-writing and a consoli- 

dated statement. 

MB GET THE BAYBANK CARD. The unmatched 

convenience of the one and only BayBank Card. 
To open your BayBank Interest Checking 

Account, stop by the BayBank office nearest 7 

you today. a 














NOBODY DOES IT BETTER™ 





24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


* Annual rate, compounded monthly. Rate available in Massachusetts only and is in effect through June 11. Rate is subject to change weekly. Personal accounts only. Members FDIC. 
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by Amy Finch 
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FILM. Robocop 2 (Cinema 57, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs) 
continues the adventures of the 
gleaming, indestructible cop. 
Peter Weller and Nancy Allen 
return, and Irvin Kershner directs. 
Alan Alda wrote, directed, and 
stars in Betsy’s Wedding (Paris, 
Janus, Circle, suburbs) as a 
contractor scrambling to raise the 
funds to give his daughter a lavish 
wedding. The large cast includes 
Molly Ringwald, Madeline Kahn, 
Ally Sheedy, Anthony LaFaglia, 
Catherine O’Hara, Joe Pesci, and 
Joey Bishop. Pedro Almodévar’s 


1982 Labyrinth of Passion 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead 
— and sometimes it’s necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying tick- 
ets for in advance. You can get details by 
Calling the numbers below; you may also be 
able to obtain tickets from the various agen- 
cies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just don’t say we 


didn't warn you 


The Lady from Maxim's, thr 

at the Huntington Theatre: ca’ 

Les Misérables, through 

call 426-4520 

Taganka Theatre's production of Marina 
Tsvetayeva’s Phaedra, presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre, through June 
23, at the ART: call 547-8300 

Boston Globe Jazz Festival highlights Bob 
Moses and Mozamba, Sonny Rollins 
June 22); Cleo Laine and John 
Dankworth (June 23); Herbie Hancock, 
Pat Metheny, and others (June 24). For 
times, locations, and complete schedule 
nformation call 523-4047 
Great Woods Jazz and Blues Festival, 
featuring (on June 22) Harry Connick Jr., 
Modern Jazz Quartet, Christopher 
Hollyday; (on June 23) Chuck Berry, Ben 
E. King, John Mayall, NRBQ, James 
Cotton, Nighthawks, and Ronnie Eari and 
the Broadcasters; (on June 24) John Lee 
Hooker, Etta James, Buddy Guy, Robben 
Ford, Roomful of Biues, Pinetop Perkins, 
and Ronnie Earl and the Broadcasters: 
call 931-2000 

Tracy Chapman, July 2 at Tanglewood: call 
(413) 637-1940 

Paul Taylor Dance Company, July 10 
through 14 at Jacob's Pillow'’s Ted Shawn 
Theatre: cal! (413) 243-0745. 

L’Esquisse, July 10 through 14 at Jacob's 
Piliow’s Studio/Theatre: call (413) 243-0745. 
Happy Mondays, July 14 at AXIS: call 931- 
2000 

Folktree’s Bluegrass Heaven Festival with 
Doc Watson, Bill Monroe, the Seldom 
Scene, David Bromberg, and John 
Hartford, July 15 at the DeCordova 
Museum: call 641-1010. 

David Bowie, July 21 at Sullivan Stadium, 
Foxborough: call 720-3434 

“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art August 1 through October 4: call 720- 
3434 

JVC Jazz Festival, featuring Wynton 
Marsalis, Jon Faddis, Miles Davis, B.B. 
King, George Benson, McCoy Tyner, and 
others, August 17 through 19 in Newport, RI: 
call (401) 847-3700 for complete schedule 
information. 








(Coolidge Corner) tells the story 
of a nymphomaniac rock singer in 
love with the gay son of the shah 
of Iran. And the first film in Lapp, 
the medieval adventure 
Pathfinder (Nickelodeon) bows 
in Boston. 

If you’re getting tired of the 
guns, blood, and mindlessness 
flooding the screen this summer 
you might find some relief at the 
West Newton Cinema, which is 
showing Emma’s Shadow, a 
gentle film about childhood from 
Denmark. Set in Copenhagen in 
the 1930s, it’s the story of Emma 
(Linda Kruse), a young girl whose 
well-to-do parents can’t seem to 
fit her into their busy schedule of 
career ambition, social 
hobnobbing, and pleasure 
seeking. Inspired by news stories 
of the Lindbergh kidnapping, 
Emma stages her own abduction, 
implicating a kindly sewer worker 
in the deed. It may be a bit 
sentimental, but at least it’s got a 
low body count. Call 964-6060. 
THEATER. Social work is a few 
worlds removed from aviation, 
but that was Amelia Earhart’s first 
career. So what inspired her to get 
up from behind her desk and try 
to circumnavigate the planet? 
That’s the question posed by 
Amelia Earbart: Courage Is 
the Price, a one-act, one-woman 
show written and performed by 
Linda Myer. Produced by Jim 


| Vetter, it’s at the Harbor Point 


Community Center, 270 Mount 
Vernon Street, Dorchester. Curtain 


| is at8 p.m., and it’s free. Call 924- 
| 4430. 


Here’s a new spin on the 


| audience-participation dinner- 
| theater menu: Frozen Stypbh, 
| about one Max Styph, who's had 


himself cyrogenically frozen until 
the year 3000. Diners act as 
mourners and mingle with Max’s 
still-thawed hodgepodge of 
relatives. It’s at Boston’s Dinner 
Theatre/Pastavino in Park Square, 
Boston. Tickets are $20 for the 
show, $29.95 with dinner. The 
show starts at 8 p.m. Call 984- 
1804. 

Love Letters scribe A.R. Gurney’s 
Scenes from American Life 
kicks off the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Summer Theater series tonight at 
8:30. It’s the warm-hearted send- 
up of the “well-born, well-bred, 
and well-heeled WASP culture.” 
Presented by the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Summer Theater at the 
Loeb Drama Center Experimental 
Theater, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $8, $5 for 
students and seniors. Call 495- 
4597. 

MUSIC. Local-hero vibist Gary 
Burton brings his quintet to the 
Jazz Haute Café on Rantoul Street 
in Beverly for 9 and 11 p.m. 
performances tonight and 
tomorrow. For more information, 
call (508) 922-6910. 

Local sex-magic-rock group 
Sleep Chamber have grown into 











FRIDAY: The Brattle might be closed for renovations this summer, but 
the resourceful people responsible for the theater’s programming — 
Running Arts, Inc.— continue their innovative work at the Regent in 
Arlington. Their opening show meets the challenge of this summer’s 
moneymakers by presenting the first and biggest blockbuster of all 
time — Gone with the Wind (1939). Victor Fleming’s epic adaptation of 
the Margaret Mitchell novel could teach the current crop of mega-hits 
a thing or two about hype, melodrama, and sheer spectacle. Not to 
mention star power: Arnold Schwarzenegger and Madonna look pretty 
drab compared with Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh. (Screening Tuesday 
through Thursday will be an epic of another kind, Shohei Imamura’s 
stark and horrific fable about the after-effects of Hiroshima, Black 
Rain (1990). Call 643-1198.) . 


FRIDAY: The importance of being peculiar — there’s an “Oscar Romp 
(A Mad Oscar Wilde Fantasy)” taking place tonight at Club Cabaret. What 
is it? One scene from The Importance of Being Earnest done five differ- 
ent ways by At the Sign of the Pierrot Theatre Company, the new 
Brookline-based company that recently produced Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea. Tomorrow the show moves to the Actors Workshop, and Sunday, 
the Hard Rock Café. All proceeds go to various AIDS organizations. 

Call 739-1306. 
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a cottage industry these days, 
producing their own records, 
videos, and tours that push 
commonplace expectations of 
pop music and subject matter. 
They perform tonight at Ground 
Zero in Cambridge. But leave 
your hang-ups at home. Call 492- 
9545. 

Renowned lieder singer Elly 
Ameling couldn't make it to the 
American Schubert Institute’s 
“Schubert Festival 1990.” But 
before disappointment sets in, 
note that she’s been replaced by 
the agile Metropolitan Opera lyric 
soprano Roberta Peters, who 
performs Schubert’s lieder 
accompanied by pianist Warren 
Jones, at 8 p.m. at Spingold 
Auditorium, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Tickets are $5; call 244- 


6964 

SATURDAY 
DANCE. Marisa’s Peaches, a 
New York-based Butoh 
dance/theater company, presents 


a solo and a duet at Genovese 
Gallery, 535 Albany Street, 


Boston. The solo, Female Force 
FF, is about a woman battling 
loneliness through her dreams 
and nightmares, and how she 
learns to destroy “masculine 
constructions of the image of 
women.” The duet, Mothers’ Day 
Dream, is a three-part celebration 
of “motherhood in the age of 
AIDS and drugs, where mothers 
and children are fighting against 
the odds.” Admission is $6; call 
426-9738. 
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CABARET. In Praise of 
Cabaret — The Fourth 
Edition features a mix of music 
written by George Gershwin, 
Cole Porter, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Richard Rodgers, and Fats Waller 
in 1938, as well as contemporary 
cabaret stars Spider Saloff, Ricky 
Ritzel, and Karen Mason. The 
7:30 p.m. performance of the 
musical revue, at the Lafayette 
Hotel, is a benefit for Northern 
Lights Alternatives AIDS care. 
Tickets are $20, on sale through 
Teletron; call 720-3434. 





THE WEEK 
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MUSIC, So what's a Phoenix 
music journalist to do on a night off? 
Sharpen pencils? Draft lists of 
withering adjectives to apply to 
struggling bands? Well, that’s how 
most of us spend our spare time, but 
tonight longtime contributor Michael 
Bloom will be playing guitar with 
rock-opera experimentalists Judas 
and Natasha at the Middle East. 
Also on the bill are New York 
deconstructionists Zero Pop anda 
bit of theater called Real Life in the 
1990s. Doors open at 7 p.m., and 
the play’s up first. The club is 
located in Central Square, 
Cambridge; call 354-8238. 
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One way to lower the number of 
garbage barges aimlessly adrift on 
the high seas is to refuse to part 
company with your household 
orts, That’s what sculptor 
Thomas Devaney does, sort of. 
His latest series of works, on view 
at the Rutherford Gallery, is 
composed of “salvaged 
household garbage” re-formed to 
create art objects. Devaney has 
said, “The initial inspiration for 
the work was a desire to clean my 
own house, or to be responsible 
for the materials that I as a 
consumer had helped to produce. 
I wanted to create something of 
value from materials that are 
viewed by a portion of our society 
as being worthless.” Which leads 
you to wonder if there is, after all, 
a use for disposable diapers and 
plastic tampon applicators. 
Rutherford Gallery is located at 39 
Newbury Street, Boston; call 266- 
9636. 

FILM. Those beguiled by the 
overpowering sets of films like 
Batman and Dick Tracy might 
want to check out the source — 











SECTION 


DEAN WALLRAFF/DANCEART 


FRIDAY: Choreographer Benita Bike’s DanceArt troupe says adiés to Boston 
with a concert of new and repertory works at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center. (After tonight’s performance, Bike will be relocating to the West Coast.) 
On the bill are Womansong (in photo), Percussion Suite, a piece based on ani- 
mal imagery, Ruins, about the discovery of a dilapidated building, Voices and 
Recitations, and the premiere of Brittany Dances, an ebullient ode to the plea- 
sure of dancing. Call 577-1400. 
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SUNDAY: Shoes have been 
pounding the pavement for 14 
years, writing some of the best 

pop tunes to come out of 
America’s rock-and-roll bread- 
basket. Yet this Zion, Illinois, 

band has remained strictly a 

cult item — rarely touring, 
occasionally disbanding, and 
struggling to make ends meet. 
That seems to be changing with 
their new Stolen Wishes, a 15- 
song LP on which Shoes shine. 

It’s so far sold 20,000 copies 

and sparked a tour that stops at 
the Paradise tonight — the 
band’s first Boston appearance. 
Call 254-2053. 
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Continued from page 3 
cinema. They don’t get much 
more expressionistic than The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919), 
Robert Wiene’s sinister parable 
about madness, repression, a 
murderous sleepwalker, and the 
sinister impresario whose cabinet 
contains him. Is the good doctor a 
kindly benefactor or a murderous 
nightmare waiting to happen? Is 
the film a masterful metaphysical 
puzzle or a prefiguring of the 
Third Reich? And how do all those 
crazy-angled houses manage to 
stay up? At the Harvard Film 
Archive, 24 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. Call 495-4700. 
MUSIC, Jazz pianist James 
Williams, a disciple of the 
Memphis school, leads a trio 
featuring drummer Alan Dawson 
and bass great Ray Brown into the 
Regattabar for tonight only. 
Williams, a veteran of Art Blakey’s 
Jazz Messengers, is touring on the 
heels of his outstanding new 
album, Meet the Magical Trio. The 
R-bar is in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square; call 876-7777. 
Gang Starr Posse and the 


| Bardots expand the mercury for 


“Baseball Fever,” a party 
celebrating the Institute of 
Contemporary Art’s current 
exhibit, “Diamonds Are Forever: 
Artists and Writers on Baseball.” 
It's an ICA benefit bash featuring 
gourmet hot dogs, peanuts, 


| pretzels, beer, and soft drinks. 


Admission is $15, $12 for ICA 
members and current T-pass 
holders, $6 for children under 16. 
It’s happening from 5:30 to 9 p.m. 
at the ICA, 955 Boylston Street, 


| Boston. Call 266-5152. 


THEATER. There'll be no 


elephants, buffalo, or clowns, but 


| there will be plenty of mime, 


puppetry, and aerial magic as 


| Victoria Chaplin and Jean-Baptiste 
| Thierrée present Le cirque 
| imaginaire (The Imaginary 


Circus), which had its New 
England premiere at the American 
Repertory Theatre three years 
ago. It’s presented by the ART, at 
the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 


| Street, Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 





p.m., and tickets are $16 to $33. 


| Call 547-8300. 


And more of le Frangais: 


| Minneapolis’s acclaimed 


vaudeville troupe Theatre de la 
Jeune Lune makes a rare East 
Coast appearance in Some 
People’s Kids, a show that blends 
“farce, cabaret, circus, and street 
theatre.” It’s at Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Tonight's curtain is at 7, and tickets 
are $20 for adults, $10 for children. 
Call (401) 351-4242. 
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MUSIC. Few small combos have 


| such a well-balanced combination 


of instrumental firepower and 
emotional sophistication as this 


| dynamite jazz trio: pianist Steve 


| Kuhn backed by bassist George 


Mraz and drummer AI Foster. 


| This all-star group plays through 
| Saturday at the Regattabar, 


Harvard Square. Call 876-7777. 
Keyboard-playing Professor 


| Eddie Lusk’s blues revue pulls 
| into the Middle East Café in 


Cambridge tonight for shows at 


| 7:45 and 10:45. The revue, which 








also features vocalist Karen 
Carrol, plays a mix of good-times 
Chicago blues and soul. And fans 
of the music may already know 


| the professor and company from 


his appearance on The New 
Bluebloods compilation. Call 354- 
8238. 
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THURSDAY 


MARCH FOR FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION. From noon to 2 


p.m., the Boston Coalition for 











Freedom of Expression, part of a 
national network of free- 
expression groups concerned 
about government efforts to 
censor the arts, sponsors a march 
and rally beginning at the Boston 
Public Library. Marchers will walk 
up Newbury Street and through 
the Boston Public Garden, and 
rally at Boston Common, across 
the street from the State House, at 
approximately 1 p.m. 

The purpose of the rally is 
twofold: to express support for 
Congress’s reauthorization of 
National Endowment of the Arts 
(NEA) funding for five years 
without imposing restrictions on 
the content of any art produced 
with the help of NEA grants; and 
to support funding for the arts 
without “content restrictions” in 
Massachusetts. 

Following the rally, participants 
will be encouraged to lobby their 
representatives in the 
Massachusetts Senate, which is 
slated to consider legislation the 
Mass House of Representatives 
passed last month that would 
forbid state funding for any 
institution that displays or 
performs art that “violates the 
obscenity statute of the 
Commonwealth or that depicts 
the sexual exploitation of 
children.” 

For more information, contact 
Nancy Adams or Joan Gale at the 
Boston Coalition for Freedom of 
Expression, 542-7416. 
THEATER. Marie and Bruce is 
Obie- and Pulitzer Prize-winning 
playwright Wally Shawn's early 
black comedy about marital 
commitment and “the horror and 
humor of getting through the day 
with the one you love.” Directed 
by Jayme Koszyn, literary 
associate with the Huntington 
Theatre Company, it’s presented 
at the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m., and tickets are $15, $10 
for seniors, students, and New 
Ehrlich Theatre members. Call 
482-6316. 

Master of the macabre Edward 
Gorey wrote, directed, and 
designed Useful Urns, which is 
described as a series of “merrily 
sinister” vignettes depicting the 
world according to Gorey. It’s 
presented by the Provincetown 
Theatre Company at the 
Provincetown Inn, 1 Commercial 
Street, Provincetown. Curtain is at 
8 p.m., and tickets are $12 tonight 
only, to benefit the theater 
building fund. Thereafter, $10. 
Call (508) 487-3466. 
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THEATER. Happy Days, 
Samuel Beckett's classic absurdist 
comedy about a woman who's up 
to her neck in dirt, is the next 
offering at the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester. Paula Plum reprises 
the role she played memorably at 
the Back Alley Theatre last 
summer; Patrick Swanson directs. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$12 to $18. Call (508) 281-4099. 
MUSIC. Good, dark kicks don’t 
come easy, but they sometimes 
come in threes. Case in point: 
local bands Requiem in White 
(who are currently residing in 
New York), Holy Cow, and Nisi 
Period, who will bring the 
second chapter of Central Square 
club Ground Zero’s Apocalyptic 
Resurrection series to a close this 
evening. Call 492-9545. 

Folk artist Cheryl Wheeler 
celebrates the release of her sharp 
thajor-label debut LP, Circles & 
Arrows, in concert at Sanders 
Theatre, in Cambridge, at 8 p.m. 
Local newcomer Brooks Williams 
will open the show. Call 661-1252 
for ticket information. 





(Carolyn Clay, Maureen 
Dezell, Ted Drozdowski, Peter 
Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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SUNDAY: Don your sturdiest 
suit of armor and head over to 
Indigo in Cambridge -— 
Provincetown mainstay Lea 
Delaria’s tearing through her 
new solo show, “Lezbo a Go-Go.” 
The rapier-witted Golden Gull 
Award winner blasts anything 
within shooting distance, from 
political “correctness” to safe sex 
and teddy bears. But her set is 
not 100 percent venom — she’s 
got an expressive singing voice 
and can tackle blues, scat, and 
ballads with ease. Call 497-7200. 








POPPER ELEREEEEEL TEA AAA aed 


MONDAY: Local boys made 
very good, Aerosmith are back 
for two nights at Great Woods in 
Mansfield, on the heels of cop- 
ping the Best Rock Band title at 
the International Music Awards. 
And Aerosmith aren’t the only 
ones back in the saddle. 
Opening the show is their 
favorite new group — who tore 
up the Channel a few months 
back — corncob-rough rockers 
the Black Crowes. The stomping 
starts at 7:30 p.m. Call 
Ticketmaster at 931-2000. (In 
photo: Steven Tyler.) 
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TUESDAY: Canadian singer-guitarist Colin James is a case of the sophomore 
slump in reverse: his first album was a well-intentioned but overproduced stab 
at the charts that lost the artist somewhere in the glossy mix. But his forthcom- 
ing follow-up, Sudden Stop (Virgin), scheduled to arrive in stores today, shows 
a real blossoming of James as a writer of intelligent adult pop with the proper 
rock punch to make its mark on the mainstream. The record also gives James a 
chance to show his considerable skills as a blues-based guitar player, firing out 
licks that recall ax idols from Robert Johnson to Stevie Ray Vaughan. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Doshie Powers (in photo), Tricia Langlois, Kathy 
Phipps, and storyteller Judith Black represent just a 
small slice of the line-up for the 1990 Baystate Women’s 
Folk Music Festival, happening June 30 at the Sampas 
Pavilion, in Lowell. It’s free, but contributions will ben- 
efit the Lowell Rape Crisis Center. Call (508) 369-1626. 
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In the late ’80s, Iggy Pop proved he’s no stooge, 
penning the hit “China Girl” for David Bowie and 
making his own commercial breakthrough with 
“Cry for Love.” Now Pop’s got a new album, Brick 
by Brick, due July 10, and it’s a nifty synthesis of 
his earlier snarling, libido-driven garage rock and 
contemporary polish. It’s also got at least one clas- 
sic, the ballad “I Won’t Crap Out” — a song about 
dignity, pride, and personal honor. This from a 
man who used to roll in beer, spit, and broken 


glass. 
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A duo setting serves these two musicians well, as both 
are conspicuously loath to assume the solo spotlight: 
respected composer/ pianist Carla Bley and electric 
bassist Steve Swallow launch the DeCordova 
Amphitheater’s summer jazz series July 8. Swallow, in 
particular, benefits from the pairing — his melodic 
invention is put into bolder relief by Bley’s dissonant 
playing. Call 259-8355. 








NEXT WEEKEND 


John Cale 


ohn Cale’s music is as angular, unnerving, and difficult to 

penetrate as the face staring out of the 47-year-old Welsh- 

born musician-composer’s photographs. Cale has released 
more than a dozen solo records, from Vintage Violence in *71, to 
the sophisticated Slow Dazzle and the visceral Sabotage/Love, to 
last year’s primarily orchestral Words for the 
Dying. Whether manipulating rock and roll into 
more disciplined forms or breaking established 
boundaries with his classical compositions, Cale 
pushes music to its extremes. He has collaborated 
with numerous artists, including Brian Eno, avant- 
garde composers La Monte Young and Terry Riley, 
and playwright Sam Shepard, but for most of us, 
Cale achieved his notoriety in the mid ’60s as a 
member of the Velvet Underground. 

Having spent the intervening 22 years forging 
an individual style and proving that his talent 
could stand on its own, Cale is finally looking over 
his shoulder and acknowledging his past. Last year 
he reunited with Velvets’ singer-songwriter Lou 
Reed on Songs for ‘Drella, a tribute to the band’s 
friend and benefactor Andy Warhol. “I really 
wanted to re-establish my connections with Lou,” said Cale in a 
recent phone conversation. “I thought there was a lot of 
unfinished business. When we got together this time we just 
started off by playing for fun. But work is more fun than fun for us 
sO we got on with it. The amazing thing was that nothing has 
changed at all. There was still a lot of aggression, a lot of energy.” 

Then last weekend, in Paris, Cale’s career came full circle 
when he, Reed, and Velvets drummer Maureen Tucker and 








guitarist Sterling Morrison met at a Warhol/Velvet Underground 
exhibit put on by the Cartier Foundation. For the first (and, Cale 
insists, last) time, the four played together again, performing 
what was probably their most memorable, and most disturbing 
song, “Heroin.” Cale is still digesting the experience. “I still don’t 
understand it. I mean when we got offstage, I had to ask people, 
‘What the hell goes on up there that’s so interesting?’ I got up 
there to play ‘Heroin’ and I sort of vanished. The way things just 
fell together, the way the piece sounded — it was 
exactly the way it sounded in 1968. It was still 
fresh and intriguing and horrifying and violent 
and calm, and all of that in the right places. But 
when I was kind of keeping an eye on what we 
looked like, I just couldn’t see anything 
remarkable going on. It was just four people 
putzing around in a garden on a Saturday 
afternoon.” 

After finally meeting his past face to face, Cale 
hastily brushes it aside: “A lot of that stuff was 
arrangements anyway. And the whole idea of 
singing about drugs and stuff — it doesn’t seem 
like a really interesting musical statement 
anymore.” 

What does interest Cale are his plans for the 
summer and fall, including a brief solo tour of the 
States, which includes a stop in Boston on June 29. Following the 
tour, Cale will finish work on Brian Eno’s new album (Wrong Way 
Up, due out in September on Opal/Warner Bros.) in time to join 
Lou Reed in worldwide performances of ‘Drella. Expect the duo 
in Boston sometime this fall. 

John Cale will appear at the Paradise June 29; Creatures of 
Habit open the show. Call 254-2052.) 
— Polly Campbell 
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STATE 


OF THE 
ART 


Bruce Rossley 
branches out 


Bruce Rossley, comraissioner of 
the Mayor’s Office of the Arts and 
Humanities for the City of Boston 
and vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Cultural Alliance, 
has been elected chairman of the 
National Assembly of Local Arts 
Agencies. The organization repre- 
sents more than 3500 cities 
around the US that have munici- 
pal arts agencies, and it is a major 
lobbying force in Washington. 
This announcement was made at 
the National Assembly’s annual 
convention last Tuesday in San 
Diego. 

Reauthorization of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and 
advocacy with Congress will be 
Rossley’s chief priorities as chair 
of the organization, he pledged in 
his acceptance speech. Rossley 
concluded his remarks with a 
quote from a 1962 speech by 
John F. Kennedy: “Art and the 
encouragement of art is political 
in the most profound sense, not 
as a weapon in the struggle, but 
as an instrument of understand- 
ing of the futility of struggle 
between those who share man’s 
faith. . . . 1am certain that after 
the dust of centuries has passed 
over our cities, we too will be 
remembered not for victories or 
defeats in battle or politics, but 
for our contributions to the 
human spirit.” 


Harvard 
Art Museums 


Harvard University president 
Derek Bok recently announced 
the appointment of Marjorie B. 
Cohn, Carl A. Weyerhaeuser cura- 
tor of prints at the Fogg Art 
Museum, as acting director of the 
Harvard University Art Museums. 
Cohn replaces Edgar Peters 
Bowron, who is resigning at the 
end of this month after five years 
in the post. 


Jacob's 
Pillow 


Samuel A. Miller, Jacob’s 
Pillow’s executive director, recent- 
ly announced four appointments: 
Carolyn Adams as director of edu- 
cation, Norton Owen as director 
of preservation, Wendy Perron as 
associate director, and William C. 
Yehle as general manager/associ- 
ate producer. 

Adams was principal dancer 
with the Paul Taylor Dance 
Company from 1965 to 1982 and 
co-founded the Harlem Dance 
Foundation. She is now a full- 
time faculty member in the 
Department of Theatre and 
Dance at City College of New 
York. Owen is head of the 
Limon Institute and worked at 
the Pillow from 1976 to 1987 in 
a number of positions, including 
project director for the restora- 
tion of film footage of Ted 
Shawn's work. Perron is a noted 
choreographer, and Yehl has 
worked for nine years as pro- 
duction manager and operations 
manager at Jacob’s Pillow. 
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Weller: more than superficial panache 


This year’s model 


Robocop 2 keeps the ghost in the machine 


by Peter Keough 


ROBOCOP 2. Directed by Irvin 
Kershner. Written by Frank Miller and 
Walon Green. With Peter Weller, 
Nancy Allen, Tom Noonan, Felton 
Perry, Willard Pugh, Belinda Bauer, 
Gabriel Damon, and Galyn Gérg. An 
Orion Pictures release. At Cinema 57, 
the Harvard Square, the Circle, and in 
the suburbs. 


‘cp rotect the innocent” is the sec- 


ond directive programmed into 
| Robocop, the cyborg Dirty 
Harry of Paul Verhoeven’s searingly satiric 
and exuberantly anarchic 1987 hit. It 
| seems a directive that’s also pretty high on 
| the list of director Irvin Kershner, whose 
Robocop 2 joins this summer’s crowded 
roster of sequels. Although cynical, sav- 
age, and supercharged with a blithe 
Marxist critique of Reaganomics, Paul 
Verhoeven’s original Robocop possessed 
| the visionary exuberance that can come 
only from innocence or complete depravi- 
| ty. That quality is usually the first victim 
sacrificed in the profiteering ritual of 
sequelization, but Kershner has a unique 
talent for identifying and protecting the 
pristine inspiration behind a mega-hit. 
George Lucas was wise to enlist him in 
making The Empire Strikes Back (1980), 
easily the best of the Star Wars trilogy. His 
Robocop 2 may not equal the original in 
sheer manic energy or lacerating acuity, 
but it leaves its virtue intact. 
Innocence is a pretty scarce commodity 
in Robocop 2’s post-contemporary Detroit. 








The Omni-Consumer Products corporation 
has nearly locked up ownership of the city 
through ’80s-style corporate raiding. The 
police department, already an OCP prop- 
erty, is on strike, and a $30 million loan 
payment is about to be foreclosed. 
Meanwhile inner-city dwellers are partying 
on Nuke, a drug marketed by a sadistic 
Christ figure named Cain (Tom Noonan). 
“People want paradise,” Cain spookily 
pronounces in one of the film’s ubiquitous 
network sound bites. “And they'll get it.” 
It’s distilled death wish in a jugularly 
administered vial; those addicted are driv- 
en to high-tech rampages of robbery and 
casual brutality. 

Chief among the victims are children. In 
scenes reminiscent of Dumbo or Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles, these Nuked kids 
hang out in video parlors listening to 
heavy-metal music, or in the case of Cain's 
12-year-old minion, Hob (Gabriel Damon 
in greased-back hair and wide-lapeled 
suits, looking like a miniature Dick Powell 
from Murder, My Sweet), buying informa- 
tion from corrupt cops and plotting the 
takeover of the city. When Hob is 
ambushed by Robocop and his stolid part- 
ner, Officer Lewis (Nancy Allen), the boy’s 
appearance of pre-adolescent innocence 
activates the cyborg’s second directive, 
leaving him powerless. The punk bounces 
bullets off Robocop’s steel cranium, batter- 
ing him and the film into a brief flashback. 

Part of the original film’s appeal came 
from its hero’s origins, which combined 
the myths of Ulysses, Orpheus, and 
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Frankenstein, with not a little of Oedipus 
thrown in for good measure. Killed in the 
line of duty in an excruciating sparagmos 
of gunfire, model Detroit police officer 
Alex Murphy becomes the unwitting 
donor of the brain implanted in the metal 
body of OCP’s latest crime-fighting innova- 
tion, Robocop. Nearly omnipotent and 
immortal, he spectacularly fulfills his 
social role as policeman, but at the cost of 
what makes him human — his memory, 
family, and identity. Kershner wisely does 
not abandon this potent subtext. The 
image of cocky little Hob plugging away at 
him with his automatic triggers Robocop 
into memories of his own boy, and soon 
he plunges into despair and obsession. 

The last bulwark between the innocent 
and the cutthroats that prey on them is 
reduced to a basket case. Treated by ruth- 
less shrink and OCP executive Dr. Juliette 
Faxx (Belinda Bauer), he’s programmed 
with touchy-feely directives that paralyze 
him. Meanwhile, Faxx has also arranged to 
implant a criminal brain — Cain’s — into 
the new and improved Robocop 2. 

The showdown between the two is 
inevitable, as is the disappointment of its 
execution. The new cyborg is a kind of 
cross between the first film’s ED 209 and 
Max Headroom (the tortured face of Cain 
emerging from the computer graphics of a 
retractable screen is one of 2’s few arrest- 
ing innovations), and the armament he 
sports combines the hardware of an A-10 
Intruder with the accessories of a 
Vegematic. Kershner owes a lot to King 
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Kong in the climactic duel to the death, 
and that and the requisite body count and 
exploding vehicles make it the film’s least 
intriguing sequence. 

But as he demonstrated in The Empire 
Strikes Back, Kershner has the knack of 
weaving character from the smoke and 
noise of special effects. He’s well served in 
this capacity by the cast. Deprived of facial 

‘expression, Weller expresses the cyborg’s 
progression from enigmatic brooder to 
cheery Moony to gung ho champion 
through superb nuancing of voice and ges- 
ture. He brings to the mime-like robotic 
strut the grace, wit, and ritual of a Kabuki 
dancer, and transforms such lines as “Isn’t 
this a school day?” (addressed to a mob of 
pre-teens pelting him with popcorn) into 
ironic gems. But Kershner and Weller 
aspire to more than superficial panache in 
exploring their man-machine. In a scene in 
which Murphy/Robocop confronts his 
wife, he asks her to touch him. She’s 
shocked at the coldness of his lips, and 
even more by the coldness of his rejection. 
It's a complex moment, embodying both 
Robocop’s renunciation of his lost identity 
and the vindication of his humanity 
through compassion. Weller and Kershner 
pull it off with wrenching simplicity. 

But other scenes of emotional con- 


frontation show how characterization can |. 


be confused with sentimentality. Bloody 
and sinking into shock in a pile of bank 
notes, a wounded Hob asks Robocop to 
stay with him and holds his hand. It’s 
meant to tickle the tear ducts, but it’s a lot 
less convincing a portrait of childhood 
than an earlier scene in which a crowbar- 
wielding Hob was prying apart the help- 
less cyborg with all the delight of a kid 
plucking the wings off a fly. 


Film 


Kershner also seems a little uncertain 
with the film’s social commentary. The 
Frank Miller screenplay sprouts many of 
the video bits that ignited Robocop into 
satiric hilarity (a TV commercial in which 
John Glover peddles an anti-theft device 
called Magnavolt opens the film in suitably 
jolting fashion). But the jokes are broader 
and cruder, and lack the perverse ideologi- 
cal clarity of Verhoeven’s. Everyone is a 
bad guy, from the lumpen poor to the 
corporate honchos and the lawyers, psy- 
chiatrists, and media types who serve 
them. But with so many fall guys, the real 
evil seems elusive and not important. We're 
asked just to say no to the crime, corrup- 
tion, and addictions, but are not invited to 
explore what innocence underlies it. 

Still, a human brain throbs beneath 
Robocop 2's steely skin. Messy, troubling 
truths lurk below the gaudy surface for 
those willing to look, and for those who 
aren't, the thrills exceed in skill and wit 
anything else released this summer. “Let's 
give him what he wants,” says Robocop as 
he offers his nemesis the Nuke that he 
craves. Kershner gives us what we want — 
a Robocop more baroque and a bit more 
awkward than its predecessor— and he 
also gives us a little of whatwe need. QO 





Trailers 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF MILO AND OTIS 


verything about this Japanese chil- 
E dren’s movie is a little mysterious. 

The direction is credited to 
Masanori Hota, who wrote the book it’s 
based on; the great filmmaker Kon Ichi- 
kawa is listed as assistant director. There's 
a banal, slurpy voice-over narration deliv- 
ered (with a lot of faky animal imperson- 
ations) by Dudley Moore, and someone 
named Mark Simpson gets the blame for 
writing it; you can’t guess — unless, pre- 
sumably, you’ve read Hota’s novel — what 
the original screenplay was like. 

The narrative is as basic as can be: a dog 
(Otis) and a cat (Milo), raised on a farm 
together, get separated. The dog spends 
weeks trying to find his companion, and 
each encounters a number of other ani- 
mals — some friendly, some menacing. 
They find each other, separate to form 
their own families, and reunite at the end 
to begin the long trek back to the farm. 

It doesn’t require a voice-over compo- 
nent at all. And if you can tune out Moore’s 
icky voice (he sounds like a nanny telling 
her charges a bedtime story) and the half- 
hearted cheeriness of the square-dance 
theme music, you can appreciate the 


extraordinary visual clarity (it was shot by 
Hideo Fujii and Shinji Tomita) and some of 
the loveliest imagery ever seen in a chil- 
dren’s picture. Milo floats down a river in a 
wooden box in the misty blue evening 
light (I couldn't help thinking of the magi- 
cal boat ride in The Night of the Hunter); 
Otis rides on the back of a sea turtle, its 
magnificent antique face ringed in a thick 
collar like a weathered leather ruff; Milo 
makes a tentative, fascinated investigation 
of a hatching chicken’s egg, its scrawny, 
raggedy tenant wriggling up into the air; 
Otis and his mate nestle down in a cave 
while outside the drifting snow turns the 
leaves crystalline; and in a glorious rush of 
wings, a flock of seagulls, protecting their 
eggs, peck Milo away. 

The live-action shots of the animals (the 
cast of characters includes a family of pigs, 
a hedgehog, a deer, a crab, and a bear) are 
wondrous; some of them make you gasp. I 
can’t imagine a young child who wouldn't 
be thrilled. At Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, and in the suburbs. 


— Steve Vineberg 
YAABA 


fe he narrative dynamics of the 
Hollywood movie are so ubiqui- 
tous that they seem the natural pat- 
tern of life, and not an artifice. Few film- 


makers challenge or ignore these conven- 
tions, and those that do usually hail from 


countries off the beaten media path. Such 
a place is the West African nation of 
Burkina Faso, formerly known as Upper 
Volta, homeland of director Idrissa 
OQuedraogo and the stark, primal, and sur- 
real setting of his second film, Yaaba. 
Winner of the International Critics Prize at 
the 1989 Cannes Film Festival, Yaaba 
returns to a stiller, more primitive, and 
more profound kind of storytelling. It’s 
counter-dramatic, blithely refusing to pro- 
vide easy emotional payoffs or glib plot 
contrivances. Instead it spins a loose story- 
line as full of spaces as the eldritch terrain 
its characters inhabit; seemingly barren, 
these blanks breathe with Yaaba's depth 
and universality of spirit. 

Although the style might be alien, the 
story and characters are oddly familiar. 
Bila (Noufou Ouedraogo) and Napoko 
(Roukietou Barry) are cousins, a boy and 
girl who begin the film by paying their 
respects to Napoko’s dead mother 
and then playing hide-and-seek. Inter- 
rupting their games is Sana (Fatimata 
Sanga), an old woman, bare-breasted and 
leathery, labeled a witch by the village and 
ostracized. When Sana helps Napoko 
cheat at hide-and-seek, the children’s sus- 
picions of the pariah are replaced by fasci- 
nation. 

Bila is especially drawn to Sana, whom 
he calls yaaba, or grandmother. He steals 
roosters and milk for her, and as they 
share food he begins to share her point of 


view as well. He begins to see through his 
village’s veneer of peace and respectability 
and into its innate hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion. It’s a veritable Peyton Place of infi- 
delities, drunkenness, charlatanism, treach- 
ery, envy, and greed. Sana teaches Bila not 
to react to these realities with bitterness 
and rebellion, but with serenity and accep- 
tance. “Don’t judge her,” she says when 
Bila criticizes a woman for cheating on her 
husband, the town drunk whom he pities. 
“She may have her reasons.” A few scenes 
later he repeats her words when Napoko 
calls the adulteress a slut. 

Such themes and sentiments are com- 
mon to the films of Steven Spielberg or 
John Hughes; the difference is that Yaaba 
doesn’t approach truth through the tear 
ducts or funnybone but through the poetic 
imagination. It’s so unmanipulative it 
seems ingenuous, even inept. In fact, 
though, Ouedraogo’s sensibility is shrewd, 
subtle, and sophisticated. When Sana’s 
“witchcraft” saves Napoko from a bout 
with tetanus, we're at first disappointed 
that her triumph doesn’t result in vindica- 
tion and a happy ending. But this is the 
stuff of real life and real myth, and instead 
of comfortable clichés, Ouedraogo offers 
us troubling epiphanies. His last images 
are of distant figures preparing a sandy 
grave, and two children racing across the 
desert, playing. At the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 

— Peter Keough 











Sheedy, Alda, Ringwald, Walsh, Kahn: even the zaniness is garden variety. 


On the rocks 


Betsy’s Wedding is no honeymoon 


by Robin Dougherty 

BETSY’S WEDDING. Written and 
directed by Alan Alda. With Alan Alda, 
Joey Bishop, Madeline Kahn, 
Catherine O’Hara, Anthony LaPaglia, 
Joe Pesci, Molly Ringwald, Ally 
Sheedy, Dylan Walsh, Burt Young. A 
Touchstone Pictures release. At the 
Paris, Janus, Circle, and in the sub- 
urbs. 


whose worries take on fantastic 

dimensions. One anxious night, he 
dreams he’s wrestling a tiger only to wake 
in his wife’s arms, twisted up like a human 
pretzel. Later, attempting to land an empty 
can in a trash bin, he conjures up the New 
York Knicks to help sink the shot. It’s no 


E ddie Hopper is the kind of guy 


wonder that when his daughter announces 
her engagement, getting her to the altar 
becomes a gargantuan endeavor that 
threatens to do him in. That’s the premise 
behind Betsy’s Wedding, an overly earnest 
romantic comedy that Alda not only has 
written and directed but also stars in as the 
hapless father of the bride. 

Eddie’s daughter Betsy (Molly 
Ringwald), a fashion designer, is given to 
outrageous outfits — leopardskin hats and 
dresses with crescendo-ing hemlines. She’s 
proud of her Jewish-Italian family. Her 
fiancé, Jake (Dylan Walsh), is a blue-blood 
WASP who knows which dinner fork to 
use. But their troubles have less to do with 
cultural differences than with their parents’ 
efforts to outdo each other to pay for the 


Wedding reception 


Alda is waiting at the altar 


by Robin Dougherty 
RLANDO, FL. — Alan Alda 
enters the press conference for 


O his new movie, Betsy’s Wedding, 


with a joke on his lips, striking an attitude 
more characteristic of the irreverent 
Hawkeye Pierce than of the earnest film 
director who’s emerged since M*A*S*H 
went off the air. Referring to the confer- 
ence rooms where the interviews take 
place, which happen to be named after 
continents, Alda quips, “I'd have been 
here sooner but I got lost in the wrong 
hemisphere.” All kidding aside, he’s hop- 
ing that his film, a small, sentimental 
romantic comedy, doesn’t get lost among 
the onslaught of summer blockbusters. 

Released only a week after Disney’s 
much publicized Dick Tracy, Alda’s film is 
more likely to garner attention for its 
respectable ensemble cast, which includes 
Molly Ringwald, Madeline Kahn, and Burt 
Young, than for any claims to high concept 
or groundbreaking special effects. Starring 
Alda, who also wrote and directed, Betsy’s 
Wedding is the story of how a family — in 
particular, a father — copes with the 
upcoming nuptials of one of its children. 
In a way, the film echoes the definition of 
entertainment espoused by Alda’s charac- 
ter in Woody Allen’s Crimes and 
Misdemeanors — “Comedy is tragedy plus 
time.” Betsy’s Wedding takes its humor 
from the father’s exaggerated misfortunes 
in attempting to stage a wedding he can’t 
afford. 


It’s no coincidence that Alda’s hovering 
like a proud papa over the project, which 
like Alda’s previous two films, The Four 
Seasons (1981) and A New Life (1988), 
smacks of personal experience. The idea 
for Betsy’s Wedding “started when my 
youngest daughter was getting married. I 
started taking notes then. And we finished 
editing as my oldest daughter was getting 
married.” Although he claims the film isn’t 
autobiographical, Alda says that the trans- 
formation his character, Eddie Hopper, 
goes through echoes his own experience 
with each of his real-life daughters. “I 
learned a lot about being a father. I didn’t 
realize how much I had been denying 
what I really felt about that she was really 
leaving.” 

Alda points out that Eddie, who is given 
to fanciful hallucinations, “uses his dream- 
like imagination as a way of severing him- 
self from the things he’s trying to deny.” As 
a writer and director Alda also separates 
himself from life’s hard edges by way of 
sentimentality and soft conventions. His 
films are modern-day soapers about peo- 
ple much like himself. To paraphrase 
Allen, an Alda comedy is “autobiography 
plus schmaltz.” 

Fortunately, there are more guests in 
Alda’s Wedding party than just the father 
of the bride. To build a family around the 
headstrong Eddie, Alda reunited actress 
Molly Ringwald with her Breakfast Club 
colleague Ally Sheedy; they play his two 





wedding. 

Eddie, a contractor who’s just lost a 
major project, doesn’t want to be upstaged 
by Jake’s rich parents. And despite Betsy 
and Jake’s desire for a small event, he’s 
determined to provide a lavish reception, 
one that he can’t really afford. He takes on 
a shady business deal with his brother-in- 
law (Joe Pesci), finding himself not only 
tangled up with the Mob but dodging stray 
bullets in a drive-by shooting. And he’s just 
beginning to notice that his other daughter 
(Ally Sheedy), a policewoman, is falling 
for the young mobster who's been hired to 
keep an eye on his construction site. 

Inspired by the recent nuptials of Alda’s 
own daughters, Betsy’s Wedding tries to 
capitalize on the universal chaos of family 


A. 


Alda: peering in on the middle class 


daughters. For Ringwald, who plays the 
bride-to-be, the role is designed to be 
something of a comeback after a short hia- 
tus from the screen, but to Alda she was 
merely the actress who best fit the bill. 
Pairing her with Sheedy worked because 
“they’re a great combination. In a way, 
they really are like sisters.” He also enlisted 
Madeline Kahn, who plays Eddie’s wife 
Lola, because “I wanted someone who 
could fill out the role a little bit. You’d be 
able to believe she was married to this guy 
who is so full of energy.” 

Unlike Alda’s earlier films, which have 
featured upper-middle-class WASPs, the 
extended family in Betsy’s Wedding has 
more ethnic and economic diversity. Joey 
Bishop, cast because he reminded Alda of 
his own father (actor Robert Alda), plays 
the ghost of Eddie’s father, who appears to 
Eddie from time to time. Rounding out the 
family are SCTV- alum Catherine O'Hara as 
Lola’s sister and Joe Pesci as her brother- 
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relations. And Alda has peppered his 
screenplay with the sort of oddball compli- 
cations that ought to add up to a gentle 
screwball comedy. But despite an engag- 
ing ensemble cast that features Burt Young 
as a gruff Mob boss and Madeline Kahn as 
Eddie’s unflappable wife, the film suffers 
from an impenetrable blandness. Alda’s 
sentimental screenplay is the problem. 
Having made several movies about the 
tribulations of the middle class, Alda has 
yet to dig beneath the surface of experi- 
ences he wants to explore. 

Indeed, Eddie Hopper is hardly the first 
man to lose his wits over marrying off a 
child. Spencer Tracy was in a similar 
predicament in Vincente Minnelli’s 1950 
film Father of the Bride . But compared 
with Minnelli’s exuberant brood, Alda’s 
family is a bit generic. Even the Hoppers’ 
self-described zaniness is garden variety. 
(The family joke is that Eddie holds con- 
versations with his dead father, played by 
Joey Bishop.) Alda’s Eddie is a well-mean- 
ing but oblivious movie father. It’s the kind 
of role that would have been played 
by Fred MacMurray in an earlier genera- 
tion of Disney releases. And like those 
films, this one wants to entertain without 
offending. In Alda’s hands, both the ethnic 
messiness and the liberal politics of the 
Hopper family have been distilled into col- 
orless mush. 

In keeping with the spirit of the film, 
Molly Ringwald as the bride-to-be is over- 
shadowed by the actors who play the 
members of her family. (Even Ally 
Sheedy’s Connie is more radiant, as she’s 
romanced by the mobster Stevie Dee.) 
Most unfortunate for the actress, who's 
reportedly looking for more-adult roles 
as her Brat Pack star power wanes, is 
that not only is Betsy devoid of personali- 
ty, she often seems upstaged by her own 
clothes. Far from the comeback she must 
be hoping for, Betsy’s Wedding is not 
likely to conjure up much interest in 
Ringwald. 

Likewise, the agreeable Dylan Walsh is 
something of a cipher as the bridegroom, 
Jake. But a number of small performances 
tickle. Newcomer Anthony DiPaglia gives 
an inspired performance as the charming- 
despite-himself mobster Stevie Dee. It’s a 
cartoonish act that infuses the film with a 
bit of spirit. The same could be said for 
Catherine O’Hara’s devilish turn as Eddie’s 
sister-in-law, who's plotting revenge on 
her no-good husband. But only Madeline 
Kahn fills out her role with blood and guts 
and makes Lola Hopper, Eddie’s wife, into 
a full-bodied character. And an engaging 
one at that. In response to a ridiculous 
suggestion that the kids order a wedding 
cake “that doesn’t taste like it came from 
the corner bakery,” Lola beseeches, “Who 
wants a cake you can’t taste?” She’s the 
only true flavor in a movie that you can't 
really taste. 








in-law. Film veteran Burt Young plays the 
gangster with whom Eddie gets entangled 
when he tries to finance the wedding. The 
film also features young actor Dylan Walsh 
as Betsy’s groom, Jake, and newcomer 
Anthony LaPaglia as the dense young 
mobster who falls for Eddie’s other daugh- 
ter. 

But the cast member that gave Alda the 
biggest thrill was the tiger that wrestles 
with him in the film’s opening dream 
sequence. Alda performed the stunt him- 
self, and it turned out to be “the most 
important thing I ever did in my life.” More 
important than working with Woody Allen? 
Alda, who gleaned praise for playing 
against type in the role of an obnoxious 
movie producer in last year’s Crimes and 
Misdemeanors reports that “Woody Allen 
changed the way I look at film. He certain- 
ly encouraged me to do a lot of reshooting 
and re-editing. And my work benefitted 
from that.” 

But to hear Alda tell it, working with one 
of modern film’s most formidable impre- 
sarios was nothing compared with hand- 
to-hand combat with a large cat. In the 
film, the tiger stands for Eddie Hopper’s 
anxieties, so it’s not surprising to hear that 
the animal played the same role in the 
director’s life as well. “I don’t know exactly 
why I did it. I had made elaborate plans 
not to be the one who wrestled with the 
tiger. But with the trainer’s encourage- 
ment, I decided I'd probably get away with 
it.” What made the experience so moving 
was “to see the tiger’s eyes studying me to 
find a weak spot. This tiger meant busi- 
ness. This was a professional tiger.” As it 
turned out, Alda survived his on-screen 
ordeal, and his character, Eddie, comes out 
alive too. If things go the way he hopes, 
audiences will devour Betsy’s Wedding. 2 
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Roth and Arias: accepting the chaos that passion throws their lives into 


Passion fancy 


Almodovar’s erotic maze 


by Charles Taylor 


LABYRINTH OF PASSION. Written and 
directed by Pedro Almodévar. With 
Cecilia Roth, Imanol Arias, Marta 
Fernandez-Muro, Helga Line, Angel 
Alcazar, and Antonio Banderas. A 
Cinevista release. At the Coolidge 
Corner. 


he trouble with most deliberately 

campy movies is that the filmmak- 

ers’ inspiration ends after they 
come up with the premise. It’s a tribute to 
Pedro Almodévar that his 1982 Labyrinth 
of Passion actually manages to live up to 
its plot; Almodévar goes as far as he can 
go with his wacked-out scenario, often in 
directions that are totally unexpected. The 
movie opened a few months ago in New 
York; the delay in its Boston opening actu- 
ally works to the movie’s advantage — it’s 
a perfect, zippy antidote to the disappoint- 
ment of Almodévar’s recent Tie Me Up! Tie 
Me Down! 


Labyrinth of Passion was Almodévar’s 
second film, made before he found a way 
to infuse his sensibility with emotional 
depth. But if it isn’t refined, it’s hardly raw. 
There are places where the execution isn’t 
up to the concept, but what’s most impres- 
sive, and most delightful, about the movie 
is the way the seemingly scattershot struc- 
ture ties together in one crazed whole. 
Labyrinth starts out as a series of gags that 
hop from character to character, but as it 
goes on, all of those characters turn out to 
be connected to one another. What tickles 
is the way Almodévar mocks and exploits 
the synthetic seamlessness of Hollywood 
melodrama. 

The unlikely lovers of Labyrinth are 
Sexilia (Sexi for short, played by Cecilia 
Roth), the nymphomaniac lead singer of a 
female rock band (her father is a famous 
gynecologist who prefers to experiment 
with artificial insemination because he 
finds the union of two bodies disgusting), 











and Riza Zahlevi Niro (Imanol Arias), the 
son of a deposed Mideast dictator (read: 
the shah of Iran); he’s moved to Madrid 
because of its reputation as a gay mecca. 
Almodé6var signals us that these two are 
meant for each other before they’ve even 
met when, in the first scene, we see them 
cruising a Madrid open-air market and 
ogling the same crotches. 

Paths keep crisscrossing and characters 
intersect with each other in all sorts of 
ways. Riza and Sexi meet when he fills in 
as lead singer for a band on the same bill 
as hers (the line-up also includes 
Almodévar, in fishnet stockings, leather 
jacket, and make-up, singing his own com- 
position “Suck It to Me”). A young boy 
(Antonio Banderas) whom Riza picks up 
for an afternoon quickie is one of a trio of 
Iranian hit men who've come to Madrid to 
kill him. Sexi’s father re-fertilizes Riza’s ex- 
stepmother, who's scheming to regain her 
place as empress. And in one of the more 
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labyrinthine of interconnections, Sexi engi- 
neers her disappearance with Riza by per- 
suading Queti (Marta Fernandez-Muro), 
the girl at the dry-cleaner’s she patronizes, 
to undergo plastic surgery that will turn 
her into Sexi’s double, thus enabling Queti 
to live out her fantasies of fame and for- 
tune and to escape her deranged father, 
who, since his wife left him and Queti, has 
confused his daughter with his departed 
wife and had sex with her every other | 
afternoon (when Sexi asks her why she 
allows it, Queti answers with a resigned 
“You get used to it”). But the wittiest of 
Almodévar’s “coincidences” is a Suddenly, 
Last Summer flashback that explains Sexi’s 
and Riza’s sexual histories. 

Part of what’s being lampooned in that 
flashback is the way '50s Hollywood melo- 
dramas used second-rate Freudianism to 
offer pat solutions to the neuroses of their 
characters. Typically for Almodévar, once 
his characters have grasped the root of 
their problems, the new lives they embark 
on are ones that would send most shrinks 
running for their couch. Transformed into 
Sexi, Queti beds down with Sexi’s father 
(whom she has a crush on), curing him of 
his aversion to sex through what he thinks 
is an incestuous affair with his own daugh- 
ter. 

The characters accept the chaos that 
passion throws their lives into without 
question; that unquestioning acceptance is 
Almodévar’s gleeful satiric endorsement of 
that passion. The young terrorist who falls 
in love with Riza following their afternoon 
together has the ability to scent people out 
like a bloodhound, but this talent fails him 
when he’s in love; then he can’t smell any- 
one but his beloved. It’s a quick, graceful 
joke on the blinders we wear when we're 
in love. 

The plot of Labyrinth doesn't reverber- 
ate the way those of Law of Desire or 
Matador or even Women on the Verge do, 
and it even has a few real lapses in taste, 
but the actors play every twist with a 
resolute straightness that only makes the 
situation more outrageous. And though the 
camera set-ups are merely functional, 

Almodé6var’s visual sense was already 
highly developed (he did the art direction 
for the film) and Angel Fernandez’s cine- 
matography has a cheerfully gaudy sheen. 

If there’s any emotional undercurrent, 
it’s one that Almodévar couldn’t have fore- 
seen. The couplings and triplings are the 
earmarks of an era before AIDS became a 
fact of life, and a slight wistfulness comes 
between you and the movie's carefree 
nature, making its psychedelic wonder- 
land even more unreal. Eight years ago has 
never seemed such a faraway time. QO 





Lapp dog 


Pathfinder is hard to follow 


by Charles Taylor 


PATHFINDER. Written and directed by 
Nils Gaup. With Mikkel Gaup, Nils 
Utsi, Helgi Skulason, and Sara Marit 
Gaup. An International Film Exchange 
release. At the Nickelodeon. 


athfinder opens with a dog, wan- 

dering on the frozen plains, killed 

by an arrow. We hear the animal’s 
dying yelp. A few minutes later, the little 
girl whom the dog belongs to goes looking 
for her stray pet and sees shadowy figures 
standing in the trees just before she, too, is 
dispatched in the same way. Her older 
brother comes skiing home from a tundra 
trek; he stops short, conceals himself, 
and we see that the entire family has 
been slaughtered by black-clad invaders. 
Which is worse? That this highly touted 
first movie in Lapp begins with such low- 
shock tactics, or that yet another aspiring 
filmmaker is paying homage to The 
Searchers? 

If we'd been given time to get to know 
the victims, the scene might have some 
emotional impact, but writer-director Nils 
Gaup uses the slaughter for the crudest 
sort of attention grabber. I suppose you 
could argue that Gaup wants the scene to 
be strong to show what motivates the boy, 
Aigin (Mikkel Gaup, no relation) — who 
escapes to another village and warns of 
the intruders — to avenge his family. But 
once a movie has zapped you like that at 
the beginning, you’re going to have to care 
an awful lot about the hero and what's 
going on inside him, and Mikkel Gaup is a 
smooth-faced Nordic blank. 

The invaders, whose leader (Helgi 
Skulason) looks like a psychotic Gabby 


Hayes, are called Tchudes, and though 
there’s a title at the beginning of the movie 
that tells us Pathfinder is based on an 
ancient Lapp legend, it hasn’t occurred to 
the American distributors that some of us 
unfamiliar with ancient Lapp legends 
might need a littlke more background. Or 
are we just meant to see the Tchudes as 
the primitive forces of evil, like the 
Comanches in The Searchers? 

The movie has all sorts of detail of dress 
and customs, but what good is authenticity 
if we’re not told the purpose of the cere- 
monies we see and if the film doesn’t draw 
us into this world? Partly because of this 
lack of context, some of the customs are 
inadvertently hilarious. When the leader of 
the villagers kills a legendary grizzly bear, 
we're told that he acquires the power to 
burn a hole into whoever looks in his 
eyes; therefore it’s necessary to look at him 
through a magic ring. So we're treated to 
the riotous sight of a young woman carry- 
ing On a conversation with this great war- 
rior while squinting through a metal ring. 
It’s not the stuff of legend, but of Monty 
Python. 

And though the movie is shot in wide 
screen, Gaup has no feel for framing the 
action or using the wide screen to give us 
a visual sweep. Instead, there are huge 
close-ups of feet clomping through the 
snow, which shows that Gaup has mas- 
tered sound synchronization and not much 
else. Pathfinder wants to be primal and 
archetypal, but it slogs along like an 
anthropology grad student's idea of an 
exciting time at the movies. It could use a 
hell of a lot less authenticity and.a hell of a 
lot more craft. Q 


Mikkel Gaup: authenticity isn’t enough. 
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Somerville Theatre: finding ways to face changing economic realities 


Second time around 





New looks and strategies for rep houses 


by Gary Susman 


oston is “just starting to be intrigu- 

ing,” says Debbie Mikula, executive 

director of the League of Historic 
American Theatres (LHAT). Her organiza- 
tion’s annual convention brings 125 the- 
ater owners to New England this week, 
and to Boston June 22 and 23, to examine 
local theaters being restored; they will 
serve as case studies for the owners’ own 
renovation efforts. Restoration is only now 
becoming a reality for Boston’s historic 
cinemas. The Coolidge Corner, the Brattle, 
the Somerville, and several other cinemas, 
all of which are at least 65 years old, are 
currently undergoing or have recently 
completed renovation. 

The restoration of these movie theaters 
coincides with the tentative rebirth of the 
local art-cinema scene. The old palaces 
have turned out to be ideal places — bet- 
ter than one’s TV or the shopping malls — 
to see vintage films or first-run “prestige” 
movies by Hollywood studios or indepen- 
dent and foreign filmmakers. Classic cine- 
ma and classic theaters are both communi- 
ty resources worth preserving, as develop- 
ers, community activists, city councilors, 
and moviegoers are beginning to re- 
alize. 

Three years ago, doomsayers predicted 
the imminent demise of art cinema in 
Boston. During the previous decade, 
because of rising rents, developers who 
found more lucrative uses for the buildings 
had subdivided many theaters or convert- 
ed them into retail stores. The Orson 
Welles had burned down. ‘The Brattle, 
where repertory cinema was virtually 
invented, had lost its lease; not long after, 
so would the Somerville and the Coolidge 
Corner. The buildings that housed these 
cinemas were in various stages of decay. 
And video and cable had sapped the audi- 
ence for second-run films. “It got really 
depressing for a while,” says Somer- 
ville Theatre manager Melissa Riccio. 
“I’m personally a lot more hopeful 
now.” 

Today, the Coolidge Corner, the Brattle, 
the Somerville, and others have made 
comebacks. Each theater has developed its 
Own. programming niche and neighbor- 
hood following, which means that the the- 
aters are not competing against one anoth- 
er for overlapping audiences. Each is alive 
because its supporters came up with a 
unique strategy to preserve both its build- 
ing and its programming, though each has 
also had to adapt to changing economic 
realities. 

“The day of the neighborhood movie- 


house is over,” says the Coolidge Corner 
Theatre Foundation (CCTF) artistic director 
David Kleiler. Built as a church at the turn 
of the century, the Coolidge Corner 
became a moviehouse in 1933. Its two 
screens seat audiences of 600 and 300. 
Kleiler and the CCTF believe the Coolidge 
must now be transformed from just a cine- 
ma showing first-run art films and revivals 
into a community cultural center. “The 
future’s going to be largely based on the 
community’s trust of what we're doing. It’s 
the specialness of the theater, not its ordi- 
nariness, that’s going to save it,” Kleiler 
says. 

The battle to save the Coolidge Corner, 
which enlisted thousands of preservation- 
ists and local residents, began in 1988, 
when developer Jonathan Davis an- 
nounced his plans to build a shopping 
plaza on the theater site. The Brookline 
Preservation Commission imposed a year- 
long moratorium on demolition, which 
bought the CCTF time. Davis offered to 
yield if another buyer stepped forward. 
The Hamilton Charitable Foundation 
bought the theater last November using a 
$2.6 million loan provided by five banks. 
Thousands of community residents gave 
money to the CCTF to acquire the lease 
and begin renovations. Likening the situa- 
tion to the climax of It’s a Wonderful Life, 
Kleiler says one anonymous donor who 
gave $30,000 told him, “My God, my 
money really made a difference.” 

The renovations will take place in three 
stages over the next 10 years and will cost 
$3.4 million, the first installment of which 
CCTF will have paid by July 1. The first 
phase, now under way, includes building 
stabilization and restructuring of the 
entrance, which will soon house an Au 
Bon Pain café. Later phases will make the 
stage performance-worthy and restore the 
Art Deco features and marquee. 

In the meantime, film revenues have 
exceeded projections. The two screens 
offer programming flexibility, such as the 
ability to move a film upstairs during a 
play or poetry reading downstairs. The 
house can be shared with theater and edu- 
cational groups for live productions. 
Kleiler calls such ventures with the com- 
munity “the key to survival.” But survival is 
still far from guaranteed, despite the the- 
ater’s dramatic success. Faced with a loan 
payment of $150,000 due on July 31, 
Kleiler has intensified fundraising. “It’s a 
tight situation,” he admits. And an ironic 
one. “Here we are breaking box-office 
records,” he notes, “and we still face stag- 


gering odds.” 

For the Brattle, survival has been a mat- 
ter of community support, vigorous pro- 
gramming, and sympathetic landlords. 
Although Brattle Hall celebrated its 100th 
anniversary in January, the 250-seat theater 
has been a cinema only since 1953. In 
1987, after a year of darkness, former 
Brattle employees Connie White and 
Marianne Lampke formed Running Arts 
and leased the theater, reviving the daily- 
changing double-feature repertory pro- 
gramming that had been the Harvard 
Square institution’s hallmark. Unlike the 
CCTF, Running Arts decided against non- 
profit status, so as not to be hobbled by a 
bureaucracy and dependence on govern- 
ment grants. 

This spring, after three years of growing 
audiences and break-even revenues, 
Running Arts obtained a new 10-year 
lease, under the condition that the build- 
ing be renovated. Work began in May to 
rebuild and rewire the projection booth, 
replace and add more seats, recarpet and 
repaint, increase handicapped accessibili- 
ty, and enlarge the ticket and concession 
area. The project will keep the theater 
closed until October and will cost $1 mil- 
lion, of which Running Arts’ share is 
$100,000. “This is kind of an unusual situa- 
tion in that we are working with the land- 
lords,” White says. “I couldn’t figure it out 
for a while. I couldn’t believe it.” 

Running Arts has raised $8500 so far 
from private donations and will sponsor 
fundraising concerts at Cambridge clubs 
throughout the summer. In the meantime, 
Running Arts is programming films at the 
Regent Theatre, in Arlington (another his- 
toric cinema, built in 1908). Beginning 
today, June 22, Running Arts will show 
two Brattle-style double features at the 
Regent each week for the rest of the sum- 
mer — and perhaps beyond, if Regent 
audiences make it worthwhile, White says. 

Down Mass Ave from the Regent in 
Arlington is the Capitol Theatre, an 1100- 
seat movie palace built in 1925, which 
shows recent, critically praised films. 
Owner Richard Fraiman “restored and 
reconfigured” the theater in 1988, not 
because the building needed repair, but 
because he felt the theater could no longer 
compete as a single-screen cinema. He 
upgraded projection, sound, seats, carpet- 
ing, and the marquee, while restoring or 
re-creating architectural details. Most con- 
troversially, he subdivided the Capitol into 
five screening rooms, the largest of which 
seats 340. His reconfiguration has earned 
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architectural plaudits, and Fraiman says he 
has found audience response “extremely 
gratifying” — he claims the Capitol draws 
two to three times the audience it did 
before the subdivision. 

But moviegoers who preferred the 
integrity of the one large screen bristled. 
And comments like “Single screens are no 
longer viable” scared audiences at the 
Fraiman-owned Somerville Theatre; when 
repertory programmer Garen Daly’s lease 
expired, in December 1989, many feared 
that Fraiman would subdivide the 1000- 
seat hall, even sell the 75-year-old theater 
to developers or turn it into a shopping 
mall. Community activists formed Friends 
in Support of the Somerville Theatre 
(FISST). Several petition drives and city- 
council meetings later, FISST secured an 
oral agreement from Fraiman that the 
Somerville’s single screen would remain 
intact. “This is a learning experience for 
him, and hopefully a positive one,” says 
FISST spokesperson Ron Newman. 

FISST would still like to see the theater 
gain historical-landmark status, to prevent 
Fraiman or future owners from transform- 
ing the building. In the meantime, Fraiman 
has renovated the theater to bring it in line 
with new Somerville building codes. He 
has put in new carpet, cleaned the seats, 
restored architectural detail, strengthened 
the balcony, refurbished the restrooms, 
repainted and replastered, and expanded 
the lobby and concession area. Since the 
theater reopened, in April, response to the 
restoration efforts has been universally 
positive. 

Programming has changed from Garen 
Daly’s almost daily-changing repertory to 
week-long runs of what manager Riccio 
describes as “fairly new, well-received, 
critically acclaimed films.” Riccio says 
patrons have asked, “Doesn't it bother you 
that you’re showing the same films as the 
Nickelodeon [Loews’ first-run art house]?” 
It doesn’t, she says, because she hopes to 
“try a little bit of everything” over the next 
year, from revivals to children’s matinees, 
to see how audiences respond. The only 
thing she won't show is typical, ubiquitous 
Hollywood fare. “We will never show 
Another 48 HRS.,” she asserts. 

This fall, the Somerville will also try a 
programming tactic that worked well 
under Daly: renting out the theater for 
folk, blues, and jazz concerts. These are an 
easy and profitable way to sell out the 
house — more so than movies, Riccio 
says. She praises the theater’s acoustics 
and sight lines, and asserts that the theater 
could become “the best [concert hall] of its 
size in Boston or Cambridge.” Fraiman 
thinks it could be comparable with 
Sanders Theatre or the Berklee Per- 
formance Center. But they insist that the 
Somerville will remain a movie theater. 

Another revived venue for classic films 
now undergoing much-needed renovation 
is the Wang Center. Although the 4000-seat 
hall is primarily a live performance space 
for Boston Ballet and touring Broadway 
shows, it was built in 1925 as an movie 
palace and vaudeville house. This spring, 
it hosted a Monday-night series of restored 
prints of big-screen spectacles like 
Lawrence of Arabia . The success of this 
series (according to Wang Officials, it 
attracted capacity audiences) assured that 
it will continue next year as well. 

Last October the Wang launched a two- 
year restoration campaign involving a $10 
million fund drive. The months since then 
have seen electrical rewiring and improve- 
ments in the heating and air-conditioning 
system. Two weeks ago, work began on 
re-raking the infamous sight lines, 
installing new sound and lighting systems, 
enlarging the orchestra pit, adding 
wheelchair-accessible seats, and cleaning 
the ornate lobby decorations. The auditori- 
um repairs will close the theater for nine 
weeks, and the lobby work will take until 
October. In a year, the theater will close 
again for four months as the crumbling 
plaster sculpture and ornamentation 
throughout the building is repaired. 

As the most recent phase of repairs 
began, Wang Center chairman Jack 
Connors announced that the fund drive 
had raised $5 million. This sort of fundrais- 
ing, drawing upon the resources and man- 
agement skills of some of Boston's biggest 
business leaders, dwarfs the scope of even 
the Coolidge Corner’s 10-year plan. But 
the Wang restoration drive resembles the 
others in that people support it because 
they can see the results of their contribu- 
tions translated from abstract benefit to the 
community into physical reality. Says 
Wang Center president and general man- 
ager Josiah Spaulding, “When there is 
something tangible that you can support, 
you will be successful.” Q 
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Pevtsov and Demidova: revelry in suffering 








A retouch of the poet 


Taganka Theatre of Moscow’s impassioned Phaedra 


by Carolyn Clay 


PHAEDRA. Text by Marina Tsvetaeva. 
Scenic adaption and direction by 
Roman Viktyuk. Choreography by 
Valentin Gneushev. Design by 
Vladimir Boer. Music by Edison 
Denisov. With Alla Demidova, Dmitri 
Pevtsov, Alexei Serbriakov, Sergei 
Vexler, and Alexander Yatsko. 
Performed by the Taganka Theatre of 
Moscow, under the auspices of the 
American Repertory Theatre, at the 
Loeb Drama Center through June 24. 


t would be easy, as well as apt, to say 
I this Phaedra was Greek to me. 
Actually, though, it’s Russian — an 
intensely stylized meditation on the myth 
of the sexually wicked stepmother by the 
acclaimed Taganka Theatre of Moscow. It’s 
also in Russian, which means the only 
words I understood were a wrenching 
“aah” and the oft-repeated “Hippolytus.” 
For an American used to having the whole 
world linguistically kowtow, this was off- 
putting; I desperately wanted to under- 
stand the parallels being made between 
the tragic life of the Russian poet Marina 
Tsvetaeva, whose Phaedra poems form the 
text, and that of Theseus’s second wife, 
consumed with “black love” for her reject- 
ing stepson. The performance, however, 
bespoke a commitment and discipline sug- 
gestive of Stanislavsky pumping iron. 
The Taganka is, of course, the 26-year- 
old theater founded by Yuri Lyubimov, as 


renowned for its political risks as for its 
artistry. In 1984, Lyubimov lost not only 
his job as its director but his Soviet citizen- 
ship as well. Both have recently been 
restored to him, courtesy of perestroika, 
but for five years, the volatile and exacting 
Lyubimov directed abroad (including an 
abortive run-in with the American 
Repertory Theatre in Cambridge). 
Phaedra is more streamlined than 
Lyubimov's elaborate productions; direct- 
ed by Roman Viktyuk, whose trademark is 
the blending of gesture, dance, music, and 
the spoken word, it’s being ballyhooed as 
“total theater.” — 

Aficionados of the avant-garde of 20 
years ago will remember the term, and for 
all its rigor, there is something fabulously 
retro about the Phaedra, with its elements 
of Oriental grandeur, Martha Graham-y rit- 
ual, and Artaudian revelry in suffering. 
Presumably, the Soviets came to these 
experimental-theater forms late, due to 
years of cultural isolation and an upward 
battle against Soviet Realism. But even if 
the theater piece does dip from time to 
time into avant-garde cliché, the acting by 
Alla Demidova and the athletic dancing 
that surrounds and drives her are extraor- 
dinary. 

The diminutive but magisterially 
expressive Demidova plays both Phaedra 
and Tsvetaeva, whose Phaedra dates from 
the 1920s (it was to have been part of a 
dramatic trilogy, The Wrath of Apbrodite, 


Tempest tossed 


A dark and stormy night at the New Boston Theatre 


by Bill Marx 

THE TEMPEST, by William Shake- 
speare. Directed by Tom Garvey. 
Lighting by Sean Reese, with Jack 
Miller. Costumes by Rick Kelly. Music 
composed and arranged by Emery 
Davis. With Garvey, Vincent P. Mahler, 
Mark T.J. Lifrieri, Russ Robbins, 
Murray Wheeler, Dan McCleary, David 
Brackman, Geoff Pingree, John Adair, 
Linda Corwin, Tim Loftis, Len Irving, 
Suzanne Schwing, and Barbara 
Cooper. Presented by the New Boston 
Theatre at the Performance Place, 
Wednesdays through Saturdays 


through June 30. 

B ous responses in the battered 
bosoms of theater critics. Some 

spend the evening hibernating. Others 

root gamely that the troupe will pull out of 

the nose dive, anxiously seeing in even the 

littlest flicker of talent a promise of great- 


ad stage productions call forth vari- 


e? 
oe 


ness to come. And then there are those 
crab apples like myself, who mentally hurl 
their fists at the heavens, praying for the 
Four Horsemen or a flock of locusts to rav- 
age cast and crew for wasting their, and 
the audience’s, time. 

Alas, my wishes have never been grant- 
ed — until midway through a recent per- 
formance of the New Boston Theatre’s 
production of The Tempest. Two blocks of 
Somerville went dark because of a power 
outage at intermission, and we were sent 
gleefully packing into the night. Was it the 
Bard speaking from the grave? Prospero 
putting the kibosh on the proceedings? A 
thunderbolt from Yahweh? Certainly the 
production's aggravating — though not in 
the same way we've come to expect from 
director Tom Garvey, who plunked Hedda 
Gabler down in 1950s Connecticut and 
Antigone in the war-torn Middle East. 
Garvey hasn't wrenched The Tempest out 
of context; he just hasn't bothered to give 
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whose third leg was never completed). 
The fierce erotic drive of the four-act dra- 
matic poem apparently caused no little 
steam to emit from Soviet ears. And in the 
current theater piece, the character of the 
poet seems to stand for the torturous life 
of the visionary, and sexually passionate, 
woman. 

Certainly Tsvetaeva had a rough go of it. 
She married in 1912, to Sergey Efron, but 


Theater 


their life was thrown into turmoil by the 
revolution, in which Efron fought on 
the losing side. An infant child died of 
starvation. The couple, with their surviving 
daughter, became intellectuals in exile, 
first in Prague and later in Paris. But Efron 
was allegedly involved in espionage and 
even murder for the Soviet secret police. 
Eventually he was summoned home; 
still later, he was shot in Lubianka prison. 
Tsvetaeva’s daughter was also arrested. 
And the poet herself was packed off 
to Central Asia, where in 1941 she fol- 
lowed Phaedra’s example and hung her- 
self. 

Tsvetaeva based her Phaedra less on 
Euripides and Racine than on Gustav 
Schwab's 19th-century take on the myth, 
wherein Phaedra’s nurse, who urges her to 
declare her illicit passion, is the dominant 


- the entrancing play a single moment of 


wonder or imagination, a smidgen of 
magic or majesty. Prospero’s mystic isle is 
more like Gilligan’s — it’s “full of noises,” 
all right, but they delight not. 

The first noise you hear is the famous 
shipwreck, though Garvey takes a scene 
that’s confusing enough and, by adding 
Emery Davis's artsy-fartsy music, as well as 
an “oohing and aahing” female vocal 
group, makes sure we don’t know what 
the hell is going on. Then there’s Prospero, 
who in the orotund person of John Adair 
sounds like the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir warming up. The burly actor’s a 
songbird gone berserk — he neither con- 
nects with anyone else on stage nor regis- 
ters any emotion but overweening self- 
regard. 

Moreover, Adair’s vocal gymnastics 
clash with the squeak of Linda Corwin's 
Miranda and the squawk of Tom Loftis’s 
Ariel. Acting like the isle’s resident Valley 
Girl, Corwin hasn’t a clue to the role’s 
innocent dignity. And the tall, awkward 
Loftis is certainly an odd choice to play a 
playful sprite; in moussed-up hair and 
gauzy robes, he bangs around the stage 
like an iron butterfly. As for how he deliv- 
ers the verse, it’s impossible to tell — on 
about half the occasions when he opens 
his mouth Garvey brings in the “magical” 
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character. In Viktyuk’s treatment, Fate, 
who slithers from the side of Hippolytus to 
the side of Phaedra, stands in for the goad- 
ing servant and suggests the serpent in 
Eden as well. In fact, center stage in the 
opening scene is occupied by a coil of 
rope that will figure prominently, first to 
entrap and then to release the tragic hero- 
ine. And it looks a lot like a snake. 

The Biblical parallel is underlined by 
the music by Edison Denisov, which, in 
addition to ominous drums and echoing 
synthesizer, includes snatches of church 
music (along with a lot of squawky, dis- 
cordant stuff reminiscent of the birds 
attacking Tippi Hedren). The strong, shad- 
Owy setting is primal if hardly verdant — 
a barnlike, skeletal structure looms 
overhead, and glistening metal strips 
descend to become a forest. There 
Hippolytus and his fellows celebrate 
Artemis, goddess of the hunt, and vow to 
shun women; there, later, Phaedra com- 
mits a graceful suicide amid the undulat- 
ing, metallic boughs. 

In the beginning Demidova, enshroud- 
ed in gold, is regal as Phaedra; when she 
strips down to a black dress and oversized 
black coat, her hair falling limp, she 
becomes haggard and fragile — the poet. 
Fate follows her, proffering bits of her 
work that the poet’s eyes peruse urgently 
but her hands let drop. She seems a 
woman mournful, wearied, still capable of 
an almost guttural passion. The actress has 
been called “the Russian Greta Garbo,” 
and indeed she has the same sense of trag- 
ic containment — the ability, with a care- 
fully modulated cry, to still a hundred 
hambones. 

The Phaedra choreography by Valentin 
Gneushev is dazzlingly muscular but 
repetitive, with Alexei Serbriakov’s 
Hippolytus — who looks like a cross 
between Billy Idol and a gazelle — flexing 
and circling endlessly (there is an great 
sequence, though, is which he almost suc- 
cumbs to Phaedra’s charms but buckles 
into a sort of fetal cramp). And I admit, I 
have some problems with the Mr. Olympia 
aspect of this Hippolytus; he seems almost 
bloated with self-love. 

More electric by far is the kabuki-like 
Fate of Dmitri Pevtsov, in his red-lined 
black skirts and perpetual crouches (pre- 
sumably the Soviets have not had John 
Belushi’s samurai parodies ruin this stuff 
for them yet). Not only does he urge 
Phaedra toward ber fate, but he sometimes 
seems to seduce, control, and even merge 
with her. Together, he and Demidova form 
some striking, almost fluid images of strug- 
gle and desire. 

Almost on the outskirts of the theater 
piece is the gaunt, white-mufflered 
Alexander Yatsko, as Tsvetaeva’s husband; 
it’s as if Efron lurks, almost reproachfully, 
in the corners of her mind. Toward the 
end, he and Sergei Vexler’s novel, leather- 
clad thug of a Theseus form a sort of mari- 
tal triumvirate with the poet/Phaedra. The 
Efron figure also recites — from 
Tsvetaeva'’s oeuvre and others’, including 
Osip Mandelstam’s poem “I'll never see 
the famous Phédre,” which is translated in 
the program. Judging by the hint of lush 
language in the plot synopsis that other- 
wise pinch-hits, a complete translation 
would add immeasurably to the “total the- 
ater” experience. oO 


female chorus and they drown him out. 

Not only is Ariel grounded, but Caliban, 
played by Len Irving, isn’t scary or disturb- 
ing at all — this is the first production of 
The Tempest I’ve seen in which the 
enslaved monster was more like a house- 
broken pet. Wearing a silly multi-colored 
sarong, with a little green make-up half- 
heartedly rubbed on his shoulders, Irving 
doesn't rage so much as snit. Since even 
the enchanted denizens of the island are 
mundane, it comes as no surprise that 
Gonzalo and friends — including Vincent 
Mahler as a catatonic Alonso and director 
Garvey, looking like a scared rabbit, as 
Sebastian — are complete bores. And as 
Trinculo and Stephano, David Brackman 
and Dan McCleary suffer from a common 
form of comic hubris — they think it’s 
enough for them to crack up at what 
they’re doing. The fact that the audience 
looks on stonefaced has yet to graze their 
consciousness. 

Whipping this crew into Shakespearean 
shipshape would take an act of God; and 
obviously, even He didn’t have the 
patience. So darkness fell over the 
Performance Place. If Garvey and the New 
Boston Theatre have any sense, they'll 
think hard and long about tackling the 
Bard again. Next time it might be the 
locusts. QO 
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Mother lodes of invention 


Mining the local improv scene 


by Charles S. Berry 


o doubt Guilty Children could per- 
N= a planned parody of the game 


show Jeopardy and guarantee 
themselves a laugh. However, in the dan- 
gerous world of improvisational comedy, 
the players do not control the direction of 
the game. Audience members supply the 
“occupations” of the contestants, as well as 
“answers” for which each contestant will 
provide questions as the game is played. 

Angry Tuxedos, another group of spon- 
taneous-combustion comics, are all skilled 
actors. It’s likely they could concoct from 
scratch a sketch that would kill any audi- 
ence. But what they do tonight is act out a 
divorce in a kitchen as Eugene O’Neill 
would have written the scene, because 
“kitchen,” “divorce,” and “O’Neill” are the 
ingredients that have been shouted to the 
stage. 

Improvisational comedy is best defined 
by its mutualist quality — neither the 
troupe nor the audience can do it without 
the other. Much of improv’s appeal is that 
no one knows the answer to the question 
“Is this idea going to work?” until it’s test- 
ed. Despite the gamble on both sides of 
the footlights, the method that spawned 
Robin Williams, Gilda Radner, John Candy, 
and Robert Klein is on the rise. Following 


Guilty Children: a gamble on both sides of the footlights 


the boom of the ’80s, today’s comedy 
crowd is familiar with the stand-up shtick 
and looking for something cleverer, and 
less predictable, than yet another idiot 
amusant. 

Not that improvisational comedy is new: 
such venerable troupes as the Compass 
Players, Second City, and Cambridge’s the 
Proposition took to the precipice more 
than 20 years ago. Now from their loins 
springs a whole new generation. “I think 
[improv] is much richer; there’s a lot more 
to watch,” says Betsy Salkind of Guilty 
Children. “With stand-up, you might as 
well be listening to the radio.” 

For the past six years, GC’s 10-member 
ensemble has been a part of the local com- 
edy scene — five of the performers appear 
each Friday and Saturday night at 
Cantares, in Cambridge. Although improv 
dominates the show, there are some very 
funny scripted bits, among them a lip- 
synch dramatization of Bruce Springsteen’s 
“Fire” in which a burning cigarette smokes 
out the passion between two geeky lovers. 
“There’s a lot more structure than there 
appears to be,” cautions Salkind. True, 
many GC routines that require audience 
participation are in fact loosely arranged 
sketches where the details of character, 


Savage/Love song 


Outlaw sets Shepard to music 


by Gary Susman 


SAVAGE/LOVE, text by Sam Shepard 
and Joseph Chaikin. Music by Ry 
Cooder. Directed by Lizzie Jone 
Araujo. Choreography by Jessica Errol 
Schroeder. Set designed by Karen 
Hettlinger. Lighting by Erin Martin 
and James Stapleton. Costumes by 
Heather Place. Presented by the 
Outlaw Style Dance and Theatre 
Company at the Back Alley Theatre 
through June 24. 


Company bills its production of 

Sam Shepard and Joseph Chaikin’s 
Savage/Love as “a new kind of musical.” 
One might argue that it’s not a musical at 
all. A 1979 collaboration between Open 
Theater founder and group-improvisation 
pioneer Chaikin and the more traditional 
Shepard, Savage/Love consists of poetic 
riffs on the theme of romantic love, to be 


T he Outlaw Style Dance and Theatre 


read by two or more actors (here, under 
Lizzie Jone Araujo’s direction, read and 
interpreted by six dancers). It has no set- 
ting, no plot, no characters, no dialogue, 
and no singing. 

Shepard and Chaikin’s original produc- 
tion was accompanied by improvised 
music played on homemade instruments 
but did not involve dance. The Outlaw 
Style production uses a taped instrumental 
score by country-blues revivalist Ry 
Cooder, who has composed the scores for 
such Shepard projects as the film Parts, 
Texas. Cooder’s music, with its rustic man- 
dolins, dangerously rough-edged slide- 
guitar licks, and strategic silences, is the 
perfect complement to Shepard's tales of 
the empty, desperate, laconic West. And 
the music suits Savage/Love’s non-tempo- 
ral, non-geographic setting as well, since 
this Nowheresville is located on Shepard's 
familiar emotional territory. 





mood, and location are fill-in-the-blank. In 
other words, the system is wired, but no 
juice flows till the crowd flips the switch. 

One instance where it works well is a 
scene in which a simple, mundane task 
(audience-supplied) becomes the subject 
of The Wide World of Everyday Life. On 
the night I attended, this sketch took the 
form of Salkind (using intensely silly facial 
contortions) acting out “Starting Your Car 
in the Morning,” with Tom Shillue and Eric 
Farwell covering the routine like sports- 
casters. Shillue and Farwell’s energetic 
play-by-play was filled with sharp ad-libs 
while Salkind goofed about the stage. Also 
strong was Bleak Previews, in which Bob 
Bruder, as a tortured artist, and Scott 
Stiffler, as the superhero Lobsterman, 
instantly reviewed movies suggested by 
the fictitious titles received from the 
crowd. Bruder’s existential whining next to 
Stiffler’s manic patriotism made for a hilari- 
ous contrast. 

As long as the set-ups are straightfor- 
ward, the routines clearly hit or miss — 
and it’s fun either way. The danger lies in 
bits that require too much maintenance to 
hold a foolish consistency. At the perfor- 
mance I saw, the troupe fell short when 
the premise became too complex to 


Savage/Love is full of lovers struggling to 
articulate inexpressible longings, or lash- 
ing Out venomously in the face of betrayal, 
or clinging anxiously to dreams gone sour. 
It presents a collection of moments from 
any love affair, from tentative beginning to 
the numbness following dissolution, dis- 
tilled to their essence. Fragments and sen- 
tences once offered with tenderness reap- 
pear later with bitter irony. 

The six dancers — Andrew Hernon, 
Martha Stapleton, Michael Araujo, Jenny 
Montgomery, Tom Tenney, and choreog- 
rapher Jessica Errol Schroeder — split into 
three couples, with one partner usually recit- 
ing a monologue to the other. They dance as 
they speak (sometimes the words are taped 
along with the music), in front of a carniva- 
lesque, Lissitzky-inspired backdrop created 
by set designer Karen Hettlinger. The small 
space of the Back Alley stage gives the pro- 
duction a powerful intimacy. 

Schroeder’s choreography seems very 
primal and erotic at first. The dancers 
writhe slowly and sinuously, as if emerg- 
ing from the primordial ooze to discover 
passion for the first time. Their movements 
complement the text, as inchoate desires 
give way to the urge to name (“What can I 
call you?. . . Just ‘love.’ ”), which is really 


involve the audience beyond the starting 
point. Fed only a location and a phrase 
that could be incorporated into the title of 
a song, the Children then attempted to 
adopt personae, create a storyline, and set 
it all to music on the spot. Watching a joke 
bomb is fairly painless; it’s even funny if 
handled with aplomb. But watching GC's 
“Instant Musical” plod along for 10 minutes 
not only broke the rhythm they had going 
but left the audience in the cold. 

It’s time to jump emotions, from guilt to 
anger: an actor finds out at the last minute 
that in order to perform at a dinner theater, 
he has to buy a tuxedo. He’s angry about it 
— and the rest is history. The five mem- 
bers of the group Angry Tuxedos work 
together in remarkably well-oiled fashion, 
considering they’ve been doing their rou- 
tine at Boston’s Comedy Vault only since 
1988. Their smaller number allows them to 
play off one another with greater confi- 
dence than groups like Guilty Children, 
who rotate performance cadres. Angry 
Tuxedo Carol Feldman attributes the ease 
with which the members interact to certain 
key traits: “In all honesty, I think all of us 
were the smart-asses in school.” 

The Angry Tuxes hand out three-by-five 
note cards for scene suggestions before 
each show, and the audience’s notions 
become instantly incorporated in (some of 
the best) AT sketches. At the show I saw, 
one card suggested “auditions for the 
Lifecall commercials.” The rather tired 
idea was made the most of by Nora 
Jaudani, playing a doddering old script- 
marm, and Andrew Meyer, whose body 
language and haughty deadpan perfectly 
characterized a coolly detached TV direc- 
tor. But the sketch couldn't hold a candle 
to one ignited by pure audience inspira- 
tion. The crowd approached hysterics as 
Feldman’s Nancy Reagan entered the 
crowd and shouted “Go home, commie 
pig!” and “You're an ugly cow!” at Melinda 
Lopez’s Raisa Gorbachev and Kent 
Whittler’s Barbara Bush in response to the 
suggestion “Nancy Reagan sneaks into the 
Wellesley College graduation.” 

Most of the Tuxedos’ sketches involve 
the whole cast. Their efforts are impressive 
when tightly coordinated, as in such for- 
mats as “Story, Story, Die.” Here, each 
member must continue telling a story in a 
cinematic or literary style chosen by the 
audience, until one can’t continue the col- 
lective-stream-of-consciousness storyline. 
Each Angry Tux performs a favorite death 
scene before leaving the game (best of 
show was Feldman’s heart attack upon 
finding a $10 Dior in Filene’s Basement). 

That their more experimental scenes are 
sandwiched between the popular audi- 
ence-suggestion bits telegraphs the 
Tuxedos’ comic strategy. “What you want 
to establish is a trust with the audience,” 
says AT member Dan Sullivan. “If you feel 
the crowd slipping, you’ve got to get their 
trust back — sometimes we'll change 
entire runs in the middle of the show.” 

After the great successes of stand-up, 
many in the comedy business predict that 
now it’s improv’s turn to come around 
again. And though Angry Tuxedos were 
the superior in this face-off, both troupes 
offer working comedy machines that can 
absorb random set-ups and come out 
punching. Moreover, the audience-sugges- 
tion format often proves that 50 heads are 
better than one. Q 


the urge to understand and thereby control 
(“Can’t you give me just one small part of 
yourself?”). The men and women wrap 
around each other, each trying to possess 
and consume the other while being pos- 
sessed and consumed. 

But after a while, the choreography 
begins to take on a certain sameness. 
There are, for example, only a finite num- 
ber of possible variations on a woman 
straddling a man on a chair, and Schroeder 
seems to have exhausted them by the end 
of the piece. The climactic fugue, weaving 
together strands from earlier passages, has 
all six dancers going through the motions 
on the chairs and then changing partners, 
giving new and unintentionally humorous 
meaning to the phrase “musical chairs.” 

Savage/Love is a short piece that’s usual- 
ly performed with Tongues, another 
Shepard-Chaikin collaboration written at 
about the same time. As the Outlaw ver- 
sion seems partially successful yet still very 
much an experiment, you would not wish 
it any longer. But for the six or eight dol- 
lars it costs to see the 45 minutes of 
Savage/Love, you could rent the videos of, 
say, Fool for Love, Paris, Texas, and 
Country and get about six times as much 
Shepard for your shekels. QO 
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Cactus and Tropical Foliage, c. 1922 


Modern romance 


Joseph Stella’s drawings 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“VISUAL POETRY: THE DRAWINGS OF 
JOSEPH STELLA.” At the Museum of 
Fine Arts, through July 22. 


ike the new Dick Tracy movie, 
L many of Joseph Stella’s drawings 

express a dark, romantic vision of 
the city at night — the spectacular geome- 
try of skyscrapers and bridges towering up 
to a dark blue sky pierced with radiant 
flashes of light, in a simplified but feverish- 
ly heightened color scheme of vermilion 
red, cobalt blue, fiery orange, emerald 
green, violet, opaque lemon yellow (the 
color of Tracy’s coat), and lots and lots of 
deep, dark, rich, mysterious black. 

Sixty drawings by Stella, in charcoal, 
pastel, and watercolor, are now on view at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Stella was born in Italy in 1877, and 
immigrated to New York at the age of 18. 
He studied with William Merritt Chase at 
the New York School of Art and taught 





| Peonies, c. 19/9 





himself to draw by copying Old Master 
drawings at the Metropolitan Museum. He 
also found inspiration in the poetry of Walt 
Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe, which he 
recited constantly. 

In 1908 the leftist periodical Survey com- 
missioned him to draw 100 views of 
Pittsburgh, and he rendered the city’s 
industrial landscape as a dark, misty forest 
of smokestacks and shadows. He wrote of 
Pittsburgh: “Often shrouded by fog and 
smoke, her black mysterious mass — cut 
in the middle by the fantastic, tortuous 
Allegheny River, and like a battlefield, ever 
pulsating, throbbing with the innumerable 
explosions of its steel mills — was like 
the stunning realization of some of the 
most stirring infernal regions sung by 
Dante.” 

From 1909 to 1913 Stella traveled in 
Europe to draw from Renaissance masters, 
but while he was there he fell in love with 
modern art — Picasso, Matisse, and the 





Italian Futurists. His style became much 
more abstract, and he discovered color. 
“The panorama of the most hyperbolic 
chromatic wealth,” he wrote. “Full adven- 
ture into a virgin forest of thrilling visions, 
heralded by alluring vivid colors, res- 
onant as explosions of joy, the vermilion, 
green, violet, and orange high notes soar- 
ing upon the most luscious deep tonali- 
ties.” 

Stella settled in Brooklyn, where he 
painted and drew the image that estab- 
lished his reputation as a leading American 
Modernist — the Brooklyn Bridge, which 
he envisioned as a dynamic cathedral of 
tense steel and blazing lights. 

Stella drew constantly. His motto, which 
he attributed to Giotto, was Nulla dies sine 
lines — “Not one day without a line.” He 
drew people and smokestacks, bridges 
and skyscrapers, and hundreds of flowers 
and plants: sensual, sharply observed 
lilies, lotus buds, overblown peonies, and 
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cactus roots that twist and curl and inter- 
twine. 

He coaxed an extraordinary range of 
tones and textures from his drawing mate- 
rials. In the 1916 drawing Immigrant Girl, 
he used all the different kinds of marks a 
piece of charcoal can make to describe the 
luxuriance of the girl’s thick, dark hair and 
the gossamer transparency of her thin, 
white dress. In Coal Pile he also used char- 
coal to build up a soft, dark mountain of 
coal and the thin, hard grid of a chute. In 
Night Fires he deployed pastel as concen- 
trated blasts of pure pigment — fiery reds 
and oranges so intense they almost burn a 
hole through the paper. 

Stella loved to work in silverpoint, an 
exacting technique in which one draws 
with a metallic point on prepared paper; 
the result is a pale, almost ethereal silvery- 
gray line. His silverpoint portrait of Edgar 
Varése shows the composer's sensitive 
profile, his wavy hair rising up from his 
forehead like the flames of a silvery fire, as 
if echoing the thoughts that turn and burn 
inside his brain. 

Stella's drawings shift from sensitive 
realism to bold abstraction, from sensuous 
explorations of texture and touch to stark 
contrasts and heavy symbolism. They are 
characterized by unresolved tensions and 
uneasy combinations — qualities that 
appeal to the contemporary eye. 

The dissonance in Stella’s drawings 
reaches its peak in the marvelous collages 
he made later in life. One example com- 
bines the wrapper from a package of 
Mecca cigarettes with shiny gold and silver 
paper. Another shows a dead leaf, scraps 
of paper, and a page from a book about 
Mantegna. The mix of urban debris, shiny 
silver, and dissolving images adds up to a 
new kind of visual poetry. 

Stella was a “feisty, mercurial man” who 
would vacillate from sentimental outpour- 
ings to bursts of sudden rage, according to 
Carol Troyen, associate curator of 
American art at the MFA. “His strength was 
in his line, but his heart was in color,” says 
Troyen. “His vision was mystical, passion- 
ate, intuitive, symbolic, and, above all, 
romantic.” 

In a watercolor self-portrait from the 
early 1940s (he died in 1946), Stella's mas- 
sive neck is stretched taut, like a boxer’s; 
his ears are as big as antennas; his brow is 
furrowed; his eyes are open wide. He 
looks like a modern visionary, straining 


Art 


with all his might to see and hear the 


strange and fascinating shapes that float 
around him. Perhaps he is reciting some 
lines from his beloved Whitman, like 
these, from A Song of the Rolling Earth: 
“Whoever you are! motion and reflection 
are especially for you,/The divine ship 
sails the divine sea for you.” 

I walked through the MFA’s newly 
opened Paul and Helen Bernat Galleries of 
Chinese Art and saw hundreds of wonder- 
ful objects and works of art that convey 
a vivid sense of the people who made 
and lived with them hundreds of years 
ago. 

These selections from the museum's 
permanent collection include Neolithic 
earthenware pottery decorated with draw- 
ings of arms and hands, ritual bronze ves- 
sels, ancient mirrors, and a 10th-century 
BC bronze wine cup inlaid with tiny gold 
figures of musicians, warriors, and 
weavers of silk. 

The legendary opulence of Chinese 
court life unfolds in intricately carved 
boxes of rosewood and cinnabar, sumptu- 
ous colored glass, and gorgeous little cups 
and bowls glazed with pale celadon green 
and peach-bloom pink, or painted with 
tiny views of mountain landscapes or 
luscious ripe peaches hanging on a 
branch. 

All kinds of brush marks dance across a 
scroll by the 17th-century monk, painter, 
and poet Shih-t'ao Yuan-chi — light and 
dark, fast and slow, dots and dashes and 
spongy ovals describing rocks and bushes 
and the graceful curves of a willow tree 
bending toward a river. A poem in calligra- 
phy echoes the lyrical dance of marks 
across the page, endlessly moving yet per- 
fectly still. 

As I left the galleries, I thought of Eliot’s 
lines from Four Quartets: “Words move, 
music moves/Only in time; but that which 
is living/Can only die. Words, after speech, 
reach/Into the silence. Only by the form, 
the pattern,/Can words or music 
reach/The stillness, as a Chinese jar 
still/Moves perpetually in its stillness.” QO 
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Mark Morris dancers: an audacious independence and generosi 


To the corps 


The dancers who follow in Mark Morris's footsteps 


by Thea Singer 


t’s the dancers who make a choreog- 
I rapher’s work live. Yet too often their 

contribution gets lost in the limelight 
cast over the man or woman responsible 
for setting them in motion. After all, to 
many spectators they are little more than, 
in Borges’s words, “the projection of 
another man’s dream.” 

Nowhere is that negligence more true — 
and less deserved — than in the case of 
the 21 artists defining the Monnaie Dance 
Group/Mark Morris, which will be per- 
forming at Jacob’s Pillow, in Becket, June 
26-30. The executors of an estate being 
built by a man touted as the heir apparent 
to the great moderns and the most musical 
choreographer since Balanchine, Morris’s 
powerful dancers burn on stage with an 
audacious independence and generosity 
of spirit matched only by their uncanny 
ability to embody the musical motifs of the 
choreography. In so doing they have man- 
aged to reconcile the seemingly unrecon- 
cilable: to be themselves and to become 
the polyphonic tones of Morris’s dances at 
one and the same time. 


In fact, the troupe’s modus vivendi 
appears to rest in turning not just each 
other but dance stereotypes on their 
heads. For starters, the members range in 
age from 20 to 40 and have varied techni- 
cal backgrounds — from onetime “serious 
bunheads” such as ex-baby-ballerina Tina 
Fehlandt, 32, to May O’Donnell-spawned 
former pre-med students like Keith 
Sabado, 35, who didn’t begin to dance 
until he was 20. And they come in all 
shapes and sizes. Take, for example, veter- 
an Fehlandt’s initiation into the Mark 
Morris Dance Group, which first jelled in 
1980. “One day we were at 1 Fifth Avenue, 
that bar in New York, and Mark said, ‘Oh, 
I’m going to do a concert and I'd really like 
you to do it,’ ” she recalls. “I was really 
touched, because I was really fat and 
nobody would hire me and I went to all 
these auditions but I never got a job. And 
he said, ‘You know, I like to move real big 
and I really like big people. And I want 
you to be in this performance.’ ” 

The artists’ common ground (aside from 
the floors of Brussels’s Théatre Royal de la 
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Monnaie, where Morris is currently direc- 
tor of dance) is their ingenuousness (“The 
one thing that people say that’s true is that 
we are real people, we're not fake,” says 
Fehlandt) and, most crucial, their astonish- 
ing musicality. After all, though Morris may 
be the most musical of choreographers, 
without the most musical of dancers 
to execute his steps, his intentions 
would never be realized. Notes Dan Joyce, 
28, formerly of Boston’s Concert Dance 
Company, who’s been with Morris since 
1988: “It’s like he’s adding another line 
to the score. You know, like if there’s 
the piano part and the violin part and the 
voices part — and then there’s the dance 
part.” Sabado, who’s been with the com- 
pany for six years, concurs: “The dancers 
are either big and musical or small and 
musical — that is the thing I think Mark 
focuses on.” 

His attention is drawn, too, not just to 
physical but also to social dynamics. 
Regarding his years with the Koleda 
Balkan Dance Ensemble, Morris once said, 
“It was community-oriented and about 
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feeling other people’s timing and dancing 
with them because you liked to dance, and 
not dancing at people because you want- 
ed them to think you were the best thing 
in the world. So a group of people became 
the best thing in the world.” Not surpris- 
ingly, that sentiment is echoed by his 
troops, particularly concerning their earlier 
years. “Pre-Brussels the thing that was 
remarkable was that everybody liked each 
other,” notes Fehlandt. “We were friends, 
and it was actually a group experience get- 
ting on stage. It was like, ‘Here we are and 
we're dancing together.’ And that doesn't 
really happen very much. I mean, you see 
people doing the same steps, but they’re 
not dancing together. . . . It wasn’t so pre- 
sentational. It was like, ‘Here we are, we're 
dancing, how nice that you could be here 
and watch us.’” 

Holly Williams, 32, who performed in 
Morris’s first Dance Theater Workshop 
concert, in 1981, and rejoined the compa- 
ny in Brussels, testifies to the continuance 
of that dedication to the whole. “We don’t 
feel like stars or anything,” she says. “That 
never even occurs to us. . . . | never under- 
stood how dancers could feel like stars, 
because I find that dancing is a very hum- 
bling experience because it’s so hard and 
it makes you feel so vulnerable. It’s 
always: will you make it, will you be able 
to do it, will you accomplish this as well as 
you want to? It’s always such a struggle.” 

But has the media’s elevation of Morris 
to star status tainted that outlook? “No, it’s 
just Mark,” stresses Fehlandt. “He’s Mark. 
Sometimes I read this stuff and I think, 
‘Well, this is the same guy I drove around 
with in Seattle in his really old Dodge Dart 
listening to the Violent Femmes and cruis- 
ing men.’ That keeps everything in per- 
spective.” Yet she offers a bittersweet 
caveat: “This unfortunately is the thing 
that’s going to be lost as dancers get 
younger and Mark gets older. That will 
change for him.” 

The abundance and disarming tender- 
ness that breathe through Morris’s ballets 
continue to infuse his dancers as well. 
What emerges with robust clarity in talking 
to them is that they are human beings first, 
dancers second. “Part of it [my growth in 
the company] has been to expand, or 
expound on, my generosity as a performer 
and as a person,” says Sabado, noting that 
he’s driven by “what it means to be a 
thinking, feeling human being as opposed 
to what it means just to be a figure that 
moves in space.” 

Fehlandt’s approach is just as multi- 
dimensional. “If you look at the survey of 
the pieces that Mark’s made up, there are 
the ugly pieces and the beautiful dances 
and the religious dances. It’s all these dif- 
ferent sides of Mark; but then when you 
do them it’s like, ‘Well, I can be this way, 
and I can be this way, and I am. So you are 
able to be yourself instead of just a card- 
board character. Like when we did 
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Championship Wrestling. We became 
monsters. I remember [company member] 
Erin Matthiessen saying that the first time 
he saw Wrestling he had nightmares 
because all these friends that he loved had 
turned into these horrifying things. And it 
was true. There are so many different sides 
to human nature — why wouldn’t you 
want to explore all those aspects?” 

The fact that most members of the com- 
pany are old enough to have “lived lives,” 
as Morris puts it, is instrumental in giving 
his dances their unique humanity and 
grace. “It’s not like your life is only dance. 
It’s not. We have friends,” Fehlandt pauses, 
laughs. “Or we used to before we moved 
to Belgium. You read books” (the compa- 
ny has a book exchange at the studio 
whose choices range from May Sarton to 
Iris Murdoch, Paul Monette to Oliver 
Sacks, Toni Morrison to Stephen King) 
“you've loved, you’ve been left, you've left 
someone else.” 

And always, despite the differences that 
sometimes wreak havoc among the strong- 
willed members of this “big enormous 
neurotic inbred family,” is the work that 
binds them — the demanding, exhilarat- 
ing, whimsical, theatrical, ironic creations 
of Mark Morris. “The brainwork, when he’s 
making up a new dance,” Fehlandt says, 
her eyes wide. “You go home and you are 
completely brain-dead from it because you 
have to learn so quickly and just go really 
fast. We work really hard.” Concludes 
Sabado: “We want to and Mark wants us 
to. It’s all part of the larger-than-life thing 
we're doing — and the larger-than-life per- 
son we work for.” Q 
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Toure: serene dignity 


SHANACHIE’S 
GLOBETROTTER SERIES: 
FOUR STRONG WINDS 


he recent wave of world-pop releases flowing 

into local record stores has tended to focus on 

urban electric bands from Africa, South 
America, Europe, and the Caribbean. Hard-hitting 
sounds from far-away cities have displaced the 
obscure and forbidding ethno-musicologist’s releas- 
es that used to fill the International bin. Now, with 
its new Globetrotter series, the champion of US 
worldbeat labels, Shanachie Records, is out to 
reassert the acoustic, traditional side of world music. 
The four initial Globetrotter offerings feature music 
from Mali, Uganda, Puerto Rico, and the Middle 
East. 

The most extraordinary and surprising of the four 
releases is One Man’s Passion, by the George 
Mgrdichian Ensemble. Mgrdichian is a virtuoso of 
the Arabic oud, a 12-string fretless lute. According to 
the liner notes, this recording was commissioned by 
an Omani sheik who supplied a rough tape of 
Egyptian music and told Mgrdichian to assemble a 
band and re-record the pieces with a jazz sensibility. 
The result is a decidedly hot variety of Egyptian 
chamber music. These seven players blow hard on 
instruments as diverse as kanoon (zither), soprano 
sax, and fretless electric bass. The interactive impro- 
visation is tight, fiery, and rhythmically complex — 
at times reminiscent of north Indian ragas. 
Unfortunately, the patron sheik never heard the 
playful brilliance he inspired. He died en route to 
London, where the finished recording awaited him. 
Mgrdichian’s passionate music seems to communi- 
cate a sense of this odd and tragic circumstance. 

Equally powerful, in a contemplative mood, is 


BELA FLECK & THE FLECKTONES: 
POST-HOEDOWN SYNTHESIS 


cowboys and outlaws. Ever since Bob Wills 

and the Texas Playboys first added a touch 
of hoedown whimsy to big-band swing there have 
been intermittent attempts to give jazz improvisation 
a rural American flavor, most notably in the work of 
guitarist Hank Garland, pedal-steel master Buddy 
Emmons, and vibist Gary Burton (on his seminal 
Country Roads and Other Places and Thrust). 

Of course, thanks to pioneering mandolinist Bill 
Monroe, the bluegrass tradition is also marked by 
instrumentalists of great distinction. And you can 
hear banjo wizard Earl Scruggs echoing Glenn 
Miller’s “In the Mood” riff by way of a contrapuntal 
obbligato on those early Monroe recordings. Banjo 
had originally been the rhythm instrument in early 
jazz, but it was soon superseded by the archtop gui- 
tar, and the banjo swiftly fell out of favor — save for 
retrograde Dixieland and the Mummer’s Parade. 
That is, until Scruggs picked up a flat-head five- 
string Gibson and redefined it in his own image. 
And so the banjo has remained for a generation, as 
most subsequent players withered in his shadow. 

But now there’s Bela Fleck, a great American orig- 
inal who has transformed our notions of what the 
banjo is all about, much as Scruggs did 40 years ago. 
And any lingering doubts about Fleck’s authentic 


N oO, Virginia, country music isn’t all rhinestone 


Malian guitarist Ali Farka Toure’s African Blues. This 
recording of Toure playing and singing accompa- 
nied only by a percussionist is a companion to the 
acclaimed Ali Farka Toure (Mango). It bears the 
same serene dignity. The connection Toure makes 
between the griot music of the Mandingo people 
and Mississippi Delta blues is no accident. When, as 
a student, Toure heard John Lee Hooker, he knew 
he was hearing music descended from the griot tra- 
dition. Thereafter he dedicated himself to exploring 
the connection from his own African perspective. In 
a few guitar phrases and vocal lines full of dry 
anguish, Toure draws together the dusty plains of 
Mali and the slave compounds of 19th-century 
America. 

The other African release in the series comes from 
Samite (Sam-ee-tay), a talented multi-instrumentalist 
from Uganda. Dance My Children Dance presents a 
warmer if less profound aspect of African music 
than Toure’s African Blues. In this recording full of 
joyful celebration, Samite sings in a soft, reassuring 
voice. He also plays kalimba (thumb piano), flutes, 
African marimba, the gut-stringed litungu, and vari- 
ous percussion instruments. The compositions flow 
easily, almost too easily, as the sweetness of African 
traditional idioms approaches the placidity of New 
Age music. 

Finally, Puerto Rico Puerto Rico offers homespun 
Latin sounds from two bands, Los Plenaros de la 21 
and Conjunto Melodia Tropical. If the jibaro rhythms 
of Conjunto Melodia Tropical play like Puerto Rican 
country music, it’s no surprise. Blending hand per- 
cussion, plucked strings, and urgent vocals, these 
lively numbers come from the island’s inland farms, 
where European social dances have been simmering 
among Caribbean seasonings for more than a hun- 
dred years. This group’s special appeal lies in its use 
of the cuatro, a large Puerto Rican lute with five 
pairs of strings. Its racing lines conjure a very robust 
mandolin or a 12-string guitar played with extraordi- 
nary finesse. 

The Los Plenaros de la 21 tracks use similar instru- 
mentation, though an emphasis on the percussion 
makes them more driving. These tunes are plenas 
and bombas, dances from the African sphere of 
Puerto Rican music. A spirited set from Los Plenaros 
de la 21 capped the African Heritage Tour at the 
Strand Theater this spring, and this recording cap- 
tures the spontaneity of the band’s live performance. 

More impressive than any of these fine releases is 
the broad view of world music they represent. One 
can only hope that future Globetrotter releases will 
bring continued variety and surprise. 


— Banning Eyre 


Fleck: defying the limits of bluegrass banjo 


ages to elicit real chromatic scales and ungodly 
ornaments from the instrument, for the most lyrical, 
harmonically sophisticated improvisations this side 
of Toots Thielman and Stevie Wonder. Then there 
are the Wooten Brothers — Victor and Roy (a/k/a 
Future Man) — on bass guitar and Synth- 
Axe/Drumitar respectively (the latter being sampled 
drums triggered by finger touch pads, played live 
and with full dynamics). The Flecktones cut a wide 
stylistic swath through modern jazz (the boppish 
“Hurricane Camille” and “Flipper”), Latin (“Sea 
Brazil”), fusion (the Metheny-like changes of 
“Frontier” and “Sunset Road”), funk (“The Sinister 
Minister”), ballads (“Sunset Road”), and country-folk 
(the dancing airs of “Tell It to the Gov’nor”) for a 
delightful, chicken-fried hybrid of Mahavishnu, 
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Muscle Shoals, and the Foggy Mountain Boys. The 
music is bright, upbeat, and remarkably free of 
fusion clichés, and Fleck’s pointillistic Beatles 
arrangement for “Reflections of Lucy” — in which 
the melody is broken up and distributed among the 
quartet — illustrates his growing gifts as a composer. 

Live, as their recent, triumphant showcase at New 
York’s Bottom Line made clear, the band’s brisk 
interplay and spirited jazz roots really open up. 
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Scruggs bloodline will quickly vanish with a listen to 
“Punchdrunk” on his newgrass breakthrough, 
Natural Bridge, one of several excellent recordings 
Fleck made for Rounder in the 1980s both under his 
own name and with the New Grass Revival. But all 
the while, Fleck, with his flawless technique, har- 
monic command, and musical curiosity, defied the 
limits of the bluegrass form, even as he extended it. 
Because of the banjo’s fast attack, short decay, and 
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fragile overtones, it lends itself more readily to a 
percussive style; yet in Fleck’s hands this difficult 
instrument has a loping rhythmic gait all its own, 
and his cascading arpeggios and swift, bell-like 
leads suggest the harmonic clarity and sheer velocity 
of the great guitar virtuosi. 

With his Rounder recording Jnroads, Fleck began 
to orchestrate 4 musical vision to go along with his 
modern jazz and newgrass techniques. And now, 
with his Warner Bros. debut, Bela Fleck & The 
Flecktones, he’s fashioned a band to match. His 
cohort includes Howard Levy, a first-rate keyboard 
player who doubles — make that triples — on your 
garden-variety diatonic harmonica: only Levy man- 


Playing a hybrid electric banjo of his own design, 
Fleck exhibited an easy-going stage demeanor that 
belied his commanding virtuosity. No one has ever 
played bebop banjo before (if anyone has, he was 
cheating, by using a guitar tuning and a flat pick), 
but Fleck’s lines are as lithe, fluid, and propulsive-as 
the best work of Jimmy Raney and Johnny Smith. In 
fact, as the Flecktones made funk, bluegrass, and 
jazz engage in a happy communal dialogue, they 
illustrated just how deep the African roots of white 
and black Southern American music really run — 
and how far their unique new synthesis might yet 
take them. 

— Chip Stern 
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Ranaldo, Shelley, Moore, Gordon: ambient music for the pits of Hell 


Sonic Youth will be serve 


Goo breaks through to rock’s future 


by Ted Drozdowski 


roll went wrong again. Advances 

stopped being made, risks were no 
longer taken, dollars came to dominate 
artistic sensibilities, and a new generation 
of fans was reared on the music of its 
elders, not its peers. The biggest pop stars 
of the decade — Michael Jackson, 
Springsteen, Madonna, the Rolling Stones 
— drew much of their lifeblood from 
decades past. These artists remain content 
to recycle and embellish the legacy of 
Stax-Motown soul, the days of the rumina- 
tive singer-songwriter, and the disco era, 
or worse, simply reap the residuals of their 
own former glories. So-called young rebels 
like Guns N’ Roses are no better. 
Aerosmith laid the foundation for the cur- 
rently popular American hard-rock sound 
when the likes of Slash and Axl Rose were 
just beginning to skip school. 

In recent years only the best rap and 
house music has delivered any creative 
thrust: rap through its uncompromised 
lyrics and music so bare-boned that there’s 
nothing to cloud its messages; house 
through an electronic manipulation of 
sounds that seems to have precedents only 
in such off-the-path places as the music of 
Karlheinz Stockhausen and mid-to-late- 
‘60s Pink Floyd. 

But finally, there’s a new rock recording 
that has the potential to liberate the music 
again. The surprise is that it’s on a major 
label, the David Geffen Company. What’s 
not surprising is that it’s by Sonic Youth, 
an eight-year-old New York City band that 
has been gnawing at a breakthrough since 
1986, when it cut an album called EVOL. 

Goo, the band’s major-label debut, will 
be released on June 26. It is a daring, 
musically subversive record that is 
unprecedented in its marriage of noise and 
pop songform. Like the work of many 
young, contemporary artists in other disci- 
plines, it simultaneously embraces and 
trashes pop culture. Sonic Youth guitarist 
Thurston Moore sees the band as part of 


S ometime in the mid 1980s, rock and 


the cyberpunk movement — a school pri- 
marily of visual artists and writers who 
integrate technology and biology in often 
chilling ways and conjure a vision of a not- 
too-distant future where life is cheap, vices 
are plenty, and big business and big gov- 
ernment hold virtually everyone in a ham- 
merlock of greed and corruption. 

But Goo isn’t that bleak. Often there’s a 
childlike mischievousness in the way 
Sonic Youth position subtly dissonant 
chords against charming melodies, or let 
feedback slowly build behind an instru- 
mental break, as in the haunting “Disap- 
pearer,” until it becomes present enough 
to collar a song in a new direction. “My 
Friend Goo,” like their alternative-chart- 
topping “Teen Age Riot” from 1988’s 
Daydream Nation (Blast First/Enigma), 
goes a long way toward dispelling the 
charges of stone-faced pretentiousness 
that seem to dog any rock band that dares 
to challenge listeners. Set over a straight- 
ahead garage-rock churn, its blissfully air- 
headed lyrics and nursery-rhyme chorus 
paint a gum-snapping picture of a teenage 
girl who “likes to wear green underwear.” 
Then again, “Mildred Pierce” follows its 
chiming introduction with nearly two min- 
utes of raw rage — amplifiers roaring as 
they fry, drums pounding in claustropho- 
bic desperation, a vocal screamed through 
a distorted amplifier. It’s ambient music for 
the pits of Hell. 

Goo’s sulfur vapors trail back some 15 
years, to a tirie when militant American 
bands were trying to retool pop music into 
something more urgent, beginning with 
punk rock and records like the Ramones’ 
homonymous 1976 debut. A small cult of 
fans and bands (including Television and 
the Patti Smith Group) embracing the 
same back-to-basics aesthetic began to dis- 
till within the artistic pressure cooker of 
lower Manhattan — an environment as 
intolerant of the unhip as it is given to 
embracing the outré. 

Some of these bands and a clutch of rad- 


ical rock-based composers became the 
linchpins of the short-lived no-wave scene, 
which abandoned conventional verse-cho- 
rus songform and went thundering off in 
willfully abrasive new directions. Groups 
like saxist James Chance’s Contortions and 
Lydia Lunch’s Teenage Jesus and the Jerks 
still clung to the shroud of pop. Chance’s 
group mashed punk, funk, and jazz into a 
cacophonous, riff-plowing din, satirizing 
the music industry by mixing commercial 
messages with images of sexual exploita- 
tion. Lunch wrote tuneless tunes with 
seething lyrics, her screeching vocals 
scrabbling across a hard bottom of barbed, 
scrap-metal guitar. 

Others, primarily conceptualist com- 
posers like Glenn Branca and Rhys 
Chatam, found a home in rock perfor- 
mance spaces for an instrumental music 
that reveled in dissonance and, like punk, 
used simple tools — repetition, incremen- 
tally building dynamics, distortion, loud 
unison playing, and spare note and chord 
structures — to express aggressive emo- 
tions that reflected their harsh, urban envi- 
ronment. 

Sonic Youth comes from the no-wave 
fold. Its three charter members, guitarists 
Moore and Lee: Ranaldo, and bassist Kim 
Gordon, were in conventional rock bands 
when they became smitten with this bur- 
geoning scene. “After the initial explosion 
of bands like Patti Smith and Television 
getting signed to major labels, New York 
seemed [to outsiders] to be like a waste- 
land,” Moore recounts. “It was all very 
insular. Nobody was putting out records 
by bands like DNA and Teenage Jesus — 
stuff that was claiming to be the real thing, 
not just a rehash of Chuck Berry riffs like 
the Sex Pistols. But we were influenced 
by it because we were living on pennies a 
day and this music was so local; it was part 
of the arts community here.” 

Moore, in particular, was galvanized by 
an early Branca performance. “I remember 
seeing him in an apartment or somebody’s 
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loft space. He had five guitarists and a 
drummer, and it was the most incredible, 
hardcore-rock, monolithic sound I'd ever 
heard. Later I found out he had all the 
strings of each guitar tuned to E. And it 
had never dawned on me to try to do that 
in a professional manner — to get paid for 
it. [Moore and Ranaldo later played in 
Branca’s ensembles.] 

“Lee and I had already been playing 
with prepared guitars. . . . We'd plug them 
through my father’s home stereo and there 
would just be this incredible squall. And 
we loved it. But we never thought, ‘I'd like 
to build a band around this,’ because 
nobody was doing it. It just seemed impos- 
sible.” 

Sonic Youth’s first recordings, albums, 
and EPs, like Confusion Is Sex and Death 
Valley '69 (which had a title-cut collabora- 
tion with Lydia Lunch), capturéd the band 
as a growling speedball of dissonance, 
allowing them to build an audience in the 
hardcore camp. Their early vinyl denied 
the band’s mainstream ties, which Moore 
only half-jokingly traces back to “growing 
up and seeing rock bands as families on 
TV, like the Partridge Family and the 
Monkees.” 

EVOL, and in particular the song 
“Expressway to Your Skull,” marked a piv- 
otal period for Sonic Youth, as well as the 
arrival of current drummer Steve Shelley. 
Melodic elements began elbowing the cat- 
erwaul for equal space, and the band 
began to feel the pull of a love-hate attrac- 
tion toward mainstream pop that eventual- 
ly manifested itself in a series of recordings 
deconstructing and _ reconstructing 
Madonna’s songbook under the name 
Ciccone Youth. 

Over the course of two more Sonic 
Youth albums, Sister and Daydream 
Nation, the band concentrated on honing 
its vocal chops, expanding its colors and 
dynamics, and learned to incorporate 
more-accessible verse-chorus structures in 
its compositions. “When we first started, 
our whole idea was working anti-structure 
and anti-melody,” says Moore. “We were 
being very reactionary, pulling against the 
norm at the time, which was this post- 
punk thing with bands like the Bongos 
and the Individuals, or bands with more 
traditionalist ideas like X. We were trying 
to bring back and update the elements we 
liked that came out of bands like the 
Stooges and the MC-5. Now there’s a bal- 
ance we like to have between formal 
songwriting and using sound elements, 
noise elements; it’s akin to what Public 
Enemy’s doing.” 

Despite the larger audiences and 
increasing radio play that followed these 
moves, the band has avoided the scent of 
compromise — even in its sound. There 


are always spiky elements in the rhythms, 


Music 


melodies, chord progressions, or lyrics that 
give the music a careening sense of imbal- 
ance, a feeling that Sonic Youth barely 
have control of the great black beast of 
their self-destructive consciousness. Every 
candy apple of a song has at least one 
razor blade; each velvet glove contains a 
leprous hand. 

Goo’s opener, “Dirty Boots,” delightfully 
blueprints the band’s current MO, mixing 
hook-buoyed images of Satan, crack- 
house squalor, and space-age technology 
over a chord progression that begins as a 
gentle hum-along and snaps into a crunch- 
ing hard-rock chorus, which in turn gives 
way to a bridge crowded by a herd of 
braying, whining, and pinging guitars, 
then collapses into contemplative melodic 
playing. It’s a lifetime of good, bad, and 
weird experience jammed into a bit more 
than five minutes. “Tunic (Song for 
Karen)” does the same as it spins a version 
of the Karen Carpenter story that slaps 
at so-called middle-American family val- 
ues and has cameos by the dead souls of 
Elvis Presley, Janis Joplin, and Dennis 
Wilson. 

With the added support of major-label 
distribution, Sonic Youth may become as 
important to rock as the Velvet Under- 
ground, whose trailblazing influence 
extends through and well beyond that of 
the Ramones’ wake-’em-up revisionism. 
But Moore and his cohort have no designs 
on making pop history. “It’s not fair for a 
band to come along with discordant 
melodies and abstract imagery people 
might consider too dark, and have it 
thrown at them, to tell them ‘You should 
listen to this,” But I'd like to make them 
aware that there is an alternative,” says 
Moore. “Then, I want to totally freak them 
out.” Q 
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Adams: upstaging the duo who discovered her 





JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Adams’s eve 


Tears for Fears’ third voice 


by Jennifer Einhorn 


t was as plain as day: Oletta Adams, 
I the pianist and soaring voice behind 

Tears for Fears on their recent Seeds 
of Love (PolyGram), stole and saved what 
would have otherwise been a forgettable 
performance by group leaders Roland 
Orzabal and Curt Smith last Tuesday at 
Great Woods. With the agility of Jennifer 
Holiday and the depth of Anita Baker, the 
36-year-old Adams gracefully and humbly 
upstaged the duo who in 1985 achieved 
pop stardom with the number-one hits 
“Shout” and “Everybody Wants To Rule the 
World.” 

Exhausted after riding high on the suc- 
cess of the LP that bore those hits, Songs 
from the Big Chair, Tears for Fears took a 
| hiatus. The break was planned for 12 
months, but it took four years for the 
release of another record. This time, they 
were determined to depart from their sim- 
ple synth-based format, and scrapped the 
results of two studio efforts in 1986 and 
one — with their longtime collaborator 
Chris Hughes — the following year. It all 
sounded too familiar, until they began 
plumbing older influences like the Beatles 
and American soul music — and found 
Adams. 

It was straight out of a Hollywood flick: 
Smith and Orzabal spotted the Kansas City 
native in her hometown while she was 
performing show and pop tunes in a 
restaurant at the Hyatt Regency Hotel. 
They signed her to sing on two of their lat- 
est LP’s eight songs, and later to accompa- 
ny the band on their world tour. 

In the liner notes to Seeds of Love, the 
Tears thank Adams for authenticating their 
collective soul. Perhaps if they’d have let 
her authenticate a few more cuts, the LP 
would be more compelling and less cosmi- 
cally cute. Although its message is that “the 
common man” and woman should use 
love as a force for political change, Seeds 
of Love is nonetheless a more mature col- 
lection than its immediate predecessor and 
their debut album, 7he Hurting. For the 
most part, Smith and Orzabal no longer 
require choruses set to infectious commer- 
cial jingles to grab you. Indeed, the fusion 
of soul and jazz combined with the vocal 
prowess of Orzabal in particular makes the 
record respectable but a bit too refined. 

Onstage, their performance mirrored the 
LP. When they were good, they were very 


good, but between the high points and hip 
lighting there was too much mediocre 
material, which resulted in a show that 
was uncaptivating. It opened with Adams 
seated at the piano in a lavender spotlight 
singing the ballad “I Believe,” and she 
immediately won over the small, diehard 
crowd of 5200. Then the two frontmen 
came out and launched into one of the 
liveliest numbers of the night, “Head over 
Heels.” It was followed by the radio hits 
“Change” and “Pale Shelter,” but both of 
those tunes suffered from a rushed deliv- 
ery 

The band kicked into gear with “Woman 
in Chains,” the best tune from the latest LP 
and the most stirring of the evening’s 14 
tunes. The breathtaking ballad, with vocals 
shared by Orzabal and Adams, had the 
crowd mesmerized and cheering whenev- 
er Adams sang a verse. That song also 
brought home Orzabal’s immense talent as 
a vocalist. Michael Bolton is currently tout- 
ed as the soul man of the hour, but 
Orzabal takes the title hands down. He is a 
powerhouse with finesse, and together he 
and Adams are unbeatable. Smith spent 
too much time alone at the mike: though 
his vocals are fine and he and Orzabal har- 
monize brilliantly, it’s clear that his curly- 
haired, guitar-playing partner should be in 
the spotlight much more. 

Notably absent was any real chemistry 
between the duo — no glances, joking, or 
jamming. Each seemed more inclined to 
hang out with the funky and effective 
back-up vocalist-dancers or alone. When 
Orzabal wasn’t belting out lyrics he looked 
lackadaisical, not relaxed but confused. 
(Road burnout?) And someone needs to 
tell Smith it’s not tactful to ask a crowd to 
show its devotion by standing for the 
entire show and cheering louder. 

Other high points were “Sowing the 
Seeds of Love” and “Badman’s Song,” but 
both were eclipsed by Adams’s solo on 
“Sing My Song,” performed center stage. 
No cheerleading was necessary; this was 
the only time that the entire crowd imme- 
diately jumped to its feet, offering a thun- 
derous ovation. The applause would have 
gone on much longer had Orzabal not 
jumped in to announce that Adams’s 
major-label debut, Circle of One (Poly- 
Gram), which he co-produced, will be 
released next week. Sprint to the store. QO 
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Lyle Lovett 


The broad spectrum of folk at Great Woods 


by Ed Hazel 


66 o this is a folk festival?”, Rickie 


Lee Jones wondered aloud two- 

thirds into her set at Great 
Woods on June 17. They answer was “yes,” 
but hardly a conventional one. 

The organizers of the two-day US Trust 
90 Folk Festival & Craft Fair cast their net 
wide and hauled in artists who had little in 
common. Many had little to do with folk 
music, in the traditional guitar-toting, 
singer-songwriter sense. So a sparse but 
very enthusiastic audience spent a 
weekend in the sunshine listening to 
blues, zydeco, country, bluegrass, a cap- 
pella, South African pop, rock, and even 
some regular folk. 

At the pop end of the spectrum, there 
was a splendid set of modern country 
swing from Lyle Lovett and his Large Band 
and an uneven set of intricate songs from 
Rickie Lee Jones. Singers alone onstage 
with their guitars included Shawn Colvin 
and Arlo Guthrie. There was music for 
dancing: Cajun from Buckwheat Zydeco 
and South African mbaqanga from Mahla- 
thini and the Mahotella Queens. Over all, 
the diverse artists were united by one 
thing: an emphasis on good singing and 
songs. 

For the intimacy normally associated 
with folk music, you had to leave the 
main-stage shed. Threading your way by 
the pulled-pork barbecue, past the 
stained-glass vendor, wind-chime stand, 
and the two folk-festival inevitables — 
booths purveying tie-dye clothing and 
records — you came to the smaller World 
of Sound stage set up below the main 
lawn. Under gray-and-orange-striped can- 
vas, musicians gathered for workshops 
and some global exchanges in a more inti- 
mate and spontaneous setting, creating 
some of the highlights of the festival. 

The best performance on the main stage 
was by Lyle Lovett and his Large Band on 
Sunday, the second evening. Lovett and 
his spirited crew breezed through cagy 
country tunes flavored with swing, soul, 
and the blues. Lovett is a genuinely eclec- 
tic artist looking for new possibilities in 
country. The former journalism major 
writes lyrics as if he were a cross between 
Hank Williams and Cole Porter, and his 
band’s support matches both the country 
hurt and the urban sophistication of his 
| words. 

Lovett lays back when he delivers his 
dazzling verses, delicately squeezing a 
note here and there, hinting at the 
| heartache in every line. Midway through 
| his hour-long set, Lovett yielded the micro- 
phone to back-up singer Francine Reed for 
the hottest version of “Wild Women Don't 














Get the Blues” this reporter has ever 
heard. Much material came from the Lyle 
Lovett and His Large Band album, and 
Sunday’s versions of “Here I Am” and 
“Nobody Knows Me” may have surpassed 
the recorded ones. The give and take 
between Reed and Lovett, especially in 
their exchanges on “What Do You Do/The 
Glory of Love,” added much to an already 
engaging performance. 

Rickie Lee Jones, the weekend’s other 
big-name star, delivered a generally well- 
played but uninspired and sometimes 
erratic set. Things jelled only occasionally 
during her two hours, which drew on 
songs from throughout her career. She and 
the band were out of synch on “Chuck E.’s 
in Love”; the tempo was rushed and Jones 
spent the tune trying to catch up. The 
horn-like quality of her voice, which has 
deepened and grown over the years, and 
her trademark sloppy diction and mean- 
streets romanticism came through on “We 
Belong Together” and “Coolsville.” “Just 
My Baby” and “Away from the Sky,” from 
her last album, Flying Cowboys, came off 
well too. But the large setting didn’t serve 
some of the slower, more intimate songs 
well. And she admitted being uncomfort- 
able on a big stage, so far removed from 
the audience. Her attempts to reach out 
seemed strained and desperate at times. 

But it was the solo performers who real- 
ly had their work cut out for them trying to 
hold the audience from the arena-sized 
mainstage. On Saturday, Shawn Colvin, 
with her commanding voice, had no prob- 
lem. She’s a complex, dramatic singer 
whose vocals brim with strength and vul- 
nerability. Her habit of embellishing her 
melodies was unencumbered as she filled 


John Cephus and Phil Wiggins 


the half- empty shed with her introspective 
songs. 

Saturday night headliner Arlo Guthrie 
struck the only nostalgic note of the week- 
end with a hippie singalong complete with 
tunes by Bob Dylan, Woody Guthrie, and 
Pete Seeger, and a version of “Alice’s 
Restaurant.” It was a set as familiar and 
comforting as the sound of tree frogs 
chirping in the surrounding woods. 

The solo singers gave cause to sit, listen, 
and think. But South African pop group 
Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens and 
Stanley “Buckwheat” Dural and his 
Louisiana band gave everyone something 
to dance to. With their combination of tra- 
ditional melodies and rhythms and mod- 
ern electric instrumentation, Mahlathini 
had a third of the 3700 in attendance on 
Sunday dancing within a few songs. His 
gravelly bluesman’s voice kept the tunes 
earthbound while the Mahotella Queens 
sent their vocals soaring over the tie-dyed 
throngs dancing in the aisles, and the band 
let their Township rhythms speak an inter- 
national language. The reluctant few who 
weren’t up for Mahlathini capitulated when 
jive-jazz saxophonist Simon Nkabinde 
came on for two irresistible numbers. 

Like Mahlathini, the Buckwheat Zydeco 
band added modern elements to an older 
form. The accordion blues and distinctive 
zydeco beat was punched up to loud 
party-music standards by an R&B horn 
section. This is music with a beat so good 
you don’t realize how creatively various 
idioms — country, R&B, rock, rural roots 
music — blend until after your body 
comes to rest. And very few bodies were 
at rest during Buckwheat’s set. His version 
of Hank Williams’s “Hey Good Lookin’,” 
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though not profound, was a good one, 
and was a solid example of the band’s 
imaginative genre-blending and sense of 
fun. 

At the World of Sound stage, near a tent 
sheltering dozens of craft booths, many of 
the players who appeared on the main 
stage also gathered for informal work- 
shops and jam sessions more in keeping 
with the folkie tradition. They were often 
instructive, as well as entertaining. On 
Saturday, guitar-workshop host Orin Starr 
had five guitarists explain and demonstrate 
their styles and play “You Are My 
Sunshine” in their characteristic way. With 
Tuck Andress (of Tuck & Patti, who per- 
formed Saturday night), folk eclectics 
Norman and Nancy Blake, and bluesman 
John Cephus onstage with flatpicker Starr, 
what could have been a academic exercise 
became a celebration of diversity. The fid- 
dle workshop that immediately followed, 
with Celtic fiddler Seamus Connolly, blue- 
grass violinist Rickey Simpkins (from the 
Tony Rice Unit), and Joseph Cormier from 
Nova Scotia, exchanged versions of tradi- 
tional tunes and jammed. 

Sunday’s workshop with the Piedmont 
blues duo guitarist Bowling Green John 
Cephus and Harmonica Phil Wiggins was a 
special treat. They opened the festival’s 
mainstage on Saturday, and very few of 
the 2500 who eventually showed up got to 
hear them. The tent provided a kind of 
front-porch intimacy that better suited their 
modest, unpretentious, and virtuosic 
Virginia-blues style. They used their sec- 
ond appearance to play traditional blues 
as well as originals. And Wiggins’s song 
about drug abuse in the inner city was a 
reminder that the blues is a living tradition 
that still has plenty to say. 

But the triumph of the workshops, and 
perhaps the entire festival, was the bold a 
cappella pairing of the smartly cynical 
Bobs and the Mahotella Queens. The hip 
Californian parodists and the sincere South 
Africans seem as far removed culturally 
and musically as one can get. But when all 
eight singers joined together for a South 
African number, something magical hap- 
pened. The language barrier became irrel- 
evant, the cultural differences were tran- 
scended, and they created a kind of music, 
a sound, I’m sure I’ve never heard before 
— a flow of South African melodies and 
harmonies with an American doo-wop 
underpinning and percussive vocal 
accents. It was ragged, but very right. It 
was the kind of rare, special, and spectac- 
ular event that justifies eclectic festivals 
like these and makes listening to music 
such a pleasure. Q 
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by Daniel Gewertz 


he likelihood of Cheryl Wheeler 
i joining the mainstream of Ameri- 
can pop culture seems both logical 
and ludicrous. Judged by talent alone, this 
melodious singer-songwriter from the folk 
and women’s music circuit is a shoo-in for 
wider appeal: her voice is plushly pretty, 
her wise-hearted songs are sturdy exam- 
ples of hummable grace. Watching 
Wheeler lead a coffeehouse crowd from 
giggles to moony melancholy in the span 
of a few minutes is keenly impressive. 

Yet with Wheeler, there’s always image 
to consider, Is the American marketplace 
ready for an iconoclast on the level of this 
overgrown kid of a performer — a frumpy, 
outrageously honest woman openly dis- 
dainful of fashion, femininity, and stage 
decorum? 

From the cover of Wheeler’s new Circles 
& Arrows (Capitol), her first record for a 
major label, it appears as if the singer her- 
self is pondering the bugaboo of pop 
image-making. A photo of Wheeler is 
marked up by circles and arrows of air- 
brush instructions. The alterations deemed 
necessary to make her face acceptable are 
numerous: “Remove wrinkles, take out 
lines and bags, trim cheeks, shape hair, 
highlight eyes, smooth.” Wheeler is shown 
holding up the identical photo after 
surgery, her face transformed to commer- 
cial standards. 

The clever cover reveals as much about 
Wheeler's self-depreciating humor as 
about her love of honesty. Listening to the 
new album, her finest work to date, and 
talking to the Swansea resident give evi- 
dence that the cover photo Wheeler holds 
| is the only thing about her she will allow 
| to be touched up. 

“People ask, will I change if I get suc- 
cess? Well, given a completely new set of 
circumstances, I'd be a fool to say I’m not 
gonna change any,” she admits. “Yet if the 
question is: would I become some kind of 
raging asshole and deny everything I 
believe in? I certainly hope not. If the 
question is: am I gonna start wearing 
gowns, the answer is no, absolutely not, 
forget it. I know the most effective way for 
me to reach my audience. If I’m not com- 
fortable, if I have some kind of outfit on, I 
won't feel right and I won't sing right. I 
think Capitol realizes the only shot I have 
is to be like I am.” 

To be like she is has become a career 
aesthetic. After 17 years on the club and 
coffeehouse circuit, Wheeler's whole stage 
act defies normal expectations. “There’s a 
set idea of how a performer’s supposed to 
behave, so it’s fun to just not behave at all 
like that, to be really ridiculous if I want to. 
The point being, anyone can be just who 
they are and be okay.” 

Wheeler's “I’m just me” presence is not 
without artistry. Of all the folk-circuit 
raconteurs, Greg Brown, Patty Larkin, and 
Bill Morrissey included, no one possesses 
the comic timing and off-the-cuff wit that 
Wheeler does. Most of the barbs are poked 
at her own foibles. Describing her philoso- 
phy on food, for example, she announces 
that her diet attitude is the same as her 
dogs’: “If you can get it, eat it.” 

There are two Wheelers: the live per- 
former and the recording artist. In concert, 
in addition to the goofy anecdotes, point- 
ed satire, and horsing around, Wheeler 
often sings as many amusing songs as con- 
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templative ballads. (A recent number was 
based on a news report of one police 
force’s effort to take mug shots of the 
town’s outlaw pit bulls. Another, an anti- 
NRA ditty, is sung from the vantage point 
of a gleeful, gun-toting family: “We don’t 
look for trouble, but when we find our- 
selves in it/It’s nice to know that we can 
blow 900 rounds a minute.”) Yet on her 
three albums she has refused to record her 
funny material, spoken or sung. 

“I have a big, silly side of me that takes 
over my songwriting, and I’ve never 
thought of fighting it. But the funny songs 
just don’t work recorded. And if there’s 
anything precious about my funny raps, 
it’s that they’re spontaneous and real. I 
can’t record them, can’t bottle it up and 
market it. It’s a mistake to try. How often 
can you listen to even the greatest comedy 
records? You have to recognize that some 
things are not capturable.” 

The one exception on the new album is 
“Estate Sale,” a song about the consumerist 
joys of “going through dead people’s 
houses” and stocking up on bargain doo- 
dads. The song isn’t entirely frivolous; the 
last verse imagines an estate sale of the 
future: “You can’t get this great stuff any- 
more, I don’t know why/But I bet we'll 
make some young strangers happy when 
we die.” 

On both funny ditties and delicate bal- 
lads, Wheeler’s voice is uniformly lovely. 
Over the years, as her use of quaver and 
vibrato has increased, she’s employed her 
raucous, rockish side less often. And every 
song, no matter the subject, possesses a 
calm, reflective tenderness. Over the 
course of a whole album, a mellow same- 
ness can creep in. 

This tranquility is not a hindrance in the 
country field, however, which is one of the 
radio markets in which Capitol will proba- 
bly attempt to break this Nashville-record- 
ed album. There is a slight country tinge to 
the work, which fits the singer better than 
the rockish flavor that longtime friend 
Jonathan Edwards lent her 1985 debut, 
which he produced for Rhode Island’s 
Northstar Records. Wheeler is accurate 
when she describes Circles & Arrows as 
“no big country album.” Yet an association 
with Nashville is what brought Wheeler 
her major-label contract. 

In 1988 one of Wheeler’s most haunting 
songs, “Addicted,” was recorded by Dan 
Seals, shot to number one on the country 
charts, and earned a Grammy for best male 
vocal. Seals’s producer, Kyle Lehning, then 
decided to produce an album of 
Wheeler’s. The musicians are the finest of 
the new Nashville scene, including fiddle 
whiz Mark O’Connor and dobro master 
Jerry Douglas. And the album captures 
Wheeler’s intelligent balladry and catchy 
romps with understated finesse. From her 
short-story-like evocation of small-town 
childhood, “I Know This Town,” to the 
hard-won lovers’ wisdom of “Aces,” 
Wheeler is consistently winning. Whether 
the pop and country markets still demand 
that female singers fit the image of their 
songs is another issue. By now it is obvi- 
ous that Wheeler may change record 
labels, but not her militantly idiosyncratic 
self. Q 
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(Clockwise from left) Mignon Dunn, Susan Larson, and Richard Paul Fink 
PHOTOS BY STEVEN STONE/OPERA COMPANY OF BOSTON 





heers to Sarah Caldwell and the 

Opera Company of Boston. Prob- 

ably at a time when she could least 
afford it, Caldwell has returned to the poli- 
cy that earned her an enduring reputation 
as a serious producer of opera: her dedica- 
tion to Boston, American, and world pre- 
mieres — works that one couldn’t hear 
anywhere else. She’s ended her latest 
financially troubled season with the world- 
premiere performances (June 14 and 17) 
of a work that wasn't likely to be a box- 
office winner: The Balcony, a 12-tone 
opera completed in 1972 by a local and 
relatively little-known composer, Robert 
DiDomenica, a member of the New 
England Conservatory faculty for more 
than 20 years. 

The opera is based on a play that 30 
years ago seemed morally and politically 
challenging but now seems rather dated 
and pretentious, Jean Genet’s The Balcony 
— perhaps already too operatic for its own 
good. It takes place in a brothel, “a house 
of illusion,” in which the clients of 
Madame Irma live out their fantasies with 
the help of their regular “assistants.” One 
man wants to be a Bishop, another a 
Judge, a timid third sees himself as a 
General. They wear elaborate, gigantic 
costumes, and shoes with foot-thick soles 
(‘cothurni”). Floor-length mirrors confirm 
their impersonations. 

In the meantime, a revolution is raging in 
the streets. Will Madame Irma’s Grande 
Balcony survive? Will it remain “protected” 
by the Chief of Police, who wants nothing 
more than to be “simulated” by one of the 
clients? An Envoy from the Palace arrives 
and insinuates that the Queen has been 
killed. He wants Irma to assume the part of 
the “real” Queen, and her clients will 
replace the “real” heads of state and 
Church. 

At the end, of course, in the tradition of 
modern French theater, illusion and reality 
are indistinguishable, paradoxical. Irma, 
assuming her old role and turning to the 
folks in the audience out front, sends them 
home, “where everything . . . will be falser 
than here,” and turns out the lights. 

DiDomenica remains remarkably faith- 
ful to the play, and his libretto is a skillful 
pruning of Bernard Fechtman’s English 
translation without oversimplification 
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(though Lisi Oliver’s condensed. superti- 
tles, just as useful for an opera in English 
as for one in any other language, suggest 
that DiDomenica could have eliminated 
even more of Genet’s verbosity and 
rhetoric). He alternates spoken dialogue 
with his musical setting. “Time’s up,” 
Madame Irma announces flatly after the 
Bishop’s first long-winded musical mono- 
logue. I guess the spoken dialogue is for 
exposition and the musical setting empha- 
sizes inner thoughts and emotional out- 
bursts. Sometimes, however, the distinc- 
tion seems arbitrary, and flat lines are set 
to music while more-colorful lines (like 
the Chief of Police reporting that he’s been 
“advised to appear in the form of a gigan- 
tic phallus”) are simply spoken. 

There’s a deeper problem with the 
singing line. The tone rows are not very 
sympathetic to the rhythms and inflections 
of speech. The singers are apparently 


Classical 


encouraged to make the dialogue sound 
as natural as possible, but there were too 
many false emphases, as when the Chief 
of Police bellows: “J’m stuck in the 
whorebouse.” 

Clearly, the opening scenes, in which the 
Bishop, the Judge, and the General are 
playing out their fantasies, have a more 
rigid, more abstract musical syntax (like the 
more formal versification in the play-with- 
in-the-play in Hamlet). DiDomenica’s pro- 
gram note mentions the way the pitch rises 
from low bass to high soprano with the 
introduction of each new character. But the 
composer hasn't figured out how to make 
his musical language engrossing. There are 
amusing quotations, from Chopin’s famous 
Funeral March (called for in Genet’s origi- 
nal stage directions) to “In the Mood” (on a 
dance record). But the irony seems arch in 
relation to the relentless, mechanical grim- 
ness of the 12-tone scheme. 

On the other hand, DiDomenica is 
always doing compelling things with the 
orchestra. Instruments are often identified 
with particular characters (bassoons with 
the Bishop, saxophones with Irma). There 
often seems to be more characterization in 
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the writing for the instruments in the pit 
than for the singers on stage. 

That is, until the appearance of Carmen, 
Madame Irma’s favorite employee, with 
whom she has more than a professional 
relationship. At last, there’s a much need- 
ed injection of lyricism. And Susan Larson, 
who sings Carmen, knows better than 
anyone else on stage how to connect 
words and make them sound like things 
people might actually say,-or things that 
an audience might be interested in hear- 
ing, might even be moved by. Her por- 
trayal is both comic and touching in its 
pouty seductiveness and cut-the-crap 
earthiness. She is also in spectacular, high- 
flying voice. Her focused soprano fills the 
Opera House. This role is one of her finest 
operatic achievements. 

In the last act, Carmen has a remarkable 
scene in the Mausoleum Studio, in which 
she helps Roger the Revolutionary act out 
the newly “simulated” Police Chief. As 
Irma and the other characters watch from 
the side, singing their haunting, wordless 
harmonies, Carmen and Roger (amplified to 
create an echo effect) improvise their music 
— some of the most beautiful in the opera. 

DiDomenica is about as lucky in his cast 
of singer/actors as a contemporary opera 
composer can get. In the central role of 
Madame Irma, diva mezzo Mignon Dunn 
gives a performance more complex, witty, 
and sympathetic than anything I’ve ever 
seen her do at the Met. She takes the stage 
with flair, even when she’s only speaking. 
Irma is a dangerous businesswoman and 
voluptuary who is also capable of genuine 
emotion; she can:be by turns regal and 
vulgar. Although Dunn has a harder time 
with Irma’s darkest side (she makes her 
most serious line, “I’m approaching my 
destiny as fast as I can,” a laugh line), this 
is a memorable, riveting characterization. 

Richard Paul Fink makes a memorably 
convincing Arthur, Irma’s hunky body- 
guard/lover and the Grande Balcony’s 
whip-brandishing Executioner. Valerie 
Walters is agonizingly effective as the 
prostitute who plays a Thief that the Judge 
(Richard Crist) can judge (he desperately 
wants to be assured that her crimes are 
real). Adelle Nicholson is a sexualized 
pony for the General John Brandstetter) 
to ride. Mary Westbrook-Geha gets to 
exchange her Schumann songs, Handel, 
and Bach cantatas for the part of a slutty 
penitent that the Bishop (veteran Spiro 
Malas) can absolve. 

Tenor John Moulson, in fine voice, is the 
cagy, self-absorbed Chief of Police, Noel 
Velasco the revolutionary Roger (who 


finally castrates himself in his emulation of 
the Police Chief), Andrea Bradford the 
prostitute-turned-“songbird-of-the- 
Revolution,” Chantal (hurling her voice 
into the high soprano stratosphere). No 
one stints, vocally or dramatically, except 
possibly actor Jerome Kilty, in the non- 
singing role of the Envoy, whom he plays 
as a stock fussy-bureaucrat type. 

Caldwell is listed as having both “con- 
ducted” and “directed” the production, as 
well as having “staged” it along with 
Patricia Birch, who is credited with “chore- 
ography,” though there isn’t any dancing. 
Caldwell regulars Helen Pond and Herbert 
Senn designed the simple, evocative set: 
three stories of gray shuttered windows, 
with moving platforms for a Bishop’s 
throne (with a large, descending crucifix), 
a Judge’s bench (with a large statue of 
blind Justice), a General’s catafalque (with 
a painting of a chariot ascending), a mau- 
soleum (with a descending black wreath), 
and Madame Irma’s private quarters, each 
with an empty cheval glass. The all-impor- 
tant costumes, by Susan Tsu, held exag- 
gerated glitz and punk in perfect balance. 

There’s a piquant short sequence from 
Genet, in which a Charlie Chaplin tramp 
(Jean Labbe) enters and faces three empty 
mirrors. Behind each one is another 
tramp, mimicking his movements and ges- 
ticulations. They even all don, simultane- 
ously, the red wig that. is part of the 
tramp’s costume for his “illusion.” “What 
about the lice?” the tramp asks one of the 
whores. “They're there,” she matter-of- 
factly replies. 

Caldwell’s conducting gives the relative- 
ly short evening a fine swing (the complete 
opera takes less than two hours, with no 
intermission). The playing, especially in 
the instrumental solos, especially the 
winds (especially the four saxophones), 
was admirable, and the percussion battery 
was superb. There was a warm hand after- 
ward for DiDomenica, with many of his 
higher-profile NEC colleagues in the audi- 
ence. 

I wish I could say I liked The Balcony 
more. Or liked more of it. But I wouldn't 
have missed this opportunity to see it, and 
I'm proud of Caldwell and company for 
doing it, and doing it justice. DiDomenica is 
now 63 years old. He must know how 
lucky he is to have had a production of his 
opera in his lifetime. A biography of him 
lists an even more recent opera: The Scarlet 
Letter (1986). It’s certainly based on better 
source material than The Balcony. I'd like 
to hear it. Who besides Caldwell would be 
willing to give us the chance? g 
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Making book 


Putting bands on club stages 


by Polly Campbell 


n any given night in 
YO Boston you can hear 
rock, reggae, jazz, folk — 


a whole spectrum of musical 
styles to choose among. And the 
area's live-music clubs range from 
the wide-staged, 1600-capacity 
Channel to the tiny back room 
and intimate, free-for-all atmo- 
sphere of the Middle East Café, 
the upscale, well-lit decor of 
Nightstage to the Rat’s dark, often 
dank basement. 

Boston’s booking community, 
the people responsible for filling 
the clubs both with entertainers 
and patrons, is equally diverse. 
There’s the frantically hard-work- 
ing Billy Ruane, who first demon- 
strated his enthusiasm for the 
local club scene by performing 
life-threatening stage dives at 
hardcore shows and representing 
such bands as Children of 
Paradise. In late '87 he convinced 
the owners of the Middle East to 
supplement belly dancing with 
alternative-rock bands. Then he 
stopped throwing himself off of 
stages and began putting acts on 
them. 

Others have different experi- 
ences in the music business. 
Rachel Tanzer took over the task 
of booking Boston’s most venera- 
ble rock club, Kenmore Square’s 
the Rat, last November. But she 
also represents a handful of local 
bands, including the Outlets and 
the El Caminos. When Brian 
Washburn’s not booking local 
acts into the Channel and Necco 
Place, his name can be seen on 
acoustic bills around town. T.T. 
the Bear’s Bonnie Bouley co- 
owns the Cambridge club that she 
books along with Randi Millman 
and Jody Goodman. And 


Goodman recently joined Great 


Northeast Productions after a 
three-year stretch with the area’s 
largest concert promoter, Don 
Law’s Tea Party Concerts. She for- 


Bonnie Boulle 





merly booked talent for such 
gone-but-not-forgotten clubs as 
Storyville, Jumping Jack Flash, 
and Jonathan Swift's. 

Like the hundreds of local 
bands who must constantly pro- 
mote themselves by handing out 
tickets and fliers, and vie for gigs 
with daily phone calls to clubs, 
these booking people are in 
fierce competition with one 
another. As Goodman puts it: 
“We're all fighting for everyone's 
dollar.” 

Since last fall, that’s become an 
even tougher task, and many 
clubs have suffered low atten- 
dance. Most notably, the’ Channel 
(the rock club with the highest 
overhead — it costs around a 
thousand dollars just to open the 
room) has been forced by finan- 
cial difficulties to file for Chapter 
11, giving the club protection 
from creditors while it formulates 
a debt-payment plan. Although 
the Channel’s difficulty in com- 
peting for national acts with Tea 
Party Concerts — which books 
the Paradise, Axis, and Citi, as 


Cellars 
atuhe * 


well as larger venues like the 
Orpheum, Great Woods, and the 
Worcester Centrum — was one 
factor that led to the filing, 
Washburn says there are many 
other reasons for the club’s finan- 
cial straits, including a winter 
cold enough to keep people at 
home. “We certainly weren’t the 
only ones that felt the pinch. It 
was a bad year for every club in 
town,” he says. Other booking 
people agree, and add such cul- 
prits as the flourishing movie- 
rental business and the state’s 








acks them in at T.T. the Bear's 
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Rachel Tanzer keeps them ho 
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heavily enforced drunk-driving 
laws and faltering economy to the 
list of woes. As prices rise, people 
are simply far more cautious 
about where and how they spend 
their paychecks. 

Many clubs are attempting to 
entice crowds back by expanding 
the types of music they offer. This 
is sparking more interaction 
between booking agents and 
bands that might not normally be 
at the top of their Rolodexes — 
acoustic acts and jazz groups, for 
example. Goodman sees this 
diversification as a necessity. “To 
maintain yourself in this business 
you have to be creative. You have 
to be constantly finding new 
ways to grow. You have to adapt 
your room to different formats 
and be creative in booking it.” 

Along those lines, T.T.’s has 
established its successful 
Traveling Light acoustic series on 
Monday nights, and Bouley is 
also considering opening the 
room to jazz. At the Rat, Tanzer is 
concentrating on booking diverse 
bills (rap act Gang Starr Posse 
recently played on the same 
night as ska faves the Bosstones) 
and is beginning to reach out to 
some national blues acts, like the 
Paladins. The Channel is rallying 
with some big names in reggae 
and rap (including Burning Spear 
and DJ Jazzy Jeff) and working 
on making the club accessible to 
a non-drinking audience by 
booking more 18-plus shows. 
Necco Place, the Channel’s 
smaller, more comfortable off- 
shoot, has a varied program 
spanning acoustic folk, blues, 
and alternative rock, as does the 
Middle East. 

But when it comes to the 
bread-and-butter Friday and 
Saturday nights, rock and roll 
remains the biggest attraction for 
medium-sized clubs. Although 
Boston is overflowing with rock 
bands, booking people name 
only a few that they feel can pack 
a room and provide their clubs’ 
patrons with the release of ten- 
sion that comes from seeing a 
really great set: Barrence 
Whitfield, the Bags, Bullet 
LaVolta, the Neighborhoods, the 
Outlets, the Titanics, and the 
Unattached. They complain about 
a lack of up-and-coming bands 
who can even begin to approach 

these established headliners in 
entertainment and drawing 
power. 

Bouley considers this a fairly 
recent turn of events-locally. 
“When I started booking the club, 
bands all worked within a ladder 
system of working certain clubs 
for a certain period of time and 
then going on to other clubs and 
playing on better bills. But now 
the system has broken down. I 
may have a band that will play 
here on a Friday or a Saturday 
night and then play another club 


ing at the Rat. 


on a Tuesday, which wouldn’t 
have happened in the past. Now I 
try to work with bands to bring 
them up to headliner status, but 
it’s not easy.” 

Given this small pool of 








NEW YORK CITY 


favored headliners and the appar- 
ent shortage of heavy-hitting new 
talent, perhaps clubs should be 
spending more time cultivating 
young bands who might return 
the favor by translating their 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 





promise into dollars at the door 
and bar. Ruane’s comment: “I feel 
that, ultimately, potential is ful- 
filled if people take reasonable 
steps to support it.” 

But before they’ll receive any 
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support from clubs, most new 
bands must pass the hurdle of 
audition nights. Almost every 
rock-oriented club in town 
devotes one or two nights a 
week, usually Sunday, Monday, 
or Tuesday, to “new music.” The 
bands are issued discount tickets 
by the clubs and are then judged 
primarily on the number of peo- 
ple bearing those tickets they 
bring in. It’s a discouraging stum- 
bling block for many new bands, 
who find it difficult to draw a suf- 
crowd on _ slow 
weeknights. But most booking 
people and some performers see 
the practice as a gantlet that must 
be run before bands can move on 
to guarantee-paying shows on 
better nights. “I’ve played in 
bands that have worked on 
Monday nights; it’s just a routine,” 
says Washburn. 

But it can be trying. Although 
the band Joe have spent two and 
a half years climbing to weekend 
headline status, bassist Todd 
Riggs observes that “the early 
days were especially hard; the 
whole ticket thing takes a while 
to get around. I guess it’s fair, 
though. I don’t know how else 
clubs would handle it.” But, he 
adds, laughing, “we played T.T.’s 
three different times for tickets. 
We couldn't get past it. The last 
time they paid us $3.” Just about 
the price of admission on a new- 
band night. QO 
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Thomas: “I don’t see blues as being a three-chord change or 12-bar form.” 










It’s a W/CGY Rock And 
Roll Party Featuring 
The “Road Warriors” Tour 


Starring: 


Ten Years After 
Nazereth 
Blackfoot 


June 28. ..at 8:00 PM 






Listen To 93.7 WCGY For 
Your Chance To Start The 
Weekend Early 








One Lucky Listener Receives 
A Pair Of Tickets To The 

Show And A Room For Two 
At The “Sands At Hampton” 
To Be Used The Night Of The 
Show 





3 Bands. ..One Night Only. . . There Is 
A Dress Code. . .An 18+ Show 
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Pushing the limits 


Chris Thomas sings blues-plus 


by Robert Moses 


t he problem with the cur- 
rent vogue for adding roots 
music or ethnic influences 
to a basic rock act is that it’s 
entirely too easy to borrow the 
iconography and miss the inspira- 
tion. Chris Thomas, an Austin- 
based performer who has just 
released Cry of the Propbets, his 
major-label debut on Sire Records, 
borrows freely from the blues, 
gospel, Southern R&B, and cos- 
mic Hendrix. But what he makes 
of this potent stew depends heavi- 
ly on a powerful infusion of gen- 
uine soul — and that can’t be bor- 
rowed, 

Thomas, who plays Nightstage 
on June 28, has been ID'd in the 
music press as a blues player, and 
lauded by no less a blues maven 
than Peter Guralnick. Thomas 
wears the tag both by birthright — 
his father is Tabby Thomas, a 
Louisiana blues artist and club 
owner — and by association. He 
has appeared on numerous blues 
package tours, released an earlier 
record on the rootsy Arhoolie 
label, and was discovered by 
Hightone Records chief Bruce 
Bromberg, who has launched 
Thomas on the same major-label 



















path he first charted with Robert 
Cray. But don’t let the blues be 
the last word, because Thomas 
wants out of that box. 

“That’s where I’m coming from, 
but that’s not where I’m trying to 
go,” he says with quiet vehe- 
mence. “I don’t see blues as being 
a three-chord change or 12-bar 
form. That’s oppression, man.” He 
argues that what he creates is 
either the freshest blues being 
heard today, or simply another 
voice in the great mongrel choir 
called rock. 

“I don’t want anybody to call 
me a blues guy and not give me a 
proper hearing. I’m not 70 years 
old. I want to be on MTV and BET 
and VH-1. I want to be on pop 
radio speaking to my generation. 
I’ve got a record by Depeche 
Mode and that’s different from 
Van Halen, and that’s different 
from Red Hot Chili Peppers, but 
all of them are rock. For white 
musicians, it doesn’t matter what 
type of music they do, it falls into 
this broad ‘rock’ thing.” 

Cry of the Prophets, which 
according to its liner notes was 
“written, produced, and lived by 
Chris Thomas,” makes his claim 
on the wider music world legiti- 
mate. The first single from the 
record; “Wanna Die with a Smile 
on My Face,” is an infectiously 
sunny shuffle worthy of compari- 
son with the best efforts of Sly 
Stone. Thomas is a blazing gui- 
tarist, and he has the talent to 
temper his flame to a cool blue 
when it serves songs like “Help 
Us, Somebody,” a passionate plea 
for community responsibility. 
There are unmistakable blues 
inflections in Thomas’s singing, 
but there is just as wide a streak of 
sweaty soul shouting in “I’m 
Gonna Make It.” He even man- 
ages to sound, with less success, 
rather like Prince on “Dance to 
the Music Till My Savior Comes.” 

Although Thomas tries to 
stretch the boundaries of tradi- 
tional forms, he acknowledges his 
debt to the blues community and 
blues pioneers. But he’s bemused 
by blues traditionalists and their 
emphasis on “authenticity” and 
equipment. 

“The old blues guys weren’t 
playing the guitar, they were play- 
ing their feelings. They could play 
their feelings on any instrument. 
They could just talk and tell you 
their feelings. It doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with a guitar or a har- 
monica. That was just a tool, like 
you use a hammer. You use a 
hammer and nail to build a house, 
but you don’t get off on your 
hammer. The white guys who 
gravitate toward that music get so 
much into the tools, you know, ‘I 
got a hammer with a gold so-and- 
so built in 19-whatever.’ Take the 
hammer and nail, and give me the 
house. Guys come around and 
ask me, ‘What year is that guitar?’ 
and, ‘What are those strings?’ Man, 
the blues guys I learned to play 
with had strings on their guitar for 
four years, and they’d say, ‘Shit, 
man, these some good strings. 
They don’t break.’ ” 

Thomas concludes with a plea 
to be understood as a rock artist 
who’s trying to bend the tools and | 
traditions of his culture to his own 
vision. “The blues are a feeling 
and a spirit. If the Rolling Stones, 
the greatest band in the world, is 
out there playing ‘Little Red 
Rooster,’ then I don’t feel I should 
be shunned. . . . The Beatles were 
allowed to grow and expand and 
produce a Sgt. Pepper's. ! want to 
create my Sgt. Pepper’s one day. 
My whole thing is to reach my 
generation, and if I do that I'll 
have done a lot.” Q 


(Chris Thomas plays at Night- 
stage, in Cambridge, on June 28 
at 9p.m) 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 

8:00 (56) Cannery Row (movie). Two Steinbeck sto- 
ries into one and released under the title of 
the more familiar. Whoever heard of “Sweet 
Thursday“? Nick Nolte and Debra Winger star. From 
1982. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) New Television. Featuring two video 

: Carmen, by Ann Sargent Wooster, and Lies 
and Humiliations, by Eden Santos. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
6:00 (44) Young and Innocent (movie). A lesser- 
known but well-thought-of Alfred Hitchcock film from 
1937. Derrick de Marney stars with Nova Pilbeam 
(the best name in show business) in the story of a 
young woman helping an innocent man beat a mur- 
der rap. See 11:20 p.m. on Channel 2 for follow-up. 
(Until 7:25 p.m.) 
7:00 (7) Studio 7. Simply put, this occasional but 
worthy WHDH series was conceived to profile local 
artists and their works. But the station’s attempts to 
explain the shows’ contents always confuse us. This 
edition begins with a look at some of the artists 
showcased in the ICA baseball-and-art show 
“Diamonds Are Forever.” That we understand. Next, 
there’s a visit to a local company called Design 
Continuum and a look at “how things around us are 
designed.” And finally there's a feature on 
Christopher Janey, “a sound artist who creates ‘envi- 
ronments’ that the public interacts with to create 
sound.” Got that? (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:25 (44) The Lady Vanishes (movie). Margaret 
Lockwood, Michael Redgrave, Paul Lukas, and 
Dame May Whitty star in this memorable 1938 light 
spy thriller. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Footsteps: The Wonders of Elora. But in 
1810, John Benjamin Seely had to walk 300 miles 
outside Bombay to see said marvels. The story of the 
West's first look at the remote cave-temples. (Until 9 


p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Duel (movie). Steven Spielberg's first fea- 
ture-length production. Dennis Weaver stars in this 
1971 TV-movie as an innocent motorist chased 
relentiessly by a killer 18-wheeler. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Secretary to Hitler: A World at War 
Special. An interview with former Hitler private sec- 
retary Traudi Junge. Was he really a great dictator? 
(Until 9:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) The Well-Tempered Bach with Peter 
Ustinov. A life history of JSB narrated by Ustinov. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:30 (2) Who Won World War li? A World at War 
Special. Wait, didn't Germany and Japan surrender? 
(Until 9:55 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) The Petrified Forest (movie). Leslie 
Howard steals the show from Humphrey Bogart 
latter's strong character role in this clas- 
sic 1936 adaptation of a Robert Sherwood story 
about hostages and existential angst at a roadside 
café in Arizona. Also starring Bette Davis. (Until 
11:20 p.m.) 
10:00 (38) The Sugariand Express (movie). Ben 
Johnson and Goldie Hawn star in this 1974 based-in- 
fact comedy-drama about a fugitive couple with a 
child they refuse to give up for adoption. Steven 
Spielberg's first theatrical release. (Until midnight.) 
11:20 (2) Dark Passage (movie). Bogart has to 
break out of jail in order to find the free time to beat a 
murder rap. From 1947 and co-starring Lauren 
Bacall. (Until 1:10 a.m.) 
1:30 (38) Queen of Outer Space (movie). Now who 
said Zsa Zsa Gabor never had a legitimate show-biz 
career? A 1958 sci-fi effort (though not a very ener- 
getic one) about a space ship that crash-lands on 
Venus, which, of course, is ruled entirely by women 
under the manicured thumb of Queen Zsa Zsa. (Until 
3 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 
Orioles. 
4:00 (44) Moyers: The Public Mind: Consuming 
Images; Leading Questions; Illusions of News; and 
The Truth About Lies. Four one-hour Moyers shows 
devoted to the idea that modern American politics 
has robbed us voters of the issues and replaced 
them with surface illusions. What's the difference 
between a presidential campaign and a professional- 
wrestling show? The wrestlers have better writers. If 
there were justice in this land, the entire country 
would file a class-action suit against all the pollsters 
and media consultants. (Until 8 p.m.) 
4:30 (2) Dancemaker. Repeated from recent weeks. 
A profile of dancer/choreographer Judith Jamison. 
(Until 5 p.m.) 
7:00 (38) The Muppet Movie (movie). Jim Henson's 
cotton coterie go Hollywood in the raveled revelers’ 
first feature film. From 1979. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Evening at Pops. John Williams opens the 
Poppers’ 21st TV season by welcoming jazz saxo- 
phonist Stan Getz and vocalist Melissa Manchester 
to Symphony Hail. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Charmer, part 
five. In which Gorse exchanges identities with a 
drunken RAF officer. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) A Father's Revenge (movie). Brian 
Dennehy and Joanna Cassidy star in the story of one 
man’s fight to free his daughter from international ter- 
rorists. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Bridge of Silence (movie). Marilee Matlin 
stars as a deaf woman who retreats from society 
when her husband is killed. Actually, though, that 
theme is mostly a set-up for a fascinating and inspi- 
rational showcase for the National Theater of the 
Deaf. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Rumpole of the Bailey: Rumpole 
and the Bright Seraphim. Leo McKern plays barrister 
Rumpole defending a young military officer accused 
of fragging his sergeant. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Did Paul Revere have 
a middie name? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
11:30 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
k.d. lang and the Reclines and Foster and Lloyd. 
(Until 12:30 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
8:00 (2) The Struggle fo r Democracy: An Update. 
The recent season's look at politics in Eastern 


HOT DOTS 


Europe catches up with recent events in the Soviet 
Satellites. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Educating America. Sam Donaldson heads 
a panel of experts discussing the demise of 
American education and proposals for its revival. 
Here's an idea: let's start paying teachers. Here's 
another: let's stop letting fundamentalist-moron pres- 
sure groups edit our textbooks. And another: let's 
achieve equality in the classroom by devising some 
special-education programs that actually help the 
kids who need help instead of holding back the kids 
who don't. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Firing Line Special Debate: The Meaning 
of the New Europe. William F. Buckley Jr. and a 
gaggle of foreign-policy experts gather in West 
Germany for a chat about the implications of impend- 
ing reunification of the Fatherland — an event that's 
being confronted with seriously mixed emotions in 
the NATO sphere. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Going to the Chapel (movie). Kids get mar- 
ried, their families feud. With Barbara Billingsley and 
Dick Van Patten. From 1988. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) All-Star Pro Sports Awards. A popularity- 
contest awards show honoring “athletes of the year” 
in auto racing, baseball, basketball, boxing, football, 
golf, hockey, etc. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
the O’Kanes and Highway 101. (Until midnight.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: A Man, a Plan, a Canal, Panama. 
Staef gnireenigne emosewa tsom s‘dirow eht fo eno 
ta kool tseretni-namuh a. Guess it doesn't work with 
just any old sentence. (M.p. 9 litnu.) 
8:00 (4) A Family Secret: Adult Children of 
Alcoholics. As in: “My father made me an alcoholic.” 
“If | pay for the wood, will he make me one too?” A 
more serious look at an increasingly recognized syn- 
drome. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Wallenberg: A Hero’s Story (movie), part 
one. Richard Chamberlain stars in the true story of 
Raoul Wallenberg, a diplomat whose efforts saved 
more than 100,000 Hungarian Jews from extermina- 
tion at Nazi hands. From 1985. To be concluded on 
Wednesday starting at 8 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Babycakes (movie). Didn't that play at the 
Washington Street XXX Cinema back in the early 
‘70s? Ricki Lake stars as a lonely young woman out 
to land the ideal man. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (5) Suffer the Children. Mike Barnicle seri- 
ously misinterprets the King James diction and hosts 
a depressing look at how the sins of fathers and 
mothers are visited on youngsters. Among the topics 
covered — AIDS, crack, sexual abuse, and drug 
addiction. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Routes of Rhythm. Repeated from last 
week. Harry Belafonte hosts a geographic history of 
Afro-Cuban music. (Until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (25) Heaven’s Gate (movie). Michael Cimino's 
1980 bid for the worst movie ever made despite its 
having an all-star cast and Vilmos Zsigmond cine- 
matography. Something about ranchers in Wyoming. 
Starring Christopher Walken, Kris Kristofferson, John 
Hurt, Jeff Bridges, Joseph Cotten, Richard Masur, 
and Mickey Rourke. Why? Because after The Deer 
Hunter, the guy thought he had a magic touch. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Wallenberg: A Hero’s Story (movie), part 
two. The conclusion. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (2) A Day with Dan Rather. Step by step with 
the CBS anchor during 24 hours of the October 1988 
presidential campaign. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Separation. A love story with a two-person 
cast — David Suchet and Rosanna Arquette. He 
plays a British playwright; she takes the part of an 
American actress. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Private Lives, Public Trust. WHDH anchor 
Margie Reedy takes on the issue of personal scandal 
and the public sector. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Routes of Rhythm. Profiles of guitarist 
Isaac Oveido, mambo master Orestes Lopez, and 
cha-cha champ Enrique Jorrin. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Jacksonville Jazz X. Repeated from 
recent weeks. Florida jazz festival highlights featur- 
ing Nancy Wilson, Larry Carlton, Dr. John (a/k/a the 
Night Tripper), and the Count Basie Orchestra. (Until 
midnight.) 


THURSDAY 
3:00 (5) The 17th Annual Daytime Emmy Awards. 
Oprah Winfrey hosts this year’s not-ready-for-prime- 
time tributes. Gee, do you think Sally's show on 
“Nuns Who Get Breast Implants” will beat out 
Oprah's unforgettable “Lesbians Who Murder Their 
Fathers and Get Away with It"? Of course, there's 
always Phil's two-part special “Why Not Wear 
Lipstick?" (Until 5 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Buffalo Bill and the Indians, or Sitting 
Bull's History Lesson (movie). Robert Altman's 
debunking of Bill Cody's Wild West, starring Paul 
Newman, Kevin McCarthy, Geraldine Chaplin, 
Harvey Keitel, Burt Lancaster, and Joel Grey. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Diary of a Mad Housewife (movie). 
Carrie Snodgress and Richard Benjamin star in this 
1970 comedy about one woman's efforts to escape 
the normal. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (2) Say, Brother. Featuring music from the 
Uptown String Quartet. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Rumpole of the Bailey: Rumpole 
and the Judge’s Elbow. The pudgy barrister defends 
a massage parlor. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Other Voices, Other Songs: The 
Armenians. A showcase of New England Armenian 
music and dance. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Texas 
Rangers. 
9:00 (2) P.O.V.: Through the Wire. Political prisoners 
in Kentucky? Yes indeed, this is not the America for 
which you'd hoped. A documentary portrait of three 
women convicted of nonviolent acts of civil disobedi- 
ence and sent to a secret underground prison-within- 
a-prison. (Until: 10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) New Television. Featuring a work called 
Spitting Giass, by Ed Bowes. (Until midnight.) 
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PETER MURPHY 


Peter Murphy cuts “Deep? the brilliant new album from 
the former lead singer of Bauhaus. Featuring “Cuts You 
Up; “The Line Between The Devil's Teeth” and “A Strange 





se ae Of Love?” 
$4172. $ 
SEE PETER MURPHY AT 


THE ORPHEUM, FRI. 7/13 
THE STONE ROSES 


A mind-trip worth taking. “’..Sounds like The Byrds on a 
magical mystery tour” says the Los Angeles Times of 
their debut album. “The Stone Roses” features “Fools 
Gold? “I im, Be Adored, and “She Bangs The 


Drums: 








SIDEWINDERS 


The Sidewinders are packing their trademark guitar 
sounds and raw energy into their new album, “Auntie 
Ramos Pool Hall” It's the follow-up to the album Rolling 
Stone called “among the most impressive major-label 
debuts of the year” Featuring “We Don't Do That Any- 
more; “Sara's Not Sober” and “7&7 |s”" mamm@th 


orcome. 


$4 AZZ $=799 


COMPACT 
DISC CASSETTE 


SEE THEM LIVE AT THE CHANNEL 7/13 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS 


LISTEN 


MARTI JONES 


She has been referred to as “the best white female 
singer of the decade; and that's no lie. Her RCA Records 
debut album is “Any Kind Of Lie? featuring the single 
“Any Kind Of Lie” It also features Bruce Hornsby playing 
piano on “Living Inside The Wind” and “My Tears Are 
Poison” and accordion on “Old Friend” 


°4122- 572. 


SEE MARTI JONES AT NIGHTSTAGE SAT. 6/23 






















BRIAN KENNEDY 


In a word: Boao “The Great War Of Words,” the 
rag ices te yoon. Foran ay 
in 
catrlng ng 
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THE STRAWBERRY ZOTS 


Hey, eoetan, nel nin ts Your teks the eyeestic 


sonic candy, sendi aa decades 
and landing porrse J a mpage st 3? Strawberry 

Zols. "Core Flowers, Telephones,” their debut album, 
pol res “Gat Me Te The Word On Time,” aa 
Girl” and “Little Latin Lupe Lu.” 
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a ri. & Sat., June 22 & 23 


| 

| 343 WESTERN 
| LAMBSBREAD 
| 


Sun., June 24 


T MOZAMBA 


Featuri p Bob Moses & Sion Sriklond 
TONY PENISI JAZZ 
GROUP 


, June 27 


RUBY RED Tf 


® enact MILTON J. 
- R& B Soul ¢ Motown 
Thurs., Fri., & Sat., June 28, 29 & 30 


UPRISING T 


CLOSED FROM JUNE 1ST-11TH 
WATCH FOR THE JUNE 12TH OPENING WITH 


URBAN SQUIRRELS 


Every ‘ Sat. afternoon 4 - 8 p.m. 
Jumpin’ Blues Dance Party w/ 


ROLL WITH IT 


FINE JAMAICAN FOOD SERVED EVERY WEEKEND 


aFecn ah 

ALY lo a 
DREAMS MADE FLESH 

GREEN T.V.- GIRL ON TOP - THE VOID 


Saturday, June 23 
Afternoon « All Age Shows » 3pm 


BACKBONE 
DISRUPT 
9 pm show 


VOODOO DOLLS 
LEFT NUT + GRAND THFT AUTO 
BOB EVANS 
Sunday, uune 24 * 18+ 
-JP EXPRESSION 
— ING au * 18+° OON RAG Productions 
RAZOR 
TOE aren GASOLINE GANG - 
SCUDDER 









Tuesday, June 26 
HAIR 
hosts another Open Mike extravaganza 
Wednesday, June 27 + 18+ 
SENSITIVE FAMILY BAND 
n= oe ph MONKEY MAN 
ine 28 » 18+ 
JAMIE SHALER ‘ON VACATION 
THE ZONE + DIOXIN 


Saturday, June 30 
JOHNNY & THE JUMPER CABLES 


131 GREEN ST. Bos, 
522°0792 





















CMOS 





F 


BLUE 
LUTHER "GUITAR JR." 
JOHNSON 
AND THE MAGIC ROCKERS 


Soturday, june 23 
BIG HORN BAND ROCK ‘N- SOUL 
C-JAMMERS 


Thursday, june 28 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
wiH BIG BARN — @ 9:30 


Cajun Zydeco & 8 De & B Dance mie 
BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
SPECIAL GUEST ROBIN LANE 


on Ave., Boston 232-2191 
kline Village) on the E line 



















808 Huntingt 
Rt. 9 nr. Broo’ 













THE GREATEST 
EXOTIC FEMALE 
REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International 
Stars Dancing on 4 Stages at Once 


Great Food & Drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52" TV's 
NO COVER 
CHARGE! 


TOM CARUSO'S 


4050 Revere 
Beach Pkwy 

















617-889-4911 


CHELSEA 


formerly BEACHCOMBER * 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
Quincy — 4 


THE FOOLS 
e Satu ° 
LINDA'S LEAGUE 


° HE SAVA 


F oer IVE 


e Friday « 
THE STOMPERS 
¢ Saturday e 


RICK BERLIN 


_, PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 
2 e ee. . o 


- OTs 


In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 


15 min. on 128N - Exit 20S - 


LAURIE SARGENT 


(Former of Foes to Face} 
THE NATIVES 


BIM SKALA BIM 
BUTTER CRUNCH 
“ Thurs. June 28 ¢ 18+ 


CHIN FRICTION 
WITNESS 


TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 
AT 








(508) 927-7121 


Sat., July 7 | 
HERETIX 
nv ——>~ 





Jonathan Richman is at Nightstage Tuesday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 
at least eight days before the issue in which it 
| would appear. We can’t take any listings over the 
| phone. There is no charge, but your copy may be 
| rewritten due to space limitations. Include the time 
of the event (or the hours that a gallery or museum 
| iS open to the public), date, place, a description of 
the event, how much it costs, and a phone number 
that can be published. Specify whether admission is 
free; listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the list- 
ing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted due 
to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 p.m 
on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. Auditions, 
Classes, religious services, reunions, and events 
requiring advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an 
ad. Unsolicited photographs are considered for 
publication but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be considered for 
“Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 
BOSTON FIRE: 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 911 
| CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 

BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 

Immediate and continuing support, medical and 

legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
| North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 

information. 


lubs 


FRIDAY 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Music by Panos Bebedelis and Harry 
Dedrosian; dancing by Amber and Salisa. 
BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon Hollow 
Beach, Wellfleet. Night Train. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (508-283-9108), 2 Main 
St., Gloucester. World Premier. 
BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Malden. Music 
by DJ. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Rock King. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Bristols, Witch Doctor. 
CAFFE PARADISO ESPRESSO BAR (742-1768), 
255 Hanover St., Boston. World soccer via satellite. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
The Machine, Tax Collectors, Nine One One, 
Sometimes Jones, Defiance (18+ show). 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Adrienne, Michael Andrew Frank. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. Music 


by DJs. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Pursuit of Happiness, Christmas. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Hearts on Fire, Out of Hand, Run 21. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Carol O'Shaughnessy. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson and the Magic 
Rockers. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Tribe, Ex-Girlfriends. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boyiston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Dreams Made Flesh. 

GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Call for information. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Sleep Chamber (18+ show). 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Laurie Sargent, Natives, Slim and the 


Sarcastics. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Band That Time Forgot. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. International Night with DJ and live band. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St., Beverly. Gary Burton Quintet. 


JUNE 22, 1990 


JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Del Lords, Men of Clay. 

JOSLYN'S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. Call 
for information. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. The Return, Entourage, Johnny 


Groove. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Frank Williams & Visions and Stan 
Strickland 


LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In 
Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond Jim's Piano 
Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 
p.m., Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, South 
Canopy, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 


Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In the Cafe: at 5 


p.m., Bob Tallala. 


MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 


Cambridge. Progressive and alternative dance 
music. Progressive music by DJ. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Calll for information. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 | 


Mass Ave, idge. Call for information. 


MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 


Boston. Call for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 
Jamaica Plain. Premiers. 

MODERN TIMES ogg 134 Hampshire St., 


Cambridge. O; 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Call for information. 








| 








NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, Boston. | 


Whoville, Savage Garden, Fertile Virgin. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Shaw Brothers. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 
Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non-smoking 
and non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Lloyd Cole. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
Rory Block, Steve Shuck. 

PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Pearl St., 
Northampton. Pursuit of Happiness (18+ show). 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Kevin Connolly Band. 
PUFFERBELLIES (508-771-1116), 183 Rte. 28, 
Hyannis. Savage Bros. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Titanics. In the Balcony: Link Montana. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. The Ritz. 

ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. Neicey 
Boswell, the White Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy 
Dancers. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs: Maria Maria. Downstairs: 


Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 

0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Professor 

Irwin Corey and Vance Gilbert. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Watson Band. 


Maynard. Bobby 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 








Savoy Truffle. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brookline 
St., Cambridge. Barrence Whitfield, Ben Vaughn, 


Stylic. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge. Lamb's Bread. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 
Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Philippe Crettien Quintet. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. Billie Blue and the Blazers. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi.,’ Boston. 
Music by DJs. 

ZOOT’S (451-5997), 228 Tremont St., Boston. One 
Eyed Jacks. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Harry Bedrosian; dancing by Salisa 
and Hadia. 

BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., Scratch 
Band; at 9 p.m., dancing with DJ Bonnie. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. World 
Premier. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BUNRATTY'’S, Alliston. East of Eden, Vow of 
Silence, Gone to Heaven. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. John Kay and 
Steppenwolf, Nor'easters, After the Fact. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Carnbridge. Bag Boys. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Adventures” dance party. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Shy Five, Mystery Jones, 
Jamie Shaler. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Carol 
O'Shaughnessy. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. C-Jammers. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Maria Muldaur. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Suzanne Davis 
with Charlie La Chapelle. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. At 3 
p.m., Backbone (all ages show); at 9 p.m., Voodoo 
Dolls 


GROVER’S, Beverly. Bim Skala Bim, Buttercrunch. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Band That Time 
Forgot. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 
Dale Charles. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Gary Burton Quintet. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE (508- 
757-2155), 68 Boyce St., Auburn. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. incredible Casuals, 
Honking Mallards. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Amazing Mudsharks; 
Wendy, I'm Home; Rte. 3. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank 
Williams & Visions and Stan Strickland. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Russell; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 p.m., Sean Hurley. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music by DJ. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Dirtleg. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Taylor Made, Slant Six. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 


Cambridge. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Plainfolk. 
ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE, Boston. “Adventures” dance night. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Rory Block, Steve Shuck. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, idge. Little Brother. 
PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Savage Bros., 
Barrence Whitfield and the 
RAMADA HOTEL (387-5640), Rte. 1A, East 
Boston. Al Vega Trio, Tierney Sutton. 
THE RAT, Boston. Bags, Jawbreaker, Mente, 
Sleepyhead. in the Balcony: Swinging Steaks. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Tiger's Baku. 
ROXY, Boston. Neicey ont the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager Jazz Tro, 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Maria Maria. 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD Sarton sy 
Church of Saint Andrew, Lafayette St., Marblehe: 
Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Professor Irwin Corey and 
Vance Gilbert. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson and the Magic Rockers. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Border Patrol. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Walkers, 
Knots & Crosses, Death in Venice. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Lamb's Bread. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Philippe 
Crettien Quintet. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. John McGann, Michael 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Dick Syatt Singles Party. 
ZO6T'S, Boston. 9 Below Zero. 

SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
BEACHCOMBER, Welifieet. incredible Casuals. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. At 2 p.m., the Tats; at 8:30 
p.m., Pivnerts, Spider Monkee, Hi Hats, Sid Arthur. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOT (494-6600), 2 

Cambridge Center, Cambridge. Singles night. 
—e Cambridge. Vance Gilbert, Don 


COPFEEHOUSE SHENG (227-2305), 46 Beacon 
St., 2nd floor, Boston. Ben Mutschler Quartet, 
Jonah Tumer, and open mike (smoke- and alcohol- 
free). 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam; at 9 





p.m., Salvaged Biues, Ska’d for Life. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers. In the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

NIGHTSTAGE, idge. Lea Delaria. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Buskin and Batteau. 

PARADISE, Boston. Lambada night. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub Caps. 
PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. The Fools. 

RAMADA HOTEL, East Boston. Al Vega Trio, 
Kenny Wenzel. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: “Sid the Kid” Smith. 
Downstairs: Heavy Metal Horns. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Jazz brunch with Paul 
Barringer Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Duke Robillard and 
the Gerry Beaudoin Trio. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Shockra. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Disco 
dance night. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mozamba, featur- 
ing Bob Moses. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 7 
p.m., Mike Jones. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff Covell Trio. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Jimmy 
Pitsilas, Costas, Panos Bebedelis, with the Averof 
Dancers. 
BUNRATTY’, Allston. Wild West, Blue District. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 
Coleman. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), 1 
Washington Sq., Salem. Old Cold Tater. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Ramcat. 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. John Kay and 


Steppenwolf. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Brown Bag 


Gusslers. 

PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Blockheads. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Beau Jeste Moving 
Theater benefit. 

THE TAM, Brookline. “Tam Jam,” featuring Glenn 
Shambroom Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. “Trav'lin 
a featuring Peter Keane, Kevin Connolly, Bob 


wes HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Scott Mullett 


Group. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, idge. Music by Freddy Elias 
Ensemble; dancing by Troupe Shamoosi and 


BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Free Society, Big Rain, 


Peepers. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tesla, Beggars and 
Thieves (18+ show). 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 


Coleman. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 8 
p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somervilla. Celtic Fusion. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Jazz jam ses- 


sion. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Frank Fuller 
Drums with Friends, Paul Fontain, Mokoto 
Takenaka, and Dan O'Brin. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Marc Clayton. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. David Shell-Bruce 
Katz Band. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. “WFNX Boston Rocks,” 
featuring Adventure Set, On We Go. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Jonathan Richman. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Billy Blue and 


PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Jah Spirit (18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. James Williams Trio, 

featuring Ray Brown and Alan Dawson. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Jim Goodman 

Group. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio. 

SACCO’S RESTAURANT (738-8436), 94 School 

St., Watertown. Tom Shaheen, Steve Kriger, Ric 

Poulin, Alyse and Phil Rheinstein. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Jay Branford Septet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. “Carribean Music Interlude,” 
Charlie Hunt and the Search Party. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Exhibit A, 

Watership Downs. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Tony Pennisi. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 

Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 

Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Standard 

Procedure, featuring Dave Reuter. 


WEDNESDAY 

- Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
by Phaedra 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. Baton 
Rouge, Every Mother's Nightmare, Chastain (18+ 

show). ‘ 
Continued fon page 28 
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MONDAY NIGHT ACOUSTIC SERIES 
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| ( pig on ik i GREAT CHINESE FOOD SOCCOCOEEEEE OOOO EESSSSSESEEEEES 
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FriJune 22 @KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 
Sat., June 23 e LITTLE BROTHER 

Sun, June 24 @ HUB CAPS BAND 

Mon., June 25 e BROWN BAG 


Monday, June 25 


PETER 


































GUSSELERS 98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
mina ssuiae, ||)“ sieade=™" JS KEANE 
— — e KEVIN CONNOLLY « 

Wed, June 27 SCREAMING COYOTES Fri& Sat, June22&23 Four on the Floor e Ae hs ° 
Tn, ine © MADELINE HALL Greenfield Coming:7/9 Don White; 7/16 Eric 

& THE RHYTHM HOUNDS Martin; ins 9/23 Charlie Chesterman from 

Fii., June 29 eLITTLE BROTHER ully the Cal) with the Shams 

Sat., June 30 eKEVIN CONNOLLY BAND eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 






10 Brookline St.,Cambridge, MA 


492-0082 






SERVING LUNCH 


EVERYDAY 
Weekdays 11:30-2:30 + Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3 :00 










10 Brookline St 


22 minutes from Boston 


Le a | 


The South Shore's Newest 18+ 
Rock & Dance Club (tormerly The Hop) 
& Sat, June 22 & 23 » 18+ 


Fri. 
TOP 40 DANCE PARTY 













nar Fri., June 22 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 

























Came nd naCpe od Ctra Wend & THE SAVAGES 
TOP 40 DANCE PARTY an 
METIAH RAGE EX-GIRLFRIENDS * KILLIOY 
HARIKARI «CRYSTAL MYTH 
sen. PES WITH sitar been MIKE VIOLA BORDER PATROL — 
nn rag 
aE ITEMIZEB SEDUCTION + SCRUFF BEN VAUGHN COMBO 
TH. AND THE WRECKAGE LAURIE ‘ag 
LOST WEEKEND SARGENT 
KIDS WITHOUT CLUES 















oy) 










Thurs., June 28 + 18+ HARE r 
TOP 40 DANCE PARTY KNOTS & — 







Fri. & Sat, June 29 & 30 * 18+ 
COMING ATTRACTIONS: want ca ate am 
mesnaaun ahem anbaiiit EXHEIT A. WATERSHP DOWN 



















| BIG BLUES MEANIES 


with 
THE SCENE * BAD BLOOD * CYZYGY EMERSON THE MES 
CANDY STRIPER DEATH ORGY AIS A- THE JIGSAWS 
Mon, July 9 All Ages Show Thurs, June 28 
Men, July» Al Agus Show LEGENDARY LUNCH 


JUDGEMENTAL + LIPSTICK TRACES 















DIVER DOW Al ig how BARRENGE WHITFIELD Fi. June 29 
a Se & THE SAVAGES THE OOS ONES. 





508-583-2710 HERETIX. 





Sat, June 30 
THE NATIVES 
SHE CRIED - RESPONSE 


:7/7 Blake Babies; 
713 Giant Sang: 7/14 The Bags; 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 








251 Old Concord Kd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 


Bb Jam 5 Sem wih PINE TOP PERKI 
THE RENEGADES NOBERT Glen ee 
New Music 
SKA'D FOR LIFE LITTLE MIKE & THE TORNADOS 
SALVAGED BLUES : 








Coming: Wed. July 1 
GEORGE PORTER 
& RUNNI 






ok ae 
PALADINS 

guests BLOODHOUNDS - RPM'S 

In the od ale FOLK DEATH 






HEAVY Mi 
THE BAND THAT TIME F FORGOT 
LAZY R 
SPIDER JOHN KOERNER 
CHUCK 
THE AUSTIN FOUR ALARM TOUR 
GEORGE GRITZBACH 






Se ee 


aren 776 Lunachicks 


LOTSO 17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SO ERVILL 16- 
L_PARKING ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE ® CON CER 776-9667 


PS Be es ana a yr 
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Friday, June22 184 
The PINK FLOYD Show 


NINEONEONE 
SOMETIMES JONES + DEFIANCE 

1$5.50 WCGY%JulieD. Dj Todd 
a 


Saturday, June 23 


ened 


with special NOR’EASTERS 
pecia ann 
$9.75/11.00 
Tuesday, June 26 18+ 
An All Acoustic Set! 
-..and again, NO MACHINES! 


Thursday, June 28 


| JERRY PORTNOY 
11th HOUR 
BAND 


THE IMMORTALS 
with guests THE APPARITIONS 
THE VINDICATORS * HE KAIROS 

$6.50/7.50 


Saturday, June 30 
the 


Radiators 


new’ror ean s 


with special guests RAMCAT 


$9.75/11.00 Dj Jim Mitchell 


Thursday, July5 184 


bop (harvey) 


with guests WILDEST DREAMS 
HAPPY CAMPERS 
MEN OF CLAY 
$4.50 Dj Todd 


Friday, July 6 


ME FOOLS 


ith special guests PARADE 
‘WHAT hor TIN ROOF 

JUDGE MENTAL 
$6.50/7.50 





with guests MESSINA ¢ VALKYRIE [1 
40 THIEVES + N's & V's 
$7.50/8.50 —_ 


18+ “BIM SKALA BIM | BIM | 
i JULY 13 CONCRETE BLONDE / 
| STEVE WYNN « THE SIDEWINDERS : 
i JULY 20 MODERN ENGLISH | 
with the JACK RUBIES i 
i JULY 24 «184 BRUCE DICKINSON ; 
JULY 26 PATO BANTON 
t JULY 28 BIG DIPPER } 


DJ Jim Mitchell 


CMOS 


CONFETTIS. 


280 MERRIMACK ST. 
METHUEN, MA 01844 
TEL: (508) 686-8181 


Coming FRIDAY, JULY 6 
Live from Las Vegas, Boston's only 
ALL FE. REVIEW 


featuring 


THE 
UNDERCOVER GIRLS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23 
Live music from the 50's-90's 


featuri 
THE AUTOMATIX 


Sun & Mondays are under 21 nights! 
ocdon June 24-DISCO MUSIC 
Monday, June 25-ROCK N' ROLL 


Lunch Mon. - Sat.. 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 3:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 5-10 pm 
Sun. Brunch 11-3:15 pm 
\\ til ft pm! 

Friday. June 22 
New Hampshire's 
Hottest R & B Band 


SAVOY 
TRUFFLE 


BORDER 
PATROL 


SHOCKRA 
WORLD BEAT & REGGAE 
DANCE PARTY 


Monday, June 25 


fAM JAM WITH 
THE GLENN 
SHAMBROOM 
BAND 


Tuesday & Wednesday, June 26 & 27 
Caribbean Music Interlude 
On Tuesday 


CHARLIE HUNT 
& 
THE SEARCH 
PARTY 


WILDEST 
DREAMS 


Phursday. June 28 


HIGH 
, FUNCTION 


C-JAMMERS 


(Coming 
Saturdays, June 30 


ICEMEN 
Sunday, July | 


THE PRESCRIPTIONS 


1648 Beacon St. 


Brookline 277-0982 





THE RETURN 


ENTOURAGE e JOHNNY GROOVE 


AMAZING MUDSHARK 
HIGH HATS e RTE 3 


june 28 
KILLER KLOWNS 
THE ROAMERS e PURPLE PLANET 


IDIOT SAVANT ¢ THE POINT 


e June 30 
FREQUENCY 


YAM & JAM e THE SCREAM 


Comi 
HEARTS ON FIRE e NEY F FIGNUS 
THE RICK BERLIN BAND e SUBTERRANEANS 


1133 Broadway - Sommerville * 623-8177 
Rt. 93 to 16W for 3 mii-lefton Broadway (at 
Foodmaster), 6 blocks up on left 
For bookings cali 391-1417 


| F Friday, june 22 
WHOVILLE 


with special guests 
SAVAGE GARDEN 
FERTILE VIRGINS 
$4.50 8:00 pm 


Saturday, June 23 


TAYLOR MADE 


with special guests 
SLANT SIX 
$5.75/6.75 


with guests ON WE GO 
MC Juanita The Scene Queen 
$3.50 8:00 oe 


Welaandiny, June 27 
ACOUSTIC ECHOES presents 


VALKYRIE 


ALL ACOUSTIC SET! 
THE LAYLA STONE DUO 


eal SHERWOOD 
8:30 pm 


Thursday, June 28 
BOSTON BREAKOUT presents 


MOM OVER DAD 


LOVE HANDLE 
THE CHASE STREET 
RHYTHM & BLUES BAND 


$3.50 8:00 pm 


Friday, June 29 


CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN 


with special guests 
PETER BROGGS 
ROOTS RADICS 
THE SHAKERS 
$11.50/12.50 8:00 pm 





Continued from page 27 

BUNRATTY'S, Aliston. Bulkhead, Sub Skin Cables, 
Nisi Period. 

CAFE PARADISO (868-3240), 1 Eliot Sq., 


Cambridge. 3-piece jazz ensemble. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Cartunes, Little Alex, Fez 
Henry, Sin City, Collectics, Leisure Demons (18+ 
show). 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Euro-House.” 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Oasis, Big Rain, Positive |.D. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 
Coleman. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bob Talalia; at 8 


p.m.,a group Night Magic. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Sam Sara, Mace, Valyay 
(18+ show). 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

GROUND ZERO, rope a (18+ show). 
GROVER’S, Beverly. New band 


| HUB CLUB, Boston. Sepbotiiey iene witti Oh 





Paul and Malik (18+ night). 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Laura Nyro. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 
LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Boston Jazz 


Orchestra. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Celebrity auction. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 


dance music (over-18 night). 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Charles McPherson Quartet. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Open mike night. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
Brighton Ave., Aliston. Open mike night, featuring 
Jon Svetky. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Valkyrie, Layla Stone, 
Steve ee Shirley Sherwood. 

sep egy hen Jonathan Richman. 
pretty Boston. Sideshow. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screeming 


Coyottes. ; 

PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Inspectors. 

RAMADA HOTEL, East Boston. Open mike night 
featuring Al Vega Trio. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Steve Kuhn Trio, fea- 
turing George Mraz and Al Foster. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Lucio Godoy. 
Downstairs: Jazz Juke Box. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Chery! Hodge Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. “Caribbean Music Interlude,” 
featuring Wildest Dreams. 

Ll THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Emerson, 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Ruby 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tener 7 Faheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. 
ZOOT’S, Boston. “J.D. Ingalls Accoustic Series.” 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis; dancing by Elani Saranti. 

AXIS, Boston. DJs Graeme Park and David Halam 
from the Hacienda in Manchester, England (18+ 


show). 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. George Gritzbach 


Band. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Salvaged 
Blues. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. Swinghouse. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Funhause, Mother Folkers. 
CAFFE PARADISO, Cambridge. 3-piece jazz 
ensemble. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Jerry Portnoy, 11th Hour 
Band, Rick Russell. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Benefit show with 
host Laurie Sargent and featuring Melissa Ferrick. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. Treat Her Orange. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Hunting Sleeve, the Watch. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Steve Sweeting. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc Clayton; at 8 
p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Itemized Seduction. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Chin Friction, Witness (18+ 
show). 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Nikki Sudden (18+ 
show). 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. “Battle of the Blues 
Bands,” featuring Shoe City Blues, Part-Time 
Lovers, 9 Below Zero, Young Ones. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Ululators. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Killer Kiowns, Roamer, 
Purple Planet. 

LAl LA! RESTAURANT, 
Either/Orchestra. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 
at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Chuck Morris and 
the Sidewalk Blues Band. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Mom Over Dad, Love 
Handle, Chase Street Rhythm and Blues Band. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Chris Thomas. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Rtes. 1 and 
109, Dedham. Harvest Home, Reunion. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Open 
mike night, featuring Kristin Kunhardt. 

PARADISE, Boston. Dogzilla, Well Babys, Joe, 
Chuck. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Danger Danger 
(18+ show). 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall 
and Rhythm Hounds. 

PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Physical Graffiti. 
RACHAEL’S (227-0800) Marriott Long Wharf, 
Boston. Beach Party with DJ Matt Siegel of WXKS 
FM 


Cambridge. 


THE RAT, Boston. Paladins, Bloodhounds, RPMs. 
In the Balcony: Left Nut. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Steve Kuhn Trio, fea- 
turing George Mraz and Al Foster. 


JUNE 22, 1990 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: David Reuter. 
Downstairs: Ruthie Ristich and State of Grace. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Tanya Hart and the Frank 
Wilkins Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Linda Chorney Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. High Function. 

7.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Judgementals, Lipstick Traces. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jerry Bergonzi 
Quartet. 

ZOOT’S, Boston. Professor Harp and the 
Showmen. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Harry Dedrosian; danciiig by Amber 
and Salisa. 

AXIS, Boston. Dumptruck, Gigolo Aunts, Pivnerts, 
One Horse Opera (18+ show). 

BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. Link Montana. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. T.H. & the 


CAFFE PARADISO ESPRESSO BAR, Boston. 
World soccer via satellite. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. — Immortals, 


Apparitions, Vindicators, Kair 
a Cambridge. Taylor Notch, Ross 


bry M-80, Boston. Bobby Radcliff. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Zulus, Surrender Dorothy, Deb 
Houston Band. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Steve Sweeting. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Boogaloo Swamis. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Laurie Sargent, Swinging 
Steaks, Tokyo Void. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Requiem in White, 
Holy Cow, Nisi Period (18+ show). 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, Nor'easers, Bad News Blues. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. “Battle of the Blues 
Bands,” featuring Sliders, Black River Snakes, Easy 
Ray and the Bluesmen, Rick Russell Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Herb Pomeroy 
Orchestra. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Kelly Willis and Radio 
Ranch, Tom Russell Band. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. A is A, Idiot Savant, 
Point. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank Wilkins 
& Visions and Kris Key. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 
at 8:30 p.m., Ellen White. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In. the Cafe: at 5 
p.m., Bob Talalla. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. Call for 
information. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. The Roys. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Charlie Chaplin, Peter 
Broggs, Roots Radics, Shakers. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Northern Lights, Bag Boys. 

PARADISE, Boston. John Cale. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Chris Thomas. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Little Brother. 
PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Branches. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Steve Kuhn Trio, fea- 
turing George Mraz and Al Foster. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: E! Eco. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Duke Levine Group. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Memphis Rockabilly, 
featuring Billy Coover. 

THE TAM, Brookline. C-Jammers. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Bosstones, 
Lemmings, Parade. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jerry Bergonzi 
Quartet. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Paul Kolodny Trio. 
ZOOT’S, Boston. Black River Snakes. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational comedy with 
Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, (508) 521-0544, 
Michaelangelos Restaurant, 600 River St., 
Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Leo T. Baldwin, 
Greg Fitzsimmons. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
Dana Gould, Bob Batch, Rich Gustus. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Chris Zito, Tracy Skeene. 
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Pinay 


Dr., Woburn. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Rick Jenkins, 
Steven 
COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), Remington's, 124 

THE ART OF NIGHTLIFE 
Tuesday, July 17 


MOVING TARGETS 


21 Brookline Street YW Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 864-0400 Open Wednesday, Friday & Saturday Nights 









p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Mike Bent, Gerroll Bennett. , PR 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Gs 


Warrenton St., Boston. At 9 p.m., Steve Sweeney, -&> -- @-- Bs soa 
Randy Credico, Bob Golub. % 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON (231- 



















Fri.,June 22 © Ramcat Blues Band 
Sat.,June 23 © She Cried 

Sun., June 24 © Traditional Music Session 
Mon., June 25 © Pub Quiz Night 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CANTARES, At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for Fri. 
CASA DI COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 8 
and 10:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Leo T. Baldwin, Greg 


Fitzsimmons. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, Dana Gould, Bob Batch, Rich 
Gustus. 
















CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 


momma Hitirattiy i ..186 


vard Aven ve } *FRIDAY JUNE 22nd....record release party... SLESP CHAMBE 
























R 
10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Chris Zito, Tracy Skeene. ~ enic Allston T gm | \7 NTA ] 
COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Concert Line 254-9804 ¢ Club Line 254-9820 LJS Vly 2. INDI 
Dick Doherty, Rick Jenkins, Steven Bjork. Ga $a <Ale H 
cous au Soe co on. | sun Sait he Apocalyptic tesurrection 
, j KI LES 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At | RANT {TET Yat) MMC nee ay BULKHEAD + NISI PERIOD PER. ORM ANCES 


8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Eddie Brill, Mike Bent, D.J. 
18+ EXCLUSIVELY AT GROUND ZERO _18+ 












NICK'S COMEDY STC EAST OF EDEN RUMBLE CLUB 

NICK’ EDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and | | SATURDAY 

11:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Steve Sweeney, Randy | ' THE EXGIRLFRIENDS FUN HAUSE + THE MOTHER FOLKERS A ia AN Ta ALYPTIC PHENOMENON 
PLAY Ty AGA SANS (232-4242), 1314 Comm. GONE TO HEAVEN + THE SWINGING E'S Fri, dune 29 STP >from Holland... 

Ave, Grighton, At 1 and 8:30 p.m., the Angry a VOLCANO SUNS pO HE LEGENDARY PINK DOTS 
ux » Powers, McKim. 7 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:15, and 10:30 | | ONE LIFE Una Soom WEDNESDAY JUNE 27th 





p.m., Bob Seibel, Dave Fitzgerald. 






MEZZ ¢ SID ARTHUR JUDY'S TINY HEAD GET GROOVY, PSYCHEDELIC ROCK VIA INDUSTRIAL 








STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jackie Mon,, June 25 REF 
Flynn, Denis Leary, Tom Agna. WILD WEST THE SWITCH + SHOCKRA « HIGH HATS ino 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOT (508) 366-5511, Ries. BLUE DISTRICT THE CYNICS with storm winoow 
495 and 9, Westborough. At 9:30 p.m., Chuck Tues., June 26 COMING ATTRACTIONS: qo oo oe 
Sklar, Jackie Flynn, Bill Braudis. DIRTLEG THE SLAVES; MOJAKA; THURSDAY JUNE 28th 

BIG RAIN + THE PEEPERS THE NEIGHBORHOODS; TITANICS .... THE RETURN OF.... 





SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m.,Dana Gould, Bob Batch, Rich Gustus. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Mike Bent. 

INDIGO (783-0212), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Lea Delaria in “Lezbo a 
Go-Go.” 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Leo T. Baldwin, Randy Credico. 


At 9 p.m., Tony V, Billy Martin, Bobby Keene, Eddie 
Brill 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Triling (18+ show). 


Fri., June 22 
MONDAY RIDDI $2 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- R. D. RIDDIM cover, 


os. : Free with 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. 


Sat., June 25 
open-mike ‘ dinner Reggae 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., AU music and dan- 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 


Se Fri., June 29 —_ ot reg 
J ay Irom 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin NEW GENERATION with pizza and 


BAND 


a with PETER BUCK 


















original member of S' 


FRIDAY JUNE 29th 


CRUSHING THE FIST OF CONFORMITY 
«THE BOSTON-BRED APOCALYPSE.... 


REQUIEM IN WHITE 
(record release party) 
‘cy HOLY COW NISI PERIOD [ZBC) 







GUITARISTS 


The Phoenix Classifieds GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a band. 












OW LIMES 






ree 
INE 


OT 
/ y ge v- 


‘ 
r 


sKeqqgae Weekend! <s: 
















512 Mass Ave. Cambridge 492-9545 


HARPERS FERRY 


 \_-... Home of Boston’s 
ee Best Live Rhythm & Blues 

























: hy TUESDAY light fare 158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- Sat., June 30 ‘til CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 
es. 12: 
BURLINGTON MARRIOT (229-6565), Diamond DIVERSITY 


STOVALL BROWN 
Monday, June 25 
intro Night Showcasing local talent 
CELLAR DWELLERS BLUES BAND 
Every Wednesday 
Harpers Ferry's Famous Bives Jam with your Host 
THE RICK RUSSEL BAND 


BATTLE OF THE BLUES BANDS 


Lounge, Rte. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 





Commonwealth Brewing Company 


138 Portland St. (near Boston Garden 
(617) 523-8383 





mation. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
ike ri 


open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 

Don Gavin, Dave Allen, John Priest. 

BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), 1639 

Broadway, Saugus. At 9 p.m., Mark Rossi, Mike 
Dick 






McCarthy, ; 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 


14 
Paul D'Angelo, Larry Miles, Larry Reeb, Denis 


Lom WATER MUSIC, INC. PRESENTS THE 


nica) “WAYNE SHORTER 





































CATCH ARISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., Sunday, July 1 

So eee QUINTET + SHOE CITY BLUES BAND] LOOSE ROOSTER 

Ron Robertson. ¢ PART TIME LOVERS * ROCKIN’ JAKE & 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At WITH * 9 BELOW ZERO THE ROLLER COASTERS 
:30 p.m., Myers’s Rum “Funniest Professional 

Search," featuring amateurs from the legal profes- Ee AR RY « YOUNG ONES ¢ WEEPING WILLY & THE 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m ALL STAR BLUES BAND 

Tomtiayes tary Ree Dons aay,” | a Am me Fay, une 29 - CHUCK MORRIS & THE 





SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 
Tuesday July 5th 


LONNIE 
MACK 


*ROADHOUSE 
ROCKIN’ BLUES 
Stevie 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Dave Fitzgerald, 
D.J. Hazard (18+ show). 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- | (M7AN MI Msn] alll @l an VN Nd ate 


6s. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., comedy mlO}iae BALLROOM 
sketches with the Act. ALL SEATS RESERVED 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., AT TABLES 

Charles Zucker, Grant Taylor, David Cross. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


¢ THE SLIDERS 

« BLACK RIVER SNAKES 

« EASY RAY & THE 
BLUESMEN 

¢ RICK RUSSELL BAND 


Saturday, June 30 
¢ ROLL WITH IT 
















emg Bob Batcheldor, the J.J. Wright MADELINE HALL & Ray Vaughn 
. / e Claims Mack as a major 
COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m. open mike | Milind | Da (uO LOL Laoag THE RHYTHM HOUNDS iene. 






AT 7:30 & 10:00PM 


COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Magic 
Boston,” magic open mike night with host Bruce 


¢ TALL RICHARD & GEORGE LEH 




















DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At pee btn & JU LY 5T 
poe ie ay (864-2277), TICKETS: $19.50 : THE RHYTHM ACES H 


THE FINALS! 


VOTED BOSTON'S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 


659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. At 7:30 p.m., 
Second Annual Mass. Citizen Action Night of f 
Continued on page 30 






AT BOSTIX # STRAW 5 @ TICKETRON 


NE CHARGES AT (617) 876-7777 
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STRANGER [LOCAL ROCK NIGH 
LINES 





7-9:30 pm 


10 pm-2 am 
7-9:30 pm 


Rt LA North Harbor Mail 
225 Blossom Street Exit 
Lynnway, Lynn, MA O1901 
592-1536 


2-6 pm 


THE BEET /MOMGIAL KOKNKUL 


7:45 pm 


7:00 pm 


7:45 pm 


with Weepin’ 





MOUNTAINS! 
5 rs 


thru Sat, June 30 
SHOWTIMES: 
1,3,6,9,12 
MONDAY AMATEUR DANCE CONTEST 


NITE $500°° ist prize 
More Details call Chris 331-9145 


TUESDAY NITE . FRAT NITE 


CUSTOMERS WIN $500°° CASH & PRIZES 
ZNi Ms @ lets] @fe)|(-1e|-m ©10h\2-m ai =ilolelaal=) 


THURSDAY LINGERIE SHOW! we 
NITE 2 shows nitely starting 9 pm St eee fe HOT 
2 PRIVATE BACHELOR PARTY a 
=Tole).V =m \\7-V N=) 8 5c pA NS Sve wp 
. 7 Stages « 2 Showers Thurs, une 28 
Dance Cage « Pool Table « Game Room PLACEBO COUP 
Free Buffet 12-6 pm « Food Served Night es oer 
7 Te Ble)s)e)(= ZULUS 
Te “FAMOUS” Souble, Ratan 
Y Hy to sh ; 
with a Solid Gold Dancer BIG BLUES MEANIES 


Over 130 SOLID GOLD DANCERS 
Fo 318 CHALKSTONE AVENUE 





PROVIDENCE, RI 
401-331-9145 


EXIT 23 OFF ROUTE 95 SOUTH 


NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 


MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 
BOBBY WATSON 6/29 


RAM CAT 6/30 
Monday-Saturday 9:00 - HOY seiteitiet vig tis neggae Vig t 


Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 LA. " E Cityside Entertainment 
at Faneuil Hall 


, 


‘\ 


a 
Slaps P 
sleislsis] 


as 
. 





= AN 
bid 


a 


KA: 


Hot Line 742 7392 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres Proper dress and | 1) required 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


Listings subsect to change 


MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
RA 


The Brian Harrington 
Quartet—A Matter of Time 


2-6 pm Mike the Spike's bives jam 


Marty Sexton—Tim McHugh 
10-2 am Arabic with Belly Dancers 
rock, free hot dogs 
Carnal Gorage—K.—Antfarm 


The Bob Jones Experience 
Video Rockumentary 
Release Party 
The Bob Jones Mania Band 
jazz and theater 
Judas & Natasha and Friends 
from New York. Zero-pop 
from Providence. Ri, o sex comedy 
“Real Life in the 1990s” 


7:45 ock 


pm r 
Sam and Suze Birthdays 
Seka 
The Eels—Chloe 
Colon on The Cob 


7:45 pm and 10:45 pm 
The Charlies McPherson 
Quartet 

The Yusef Shareef Quartet 


hursday, June 28 


from Chicago. on Deimork tecs 
The Professor's Blues Revue 
The Buddy Johnson All-Star Band 
Willle and Little Nick 
oll 


Fri., June 22 
HEARTS ON FIRE 


OUT OF HAND - RUN 21 
Sat., June 23 


SHY FIVE 
MYSTERY JONES - JAMIE SHALER 


Corming:7/3 REGGAE NIGHT W/ SKA'D FOR LIFE & 

HIGH HATS; 7/4 4 METAL BANDS; 7/6 

7/7 JUDY'S TINY HEAD; 7413 DUMPTRUCK; 
714 BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 





LION HOUSE; 


tla, 


pee 


jaz 


Greek 


folk 


folk 








jazz 







blues 







472 Mass. Ave., Central Sg., Cambridge 


Info + 492-SI35L or 354-8238 












































Continued from page 29 

by Greg-Eugene. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Larry Miles, Larry Reeb, Denis 


Leary. 

ROSIE'S (738-1582), 1667 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Improvisational comedy with ComedySportz. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Flynn, D.J. 
Hazard, Tony V (18+ show). 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 9 
p.m., Dick Doherty, Warren McDonald, Orin Starr. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Charles Zucker, Grant Taylor, David 


Cross. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Ron Robertson, Bob Batcheldor, Mike 


Moto. 

COMEDY LOFT, Wobum. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, 
John Pizzi, Willie Drinkwater. 

COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company with Mike Lee, John 
Priest. 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., Teddy Bergeron, Jackie Flynn, Sue 


McGinnis. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Larry Reeb, Denis Leary. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Marci Rose, Chris 
Zito, Earl Reed. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
“SUMMER SOLSTICE DANCES OF UNIVERSAL 
PEACE,” circle dances honoring the religious tradi- 
tions of the world, begin at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Firehouse Arts Center, 659 Center St., Jamaica 
Plain. Sponsored by the Boston Sufi Order. 
Donation $5; call 522-0800. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 
BULGARIAN DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m. on the 
1st floor of Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Call 547-9727 for more information. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Morgan Hotel, the Lynnway, 
Lynn. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579- 
2315. 
EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy Dance Studio, 
1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admission $4, $2 for 
students; call 277-2496. 


SATURDAY 

GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA DANCE, with caller 
Cindy Green and music by Nantucket Sound, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the first Church of Jamaica 
Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica Plain. 
Admission $5; call 729-9206. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 29th at the Phillips 
Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 875-1007. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, featuring Walter Lenk 
and guest callers, begins at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 
74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 547- 
7781. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Marlborough Holiday Inn, Rtes. 495 and 20, 
Marlborough. Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 
4696. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, Boylston PI., 
Boston, and at the Sheraton Lexington Inn, exit 30B 
off Rte. 128, Lexington. Admission $5, $3 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 


yal Country Dance Society, begins at 
8:15 ser tif beg Sq., Cambridge. 


Admission $4; call : 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St, Concord. Admission $4.50; 
call 643-3726. 

ISRAEL) FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, Brighton. 
Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
“BIMINI BEACH CLUB” SINGLES DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Boca Room, Rie. 9, Framingham. 
Admission $5; call (508) 755-0884. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $4; call 776-7314. 
“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a smoke- and 
alcohol-free environment, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
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begins at 8 p.m. at the Vista International Hotel, exit 
27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND STYLE DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 


6084. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See iist- 


ing for previous Fri. 
BULGARIAN DANCING. See listing for previous 
Fri 


BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for pre- 
vious Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY. See listing for Sat. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
BENITA BIKE AND DANCEART present Bike's 
final performance as a Boston choreographer 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the i 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 for students, seniors, 
and Dance Alliance members; call 577-1400. 


SATURDAY 

MARISA’S PEACHES, a New York-based Butoh 
dance/theater company, presents Female Force FF, 
a solo dance accompanied by a film by Tal Yarden, 
and Mother's Daydream, a duet with Dawn Saito. 
Performance begins at 8 p.m. at the Genovese 
Gallery, 535 Albany St., Boston. Admission $6; call 
426-9738. 

BENITA BIKE AND DANCEART. See listing for Fri. 


DAY 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
concerts Tues. through Thurs. at 8 p.m., Fri. the 
29th at 8:30 p.m., and Sat. the 30th at 2 and 8:30 
p.m. in the Ted Shawn Theatre; and Wed. through 
Sat. the 30th at 6 p.m. in the Studio/Theatre. This 
week's performances feature the Monnaie Dance 
Group/Mark Morris. Jacob's Pillow is on Rte. 20, 
Becket. Tickets $15-$28; call (413) 243-0745. 


WEDNESDAY 
JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Tues. 


THURSDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Tues. 


FRIDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Tues. 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the Urban Eye 
section for information on support groups, health 
and counseling services, and other programs and 
events. 


FRIDAY 
“THE CONTINUITY OF SCIENCE” is the 10th 
anniversary celebration of Tufts University's Sackler 
School of Graduate Biomedical Sciences. Program 
begins at 9:15 a.m. at 145 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
Features lectures by faculty and other scientists. 
Free; call 956-6646. 
THIRD ANNUAL PAN-AFRICAN CULTURAL FES- 
TIVAL continues. Tonight, the “African-American 
Jazz Music Festival” features Semenya McCord 
and Cecilia Smith at 8:30 p.m. at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester (Admission 
$10, $5 for seniors). Tomorrow, the “Pan-African 
Cultural Day Festival” begins at noon at Boston City 
Hall Plaza, Government Center, Boston (free). 
Tomorrow night, the finale dance begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Villa Victoria, 85 W. Newton St., Boston 
(admission $15). Call 288-9636. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP begins Fri. at 
noon at the Alliance Francaise, 15 Court Sq., 
Boston. Participants are encouraged to bring a 
lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA SOPRANO ROBERTA 


begins at 8 p.m. at Slosberg Music Center, Bran- 
deis University, Waltham. Tickets $5; call 244-6964. 


SATURDAY 
NELSON MANDELA visits Boston. A two-mile 
“Walk for Freedom” in preparation for Mandela's 
afternoon appearance begins at 9 a.m. at the 
William E. Carter Field, Columbus Ave. and 
Camden St. The walk concludes at the Esplanade 
where musical performances begin at noon and 
feature Livingston Taylor and Johnny Clegg and 
Savuka. An address by Mandela follows the perfor- 
mances. All events are tree; call 742-3832. 
BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS perform 
“Signdance” at 8 p.m. at Tower Auditorium, Mass. 
College of Art, 621 Hunt. Ave., Boston. Tickets $10, 
$8 in advance; call 262-4307 or (508) 535-4386. 
AGBEKOR DRUM AND DANCE SOCIETY pre- 
sents a performance and dance party with tradition- 
al African traditional music at 8 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Admission $8; call 483-3820. 
SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSIONALS 
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sponsors the “U.S.S. Schmooze Cruise” at 8 p.m. 
at Pier 1, 28 Northern Ave., Boston. Boarding time 
is 7:40 p.m. Admission $25, $20 in advance, $15 
for members; call (800) 669-7957. 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB for women 
over 5°10" and men over 6'2° sponsors a “June is 
Bustin’ Out® dance at 8 p.m. at the Quality Inn, 
Totten Pond Rd., Waltham. Admission $12, $9 
before 9 p.m.; call 482-8255. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents “Butterflies 
and Meadow,” a family program, today and tomor- 
row at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Drumiin Farm, South 
Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with admission ($5, $3 for 
students). Call 259-9807. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY “GUITAR-FEST '90” 
features Raphaella Smits tonight, the chamber 
ensemble FOLIOS tomorrow at 5 p.m., Olav Chris 
Henriksen on Tues., Stephen Aron on Wed. at 5 
p.m., Eleftheria Kotzia on Thurs., Nicholas Goluses 
on Fri. the 29th at 5 p.m., and a student recital also 
on Fri. the 29th. Performances begin at 8 p.m., 
except as noted. Admission $7, $4 for students; call 


536-6340. 
8TH ANNUAL PORTSMOUTH JAZZ FESTIVAL 
begins at noon at Ceres St., Portsmouth, NH. 
Performers include Cercie Miller Quartet, Shirley 
Lewis Experiee-ance, the Ritz, and White Heat 
String Orchestra. Admisison $15, $12.50 in 
advance; call (603) 436-7678. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION sponsors its 4th 
annual “Ferrarri Concours D'Elegance” at 10 a.m. 
at the museum, Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Free; call 522-6547. 
COMMUNITY BEADCRAFT GATHERING begins 
at 4 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Free; call 646-5109. 
DOUBLE EDGE THEATRE presents works in 
progress at 5 p.m. at 5 St. Luke's Rd., Allston. 
Admission by donation to benefit the theatre's 
fund. Call 254-4228 
BAMBINI Di PRAGA, the ‘Czechoslovakian 
Children's Choir of Prague, performs at 7 p.m. at 
Merrimack College Chapel, Rtes. 114 and 125, 
Turnpike St., No. Andover. Tickets $7-$25; call 
(508) 256-2656. 
POLO MATCHES begin at 3 p.m. at the Myopia 
Polo Grounds, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. Today is “Tailgate 
Picnic Sunday.” Admission $5; call (508) 468-7956. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
NATIONAL YOUNG ARTISTS COMPETITION IN 
ORGAN PERFORMANCE begins at 3 p.m. at the 
Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., Boston. 
Free; call (508) 922-3465. 
BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT, sponsored by 
the New England Backgammon Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $11-$21; call 861-7340. 
“MOODS, FOODS, AND YOU” is a talk by nutri- 
tionist Nadine Braunstein at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint 
Center for Jewish Adults, 1120 Beacon St., Suite G- 
1, Brookline. Admission $9, $5 for members; call 
566-5946. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY “GUITAR-FEST '90.” 
See listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 
“MUSIC AND DANCE CRUISE” to Boston Light on 
Little Brewster Island boards at 7 p.m. at Boston 
Harbor Cruises. Sponsored by the Friends of the 
—_ Harbor Islands, inc. Tickets $15; call 523- 


“LETTING WOMEN DECIDE: RU486 AND THE 
ABORTION DEBATE,” is a free talk by Judy 
Norsigian, co-author of the book Our Bodies, 
Ourselves, at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 24 
Vernon St., Framingham Center. Sponsored by the 
Metrowest Coalition for Choice. Call (508) 568- 
5688 or (508) 485-9307. 


WEDNESDAY 

DIDI STEWART AND FRIENDS perform at 6 p.m. 
at “Jazz on the Square” in the courtyard at Charles 
Square, 5 Bennett St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Free; call 484-5151. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8:30 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm Ave, Boston University, 
Boston. Members of the Astronomy Department will 


See listing for Sun. 


THURSDAY 
“THE COSTS OF FREE EXPRESSION” is a panel 
discussion at 7 p.m. at the Bartos Theatre, MIT, 20 
Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 253-4003. 
MICHAEL McDONALD performs at 8 p.m. at the 
South Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., off Rte. 3A, 
Cohasset. Tickets $24; call 383-1400. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY “GUITAR-FEST '90. 
See listing for Sun. 


DAY 

HARVARD DANCE CENTER PERFORMANCE 
SERIES begins with performances by Richard 
Colton and Amy Spencer, former members of the 
Twyla Tharp Dance Company, at 8 p.m. at the 
Freshman Union Studio Theater, Cambridge. 
Tickets $6; call 495-2924. 

WAYNE NEWTON performs at tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. at the South Shore Music Circus, 
Sohier St., off Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $28; call 
383-1400. 

oermegt CONVERSATION GROUP. See listing for 


previous Fri 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY “GUITAR-FEST '90.” 
See listing for Sun. 


airs 


FRIDAY 
35TH ANNUAL SOUTH SHORE ARTS FESTIVAL 
begins at 10 a.m. today on Cohasset Common, 
Cohasset. Features arts exhibits and demonstra- 
tions, craft vendors, and live music. Admission is 
free; call 383-9548. 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR begins today at 5 p.m., 


tomorrow at noon, Sun. at 1 p.m. at Foxboro 
Stadium, Rte. 1, Foxboro. Tomorrow features 


swine show tonight at 7 p.m., a pygmy goat show 
tomorrow at 11 a.m., and a dairy cattle show Sun. 
at 11 a.m. Free; call (508) 543-8200. 


SATURDAY 

“GREAT OUTDOORS” ENVIRONMENTAL FAIR 
begins at 11 am. at the New England Aquarium, 
Central Wharf, Boston. Free; call 973-5222. 
NAKED CITY COFFEEHOUSE sponsors a free 
outdoor festival at noon at Ringer Park, Allston. 
Free; call 491-2180. 
FIFTH ANNUAL NORTH END COMMUNITY FAIR, 

by the Boston Worship Center, begins at 
1 p.m. at the Paul Revere Mall, Hanover St., 
Boston. Features an by Strike Force, a 
ang performs feats of strength. Free; call 


SWEDIOH WOME IRDOUNMER FEST bogine at 
10 a.m. at the Swedish Home, 206 Waltham St., 
West Newton. Admission 50¢; call 527-6566. 

NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri 


FRIDAY 
“BOSTON HARBORFEST” begins today with 
musical performances at Faneuil Hall beginning at 
4:30 p.m. The Blue Horizon Jazz Band performs on 
the North Stage of City Hall Plaza, Boston at 7:30 
p.m. Free; call 227-1528. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


sents concerts at 8 p.m. (7:30 p.m. on Sun.) at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Conductors 
include Isaiah Jackson tonight and tomorrow, Pops 
Assistant Conductor Ronald L. Feldman on Sun. 
and Tues., Ronald Knudsen on Wed. and Thurs., 
and Harry Rabinowitz on Fri. the 29th. Tickets $10- 
$29; call 266-1492. 

ROCKPORT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL pre- 
sents “Directors and Friends" concerts at the 
Rockport Art Association, 12 Main St. Today, direc- 
tors and guest violist Katherine Anderson perform 
music of Mozart, Schubert, and Beethoven. 
Tomorrow, Anderson joins the directors for a bene- 
fit concert of music by Beethoven, Barték, and 
Wolf. Sun., “An English Country Afternoon,” featur- 
ing by the Newtowne Morris Men, begins 
at 3:15 p.m.; Vaughan Williams performs music of 
Britten and Elgar at 5 p.m. Concerts begin at 8 
p.m., except as noted. Tickets $12, $11 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children; call (508) 546- 


7391. 

BAROQUE FLUTIST KAREN ROBBINS AND 
FRIENDS perform music by Telemann, C.P.E. 
Bach, and Hotteterre on period instruments. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. at the United Parish of 
Brookline, 210 Harvard St. Free; call 277-4593. 


SATURDAY 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY PRESENTS 
OPERA SCENES tonight at 7:30 p.m., and tomor- 
row at 3 p.m. at Brown Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Program includes Mozart's one-act opera 
The impresario, Act \\ of Gilbert & Sullivan's 
Princess ida, and scenes from Strauss's Die 
Fledermaus and Mozart's The Mariage of Figaro. 
Free; call 262-1120, x350. 

BRANDEIS SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL features 
the Lydian String Quartet performing music of 
Brahms, Firsova, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at the 
Slosberg Music Center, Brandeis University, 

736-3234. 


ee 


listing for 
ROCKPORT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 


listing tor Fri. 


SUNDAY 
METROPOLITAN WIND SYMPHONY, a 70-piece 
orchestra, performs at 2 p.m. at Maudslay State 
Park, Curzon Mill Rd., Newburyport. Free; call (508) 
465-7223. 


ptomehey QUARTET presents a “Longfellow 
Summer Concert” at 3 p.m. at Longfellow National 

Historic Site, 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Program 

includes works by Shubert and Gershwin. Free; call 

876-4491. 

BOSTON SUMMER ORCHESTA, led by co-direc- 

tor Randall Hodgkinson, performs music by 

Copland, Strauss, and Beethoven at 3 p.m. at the 

Edward Pickman Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 

Free; call 876-0956. 

ROCKPORT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 

listing for Fri. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY PRESENTS 

OPERA SCENES. See listing for Sat. 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA. See 

listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS presents 
organ concerts in Boston. Today at 8 p.m. at the 
Holy Cross Cathedral, 75 Union Park St. an open- 
ing service. Tomorrow: at 12:15 p.m., James Jejduk 
presents “A Big Person's Guide to the Organ’ at 
Old South Church, Washington and Milk Sts.; at 
8:30 p.m., Catharine Crozier presents works by 
Larry King, Daniel Pinkham, and others at First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 250 Mass Ave. 
Tomorrow and Thurs. at 10:30 a.m., and Fri. the 
29th at 10:30 and 11:45 a.m., McNeil Robinson and 
tenor Michael Hume present works by Frank Ferko, 
Cesar Franck, and Robinson at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 138 Tremont St. Wed. and Thurs. at 8 
p.m., Boston Early Music Festival Orchestra and 
Chorus performs “1791, Mozart's Last Year’ at 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 88 Tremont St. 
(tickets $16-$26). Wed. and Thurs. at 8 p.m., Marie- 


Madeleine Durufle performs music of Bach, 
Buxtehude, and others at Trinity Church, Copley 
Square (admission $10). Fri. the 29th, the Boston 
Pops Orchestra, conducted by Harry Rabinowitz 
and organist James David Christie, performs a pro- 
gram to include Marcel Dupré's Cortege et litanie 
and Samuel Barber's Toccata Festival (tickets $10- 
$29). Concerts are free, except as noted; call (508) 
362-3404. 


TUESDAY 

MEMBERS OF CHAMBER MUSIC NORTHEAST- 
ERN performs works by Jacques Ibert, Claude 
Debussy, and Darius Milhaud at 6 p.m. at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Admission $5; students, seniors, and library mem- 
bers $3; call 266-4351. 

“SUMMER EARLY MUSIC Mayrsere i a series 


works by Fescobaildi, Jenkins, Ferrabosco, Bach, 
and others. Concerts take place tonight at St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church, Rte. 20, Weston; tomor- 
plement rere nae. toda 
Chapel, Emmanue! Church, 15 Newbury 
St. Boston, all at 8 p.m. Tickets $9, $6 for students 
and seniors; call 923-9068. 
LONGWOOD OPERA performs arias, operettas, 
and musical theatre at noon at the west entrance of 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Free; call 523- 
1300. 
ORGANIST PAUL HOLMAN performs music of 
Buxtehude, Alain, and Pinkham at 12:15 p.m. at 
King's Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., Boston. 
Free; call 227-2155. 


WEDNESDAY 

PIANIST JOCELYN LOPATIN performs works of 
Barber, Beethoven, and Chopin at 8 p.m. at the 
Longy School of Music, Edward Pickman Hall, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Today, Free; call 876-0956. 
BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA. See 
listing for Fri. 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. See listing 
for Mon. 

“SUMMER EARLY MUSIC CONCERTS.” See list- 
ing for Tues. 


THURSDAY 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON pre- 
sents “Mid-Day Music,” featuring pianist Charles 
Tauber at 12:30 p.m. in the bank's auditorium, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 


listing 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. See listing 
for Mon. 

“SUMMER EARLY MUSIC CONCERTS.” See list- 
ing for Tues. 


FRIDAY 

BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS and 
the Boston Early Music Festival and Chorus open 
the season at Tanglewood with a concert at 8:30 
p.m. in the Theatre-Concert Hall, Lenox. Program 
includes Debussy's Sonata No. 2 for flute, viola, 
and harp; Falla’s Psyché, Delage's Four Hindu 
Poems; Stravinsky's Three Japanese Lyrics and 
Two Poems of Konstantin Balmont, Ravel's Three 
Poems of Stéphane Mallarmé and \ntroduction and 
Allegro for harp, stri flute, and clarinet. 
Tickets $7-$19; call (413) 637-1600. 

BOSTON HARBORFEST CONCERTS. See listing 


listing for previous Fri. 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. See listing | 





POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON GLOBE JAZZ FESTIVAL presents Bob 
Moses and Mozamba at noon at Marketplace 
Center (adjacent to Faneuil Market), 200 State St, 
Boston (free). At 8 p.m., Sonny Rollins performs at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. (tickets, $18.50). Call 523-4047. 
SALLY ROGERS AND GEOFFREY CARY 
SATHER perform at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal 
Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington Center. Tickets 
$8.50; call 641-2131. 
5TH ANNUAL GREAT WOODS JAZZ AND 
BLUES FESTIVAL features Harry Connick Jr., the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, and Christopher Hollyday 
tonight; Ben E. King, Chuck Berry, John Mayall, 
NRBOQ, and Ronnie Earl and the Broadcasters 
tomorrow; and John Lee Hooker, Etta James, 
Buddy Guy, Pinetop Perkins, and Ronnie Earl and 
the Broadcasters on Sun. Concerts begin at 7:30 
tonight and at 1 p.m. tomorrow and Sun. at Great 
Woods, Rte. 140, Mansfield. Tickets $17.50 for 
lawn, $24.50 for pavilion; call (508) 339-2333. 
JAZZ VOCALIST CHINYERE NNE-NNA 
FREELON performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Christian 
Life Center, 85 Bishop Richard Allen Dr., 


accompanied 
by Andy Holiner on keyboards, performs tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Windhover Center for 
the Performing Arts, 257 Granite St., Rockport. 
Tickets $15; call (508) 546-3611. 
FRED SMALL and Justina and Joyce perform con- 
temporary folk music at 7 p.m. at MIT's Little 
Kresge Auditorium, Amherst St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call 445-7393. 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR and LEAH CUNKLE per- 
form at 8 p.m. at the Nickerson Theatre, Rte. 228, 
Norwell. Tickets $18; call 871-2400. 


SATURDAY 

BOSTON GLOBE JAZZ FESTIVAL presents con- 

certs at 8 p.m. Milton Cardona performs in the 

Cultural Center at Villa Victoria, 85 West Newton 

St., Boston (tickets $12, $10 in advance); Cleo 

Laine and John Dankworth perform at the Berklee 

Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, Boston (tick- 

ets, $20). Call 523-4047. 

KINGSTON GALLERY “ECLECTICA” PERFOR- 
Continued on page 32 











FRIDAY, 1 SHOW 9 P.M. 


FRANKIE BASTILLE 


with GEORGE MACDONALD AND 


SATURDAY, TWO SHOWS 8:30 +10:30 WITH 
TOM AGNA ¢ JACKIE FLYNN 


SUNDAYS OPEN MIKE NIGHT with host STEVE TRILLING 9 P.M. 
oe 18 + Over Welcome 
Reservations ant! info, 424- th) 
835 Beacon Street ¢ Boston 


THIS WEEKEND 


BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 
Fri. & Sal, Jume 22 & 23 at 8, 10811:30p.m 


THE STEVE SWEENEY 


SHOW 
vn RANDY CREDICO 


& direct from Rodney Dangertield's 


BOB GOLUB 


Sun, June 24 at $ pan 


THE KEVIN KNOX 


SHOW 
vin BOB GOLUB 


Mon., June 25 at 8 30 p.m 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT 


Tues, June 28 tru Sun, July Ist 


(He's been called “Ann Landers 
in the Twilight Zone’) 


LARRY REEB 


Va" 


See the Phoenix's Classified 
AUDITIONS 
for more info. 


JUNE 27-JULY 1 
Stephanie Hodge p 
Mon, & Tues. at 8:30 ff it 
omec Showcase HH 100 Warrenton St 


482-0930 


Superb Dinner ‘Show Available 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 |i 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Phoenix Classifieds work. Every week, over 

400,000 people look to the ute and Entertainment 

Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment 

information. And because we cover the entire 

entertainment scene, we have the most 

ghia arts-related classified section in 
oston. 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this weeks 
issue or Call 


267-1; 


Or stop by our Classified Office at 126 Brookline 
Avenue, just one block from Fenway Park. 
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JAZZ 


SCULLERS 


s Sule ‘Mass Pike & Storrow Drive 






THE HUB OF JAZZ 
INBOSTON 





LAI LAI 


RESTAURANT 


Guest 


‘prot. IRWIN CORY 


WITH VANCE GILBERT # FRI $10 © SAT $12 





Live Jaxx with Chinese Food 









Dynamic jazz fusion with Boston's Outstanding Brassman 


22 Jum Fri Spm: $9 lpm: $8 2. Fri & Sa, June 22 23 
-“THERITZ Fed BevieerQoeret Prank Wilkins | 
3, vocats with the smooth octet Tue & Wed Shows: 830, 10:00, 11:30 &" Visions” with ; 

23 Jun Sat 9pm: $9, pm: $8 6/26 JAY BRANDFORD * 6/27 CHERYL HODGE Stan Strickland 

TIGER’S BAKU ; ee 





Jam Sesion 





[HP and the FRANK WILKINS QUARTET » $7 





















26 Jun Tue 9pm-lam: $9; A rare visit from “The ‘al Trio” H 
THE JAMES WILLIAMS TRIO FRI 6/29-30 DUKE LEVINE GROUP licks Sie isinaencitetinnials 
WITH RAY BROWN & ALAN DAWSON nore Outs oR, OSTA 700 Mass. a Sq., Camb. 





27 Jun Wed 9pm-am: $7, 28 Jun Thu 9pm—lam: $8 
29 jun ri spon 31 ar'§3. 90 Jun Sat Sper Sil ipm $10 


THE STEVE KUHN TRIO 
with GEORGE MRAZ & AL FOSTER 


Another visit from the all-star prano 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Concert Line 421-9333 


i HITIP. THE FRINGE 
CRRA sees 


June 28, 29 & 30 
JEFF COVELL: 
TRO 


7 Ah 


nie TSZIA 






CONCERTIX 876-7777 





JAZZ FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


8 ee Ae RR ART 





















The Brian Hi: Bio Quartet 
A Matter of Time 












‘ednesday, 


The Charles McPherson Quartet 
The Yusef Shareef Quartet (7:45 only) 
McPherson; has recorded over 11 
albums with Charles Mingus, Barry 
Harris, Lionel Hampton, Kenny 
Drew, Toshiko Toe pe and Sam 
Jones. "The craft and sincerity, the 
discipline and passion that Charles 
McPherson brings to the alto sax is a 
tribute to the beauty of jazz.” (Crouch, 
Village Voice ) ($11 @ 7:45 pm, $9 for 
10:45 pm show) 


The Propfessor's Blues Revue 
The Bud 


une 27, 7:45 and 10:45 pm 







































Professor; from Chicago, on Delmark 

records, features Eddie Lusk on 
boards and vocals who is ; 

singer, Karen Carroll. "It's still 

slightly startling to hear someone 


incorporate the soaring spirit of 

into searing, sanctified on vide 
Lusk does just that.” (Pittsburgh 
Press) ($7) 

472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge 
Info 492-8151 or 354-8238 












June 22 + 9 and 11 p.m. ¥$12 / show * June 23 - $14 / show 


GARY BURTON QUINTET 


good vibes all weekend 
June 29 + 9and 11 p.m. - $10 / show * June 30 $12 / show 


HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA 


13 pc. jazz band returns! 


July 6 * 9 and 11 p.m. - $12 / show * July 7 - $14 / show 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLY DAY 


& his Quartet — first North Shore appearance 
July 13 * 9 and EBE - $10 / show * July 14 - $12 / show 


REBECCA PARRIS 


Boston Music Award Winning Vocalist 


* Ticket Reservations (508) 922-6910 
Available at all outlets or call 
1-800-382-8080 to charge tickets 


146 Rantoul Street, Beverly 


\ TICKETRON 
ae 


Water Music. inc. presents the 


Cabaret Jazzboat 


Fireworks Cruise 


with 


The New Black Eagle 


Jazz Band 
to view the Boston Harbor Fireworks 





If you are a lead singer looking for a 
band or a band looking for a lead 
singer, you can sell your talents to 
over 400,000 people who look to 
the Boston Phoenix for arts and 
entertainment information.By 
advertising your talent in the 
BostonPhoenix Classified section 
you'll not only find vocalists, bands 
gigs and auditions,but instruments, 
rehearsal space, and much more! 









/, Saturday, June 30 
Sailing from 7:30—10:30pm 
from Long Wharf 


Tickets: $25.00 












Upcoming Cruises: 
Friday, July 6 at 7:00 & 9:30pm: Tickets $14.50 $12.50 

Calypso Hurricane & Metro Steel Orchestra 
Friday, July 13 at 7:00 & 9:30pm: Tickets $14.50 $12 50 

Mongo Santamaria & Olga Roman Group 
Friday, July 20 at 7:00 & 9:30pm: Tickets $14 50 $12.50 


Roomful of Blues & T. J. Wheeler 


+ Bostix + Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 





To place your ad, see the coupon 
in this week's issue or call: 


267-1204 





>t 
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MANCE SERIES features the Mud Sirens at 8 p.m. 
at 129 Kingston St., Boston. Tickets $5; call 423- 
4113. 

“AN EVENING WITH THE STARS UNDER THE 
STARS” features Laura Nyro, Tom Rush, 
Livingston Taylor, and Buskin & Batteau. Concert 
begins at 7 p.m. at Veterans’ Memorial Park, Elm 
St., Manchester. Tickets $12.50 and $17.50; call 
(800) 382-8080. 

JOE VAL BLUEGRASS FESTIVAL begins at 10 
a.m. at the bandstand at Main and Moody Sts., 
Waltham. Featured performers include Northern 
Lights, Traver Hollow, Southern Rail, Bag Boys, 
Willow Creek. Free; call 894-2444. 

5TH ANNUAL GREAT WOODS JAZZ AND 
BLUES FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON GLOBE JAZZ FESTIVAL finale concert 
begins at 3:30 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles 
River Esplanade, Boston. Featured performers 
include Jack DeJohnette, Dave Holland, Herbie 
Hancock, Pat Metheny, Marcus Roberts Group, 
Wannetta Jackson and the Extremes. Free; call 
523-4047. 
1990 STREET PERFORMERS’ FESTIVAL begins 
at noon on Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Free; call 576-2057. 
ZERO AND CANDLES perform at 6 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Proceeds benefit the Pediatric AIDS 
Home Care Pri . Tickets $9; call 547-9633. 
TOM TOM CLUB AND JERRY HARRISON AND 
THE CASUAL GODS perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Berkshire Performing Arts Center, 40 Kemble St., 
Lenox. Tickets $18.50 and $25; call (413) 437- 
4718. 
5TH ANNUAL GREAT WOODS JAZZ AND 
BLUES FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
AEROSMITH and BLACK CROWES perform at 
7:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Great Woods 
Center for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets 
$19.50 for lawn, $22.50 for pavilion; call (508) 339- 


2333. 
BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC concerts 
at 1140 Boylston St., Boston. Vocalist Anne 
Peckham and the David Rosenthal Quartet, per- 
form Afro-Middle Easter funk rock at 4 p.m. The 
Pancerev Trio and the Choong Wan Hahn 
Trio, with guest faculty musicians, perform jazz 
music at 4 p.m. on Tues. Free; call 266-1400. 


TUES 

CONCERTS AT THE HATCH SHELL feature 
Argentinian music by Alejandro Santos Group 
today, Beatles cover tunes by the Beetles tomorrow, 
and swing by Al Vega and his Swingin’ Friends on 
Thurs. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. Free; call 727- 
5215. 

AEROSMITH and BLACK CROWES. See listing 
for Mon. 

BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
WHITESNAKE and BAD ENGLISH perform at 7:30 
p.m. tonight at the Great Woods Center for the 
Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $17.50 for lawn, 
$19.50 for pavilion; call (508) 339-2333. 

SEMENYA McCORD QUINTET performs a jazz 
Concert noon as part of the “Summer Stage” series 
in Downtown Crossing, junct. of Summer and 
Washington Sts., Boston, Free; call 482-2139. 
BEETLES perform Beatles covers at noon at South 
Plaza, Prudential Center, Boston. Free; call 236-2485. 
MIDDLESEX CONCERT BAND performs Sousa 
marches and selections from American musical the- 
ater at 7:30 p.m. at Tufts University, Cohen 
Auditorium, Medford. Free; call 924-1081. 
CONCERTS AT THE HATCH SHELL. See listing 
for Tues. 


THURSDAY 

TOOTS & THE MAYTALS, JIMMY CLIFF, and 
FELI KUTI perform at 7 p.m. tonight at the Great 
Woods Center for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. 
Tickets $19.50; call (508) 339-2333. 

FORTALEZA performs music of the Andes in the 
second in the “Concerts in the Courtyard” series at 
7:30 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $10, $8 for seniors, students, 
and MFA members, $2 for children; call 267-9300, 


x306. 

RICHARD THOMPSON AND SHAWN COLVIN 
perform contemporary folk music at 8 p.m. at the 
Berkshire Performing Arts Center, 40 Kemble St., 
Lenox. Tickets $17.50 and $25; call (413) 437- 
4718. 

DAVID WILCOX performs contemporary folk music 
at 9 p.m. at the Derridian Coffeehouse at the First 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Proceeds benefit End Construction Productions, a 
collective of folk singer/songwriters. Admission $10; 
Call 581-6939. 

DAVID WILCOX performs contemporary folk music 
as part of the “Priviet Copley Music Mix,” at 5 p.m. in 
Copley Square Park, Boston. Free; call 725-4505. 
CONCERTS AT THE HATCH SHELL. See listing 
for Tues. 


FRIDAY 
KISS and SLAUGHTER perform at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight at the Great Woods Center for the 
Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $17.50 for lawn, 
$19.50 for pavilion; call (508) 339-2333. 
CHERYL WHEELER performs contemporary folk 
music at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $15.50, $14.50 in 
advance; Call 641-2131. 
DAVID WILCOX performs contemporary folk music 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Pleasant Street Coffeehouse at 
the Unitarian Universalist Church parish hall, 26 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Admission $5; call (508) 
462-0052. 
STANLEY JORDAN and Tuck & Patti perform at 
8:30 p.m. at the Berkshire Performing Arts Center, 
40 Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $18.50 and $25; call 
(413) 437-4718. 


et 
prose 


MONDAY 


JUNE 22, 1990 


STONE SOUP POETRY presents “Atwater 
Donnelly,” Celtic and American folk music. Program 
begins at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 





TUESDAY 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors a read- 
ing by Jennifer Harrison at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624. 

DAN SHAUGHNESSY discusses and signs copies 
of his book The Curse of the Bambino at 5:30 p.m. 
at Barillari Books, 1 Mifflin Pl., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge a 


THURSDAY 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY's works are read by mem- 
bers of the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in 
the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free; 423-2966. 


alk: 


MONDAY 
NEW ENGLAND OPERA CLUB presents Robert 
Myers discussing Ukrainian opera at 7:30 p.m. at 
Holiday Inn, 1200 Beacon St., Brookline. Admission 
$5, free for members, $3 for their guests; call 277- 
1200. 


THURSDAY 
“STALKING THE WILY HACKER?” is a talk by 
Clifford Stoll of the Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics at 6 p.m. in the cafeteria of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., 25 Acorn Park, Cambridge. Free; call 
891-1886. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 

ARTIST FOUNDATION hosts “Come Dance 'til You 
Drop,” featuring Mozamba, at 9 p.m. at the Charles 
Hotel, 1 Bennett St., Cambridge. Tickets $25, $20 
in advance; call 227-2787. 

“IT’S YOUR TURN TO PLAY THE PARQUET” is a 
fundraiser sponsored by the Boys and Girls Clubs 
of Boston's Committee of One Thousand to fund 
programs to help inner-city youths. WFNX disc 
jockey Tai plays dance musi¢; food is provided by 
Boston restaurants. Tickets $30, $25 in advance; 
call 574-9014. 


SATURDAY 

1990 SWING BALL AND BUFFET DINNER, spon- 
sored by Temple-Emanu-El-Reform to benefit the 
American Cancer Society, begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Temple Social Hall, 393 Atlantic Ave., Marblehead. 
Features the White Heat Swing Orchestra. Tickets 
$25; call 631-1720. 

“THIS ONE’S FOR THE CHILDREN” is a bene- 
fit for the Ronald McDonald House and the 
Starlight Foundation at 7 p.m. at the Marriot 
Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. Featured perform- 
ers include Homework, Young Nation, and the 
Boston Children's Theatre. Tickets $100; call 
227-2111. 


SUNDAY 
FRESH PAINT AUCTION, sponsored by the 
Copley Society of Boston, begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Dorothy Quincy Suite, 180 Berkely St., Boston. 
Paintings are previewed at 4 p.m. Painters will be 
stationed outdoors throughout Copley Square 
beginning at 9 a.m. Auction admission $10; call 
536-5049. 
ZERO AND CANDLES perform at 6 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Proceeds benefit the Pediatric 
AIDS Home Care Program. Tickets $9; call 547- 
9633. 
“IN PRAISE OF CABARET” is a cabaret show at 
7:30 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Lafayette 
Hotel, Lafayette Place, Boston. Proceeds benefit 
Northern Lights Alternatives AIDS care. Tickets 
$20; call 720-3434. 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION hosts its annual 
“Queen's Birthday Party” to benefit its scholarship 
fund. The garden party begins at 3:30 p.m. at 
Governor's Landing, 431 Hale St., Pride’s Crossing, 
Beverly. Tickets $30, $25 for members; call 536- 
1448. 


MONDAY 

“CELEBRITY CHEFS FOR THE JDF’” is a cook-off 
to benefit the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation at 7:30 
p.m. at Bisuteki Steak House, Rte. 1, Revere. 
Tickets $60; call 890-6066. 

BEAU JEST MOVING THEATER celebrates its 
sixth anniversary at 7 p.m. at Ryles, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Features cabaret 
singer Alphonso Vilallonga, tap dancers Julia 
Boynton and Rob Salafia, comedians “Murph” 
and Michael Trautman, and former Beau Jest 
member Chris Wilder. Tickets $20; call 437- 
0657. 


WEDNESDAY 
BENEFIT DANCE FOR THE JUVENILE DIA- 
BETES FOUNDATION begins at 8 p.m. at 
Zanzibar, 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. Admission $6.27; 
call 890-6066. 


THURSDAY 
ART EXHIBIT AND AUCTION includes works by 
Neiman, Rockwell, Dali, Klein, Delacroix, Rundell, 
and Chagall. Preview begins at 5:30 p.m.; auction | 
begins at 7 p.m. Proceeds benefit North Shore | 
Women in Business. Admission $10; call (508) 741- 
0677. 
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ART LISTINGS 





Elizabeth Rosenblum’s Julian's Bower, at Akin Gallery 


GALLERIES 





Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 
many galleries are open by appointment. 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
23: “Transfixed by a Needle in the Eye of God — 
Bishop Berkeley Goes to Heaven,” paintings by 
Elizabeth Rosenblum. 


ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
June 30: raku vessels by Ed Risak. 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Through June 28: paintings by Nancy 
DeYoung. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 
30: “New Talent,” a group show. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
June 30: recent paintings and drawings by Michael 
K. Bisbee and Sigrid McCabe. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.+Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through July 7: “American Icons: The 
Celebrity Series,” color photographs by Rodger 
Kingston. 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through July 25: “The Collective: Works by Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual, and ive Artists,” a group 
multi-media exhibition.Reception June 23, 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through June 23: “Boston/Montreal Exchange 
Exhibition,” featuring the works of seven Boston 
and seven Montreal artists; and “Seven 
Photographers on Transportation.” 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 


June 30: an open exhibition of photographs. 


ATELIER 564 (332-9670), 564 Comm. Ave., 
Newton. Tues.-Sat. 12:30-6:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
oa ome June 30: landscape paintings 


Stephen . 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through June 23: “Constructive Anger,” a group 
exhibition. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— the Cyclorama, (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. 
Through June 27: ,” Sponsored 
the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities. Featured artists include Doug and Mike 
Star, soulptor Geraldine Erman, film artist Ellen 
Sebring, and painter Richard Yarde. See “Play by 
listings for information about MassachusArts 
events. 
THE BOSTON COMPANY, Vault Gallery, 1 Boston 
Pl., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 16: “From the Farthest Ports of the Rich East,” 
decorative objects, paintings, and other works on 
paper from the Asian export art collection of the 
Peabody Museum. Call the Peabody Museum at 
(508) 745-1876 for information. 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 
33 Harrison Ave., 7th floor, Boston. Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through 
July 27: “The Environment Show," a multi-media 
open members show. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 


Cambridge. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. Tues.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 29: New Members 
Annual Exhibition. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St. 


Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. - 


Through July 6: “Internal Spaces,” sculpture by 
Maria Luongo, and paintings by Michael Zigmond 
and Richard : 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO (262- 
8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by Candace 
Whittemore : 

CITI (567-0303), Lansdowne St., Boston. Nightly 10 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through June 30: photographs by Clint 


s. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station 
Mall, Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
July 28: “Raw Vision,” paintings, sculpture, and fur- 


niture. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 7: Spring/Summer Members 
Show. 


DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. and 
7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through July 
12: 12: “Goat Lady Paintings,” watercolors and oils by 


Jane Bregoli. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: an all-media members show of 
recent work. 
DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 
htgs ob Sept. 24: paintings and prints by Teri Malo. 

ECLIRGE GALLERY (257 (257-6730), 216 Newbury St., 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through June 30: 
paintings by Ralph Contrado. 
88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through July 7: “Post- 
Hype,” a group exhibition curated by Winston C. 
Robinson. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY (973- 
3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through June 22: “North American Open 
Show,” presented by the New England Watercolor 
Society. 

FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY (413- 
586-4509), 179 Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 14: “Treasure Boxes,” a 
group show of box forms in all media, including jew- 
elry, collage boxes, and diaramas. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10-6 p.m. Through July 14: 
paintings by Geoffrey Teale Chalmers. 

FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 Walnut St., 
Newton Highlands. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 30: “A 
Celebration of Flowers,” watercolors by Phebe 


Bowditch. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through June 30: recent paint- 
ings by French artist Nicole Clément. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 


Through June 30: photographs by William Short. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: recent collagraphs and collages 
by Grace Bentley-Scheck. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: limited edition gelatin silver pho- 
tographic prints by Joseph Flack Weiler. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
July 16: “Drawings in Series,” a group exhibit. 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 
Grove St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2. Through June 30: “Serendipity - 
Chance Encounters with Six Artists," six spaces 
created for viewer participation. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: all-members annual award exhi- 
bition. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings oy 
Howard Kline. 

HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m. Through June 30: “Rio Grande Weaving: 
Traditional Blankets from Territorial New Mexico, 
1865-1935." 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 28: “The T Paintings,” paintings of 
Boston's MBTA lines, stations, and surrounding 
lands by Gary Angelo. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), Institute for the 
Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 30: “Standard Drawing,” land- 
scape, figurative, and abstract drawings by stu- 
dents and faculty of the studio. 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT GALLERY (426-8445), 
100 South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 6: new works by Robert Baar, James 
Kennedy, Rob Moore, and Harriet Zabusky-Zand. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 


Thurs. until 7 pan. Through July 21: “From Eden to 


: Interpretations of Landscape,” works by 
Marsha Goldberg, Harel Kedem, and Leigh 
Seacord. 


LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410, x168), 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. 

— Bond Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 9-9:30 p.m., Sun. until 
2 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m. Through June 29: “Quiet 
Places,” black-and-white photographs by Jennifer 
Susan Flescher and Barbara Gottlieb Nickman. 
LEXINGTON ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY (862- 
9696), 130 Waltham St., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 23: works by the 
Society's Ceramic Guild. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 31: oils on canvas by Lucio Pozzi. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 24: originals and graphics on modern 
and Deco interior landscapes by John O'Brien. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing: “Pop 
Art!,” featuring works by Andy Warhol, Frank Stella, 
Tom Wesseimann, David Hockney, and Roy 
Lichtenstein; and sculptures of Tom Patti and 
Ernest Trova. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: Original oil paint- 
ings by French and American Impressionists includ- 
ing Pissaro, Bitar, and Alt, and sculpture by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir. 

NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate Gallery, 
55 Summer St., Boston. Through June 29: “Spring 
Kaleidoscope,” paintings by Lena Marchi and Linda 
Paul Gordon. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Comer. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
until 6 p.m., Sat. until § p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
June 29: “Expressions in Enamels,” works by 
Barbara Marder. Through June 30: “Yard Art: 
Newton's Houses on View,” oil paintings by Chery! 
Wilcox. 

NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (527-3960), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through June 29: 
“Bridges,” acrylics on canvas by Lee Gorman 
Smith 


NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through July 
20: a group exhibition featuring paintings, sculpture, 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through June 30: “Wedding Belles,” original 
old advertising with bridal themes. 
OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 263 High 
St, Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 30: “Function and Beyond: 
Innovative Approaches to Tableware,” works by 
Northshore Clayworks members Gary Crabb and 
Lanse Stover. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “The Arts of Turkestan,” a collec- 
tion of clothing, textiles, and jewelry reflecting the 
Culture of nomadic Turks. 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Works by women artists and artisans. Through 
July 15: monoprints by Francesca Bini Bichisecchi. 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Wed.-Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through June 
31: “Pop in the 90s,” originals and graphics by 
Crash, Keith Haring, Daze, Ronnie Cutrone, and 
Kostabi. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through June 30: recent work by Lois Tarlow. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through June 30: “Provocations: 
Challenging Contemporary Photographs,” a group 
show including works by Joel-Peter Witkin, Andres 
Serrano, Helmut Newton, Jeffrey Silverthorne, and 
Jan Saudek. 
ROY GALLERY (871-9747), Old Clipper Ship 
Sandpaper Factory, Rockland. Formerly Art 
Intentions, the gallery opens at this location with an 
open house Sat. and Sun., noon-6 p.m. 
RUTHERFORD GALLERY (266-9636), 39 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 28: sculpture by Thomas 
Devaney. Reception June 23, 3-5 p.m. 
SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), 
Newburyport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Daily 1-5 p.m. Through June 28: works by Cynthia 


Cooper. 
7 LANSDOWNE STREET (267-4825), Boston. 
po A 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through July 14: “Between the 
Cracks: A Chasm of 13 Modern Boston Artists,” an 
exhibition of unconventional art. 
SHELL GALLERY (244-7018), 77 Union St., 
Newton Centre. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Worldwide collection of shells, corals, minerals, and 
fossils. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Aug. 1: pottery by 
Karen Karnes. June 23-Sept. 22: “Festive Finery: 
Wearable Art,” a group show. Reception June 23, 3- 
5 p.m. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through 
June 23: “Personal Vision,” photographs by Wayne 


Welke. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. until 1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through July 26: 
paintings by Kay Brown. The 35th Annual South 
Shore Arts Festival runs Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-8 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 

THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 
23: “Feral Swine,” an installation by Kitty Wales. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Camera Culture/Curriculum 
Vitae,” a group show of autobiographical pho- 


VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 
Russian art. 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through June 28: 
Continued on page 34 
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“Covert Collages” by Bruce Helander. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Aug. 1: paintings by Cape Ann artists. 
WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7145), 1608 
Beacon St., Newton. Mon., Wed.-Thurs. 1-6 p.m. 
Through June 30: paintings by Elaine Eisenberg. 
WENDELL STREET GALLERY (864-9294), 17 
Wendell St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Through June 23: “Symphony of Sound,” 
works by Al Smith. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 23: a group show featuring 
works by James Biederman, Lydia Dona, James 
Hansen, Mary Heilmann, and others. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. Toy 
trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, soap, 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Closed 
through July 6. 

BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry Davis 
Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 rooms and an exten- 
sive collection of American and European decora- 
tive arts. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $2, children 
$1. Activities for families on Sat. and Sun: at 11 
a.m., nature stories are told; at 10 a.m., “Fact and 
Fable?" is an educational program. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 
6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through June 22 in the Wiggin Gallery: drawings by 
political cartoonist Duncan MacPherson. Through 
June 26 in the Great Hall: “To Make All Laws: The 
Congress of the United States.” Through June 30 in 
the Cheverus Room: “William Gibbons Preston: 
The Evolution of an Architect” (closed Thurs. after 5 
p.m.). Through June 30 in the South Gallery: 
“Highlights of the Architectural Collections of the 
Boston Public Library’; and “Bourbons, Bombardes, 
and Boston,” an exhibit drawn from the Music 
Department's collection of organ music and litera- 
ture. Through Aug. 31 in the Research Library: “A 
World of Alphabet Books: An International Selection 
from the Alice M. Jordan Collection.” Through Aug. 
31 in the General Library lobby cases: “Youth 
Business Initiative Exhibit.” 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM (338- 
1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12. 
Replica of the Beaver, one of three ships involved 
in the famous uprising, and period museum. 





Complimentary tea. 

CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART (508- 
428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Ad., Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through June 
24: “Reflections,” featuring over 30 original paint- 
a eee by Cape Cod 


CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603-783- 
9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6.75, $3.50 for children six 
to 12, free for children under six. Five historic build- 
ings, craft demonstration, and exhibits. Sun.: Fifth 
Annual Herb and Garden Day (discount admission 
today $5, $2.50 for children six to 12, free for chil- 
dren under six). 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
am.-5 p.m. Free. Through July 7: works from the 
collection. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
antique post-office games, and other postal memo- 
rabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY (893- 
5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in the 
Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits on 19th-cen- 
tury water- and steam-powered mills, the Waltham 
Company and the first mass-produced time pieces 
with interchangeable parts, the automobile industry 
in Waltham up to World War |, and the arrival of the 
modern electronics industry in New England. 
Highlights include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a steam-pow- 
ered fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire of 
1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for 
children over two and seniors; $2 for one-year-olds; 
$1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum includes 
a Japanese house, a comic-strip-making station, 
and art by local children reflecting their ideas on the 
future. “Ahead to the Past” features a depiction of a 
Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “What If You 
Couldn't . . . 2” is an exhibition to help children and 
others gain a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with special needs. “The Kids Bridge” is 
an exhibit exploring issues of cultural and racial 
diversity. Fri. at 7:30 p.m.: Wayne Potash presents 
a concert for children (admission $1). Sun. at 1 
and 2 p.m.: The History and Adventures of Tom 
Thumb is presented by the City Stage Company, 
with 22 volunteers from the audience (free with 
museum admission). 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH (508- 
993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South Dartmouth. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, 
$12 per family. An exhibition of over 50 teddy bears 
from the Dorothy Preson Collection. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF PORTSMOUTH (603- 
436-3853), South Meeting House, 280 Darcy St., 
Portsmouth, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 seniors, children under 
one free. 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSEUM (508- 
987-5375), 68 Clara Barton Rd., North Oxford. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 


children under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Through July 1: “Antoine-Louis Barye: The 
Corcoran Collection,” sculpture and watercolors. 
Through July 22: “Between the Rivers: Itinerant 
Painters From the Connecticut to the Hudson,” an 
exhibition of folk painting. Through Oct. 7: “Timber! 
Paintings on Wood Panel from the Smith College 
Museum of Art.” 

CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours offered on 
the hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 
Codman Jr. displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 


periods. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Congress 
St., Boston. Daily 10 am.-6 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students and seniors, free for 
children under five, half-price for all Fri. after 5 p.m. 
Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot 
shows and computer-animated films presented 
daily. Includes a collection of robots and interactive 
computers; “Design a Deck,” an interactive exhibit 
for would-be architects; and historical exhibits. 
Opening June 23: “The Walk-Through Computer,” a 
giant, interactive, two-story working model of a 
blown up 50 times. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on 
the native American cranberry. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. 
Includes American and European paintings; sculp- 
ture from the 13th through the 20th centuries; and 
American furniture, glass, textiles, and decorative 
arts from the 17th through 20th centuries. Through 
Aug. 5: “Small Treasures: Recent Acquisitions from 
the Permanent Collection.” Through Sept. 23: 
“Masterpieces of 20th-Century Art from the Currier.” 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM (508-462- 
8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is housed in a 
Greek Revival building designed by Robert Mills. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. Ongoing: 
“Masks: Making Faces,” ancient and ethnic masks 
and contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and lithographs. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art with an 
emphasis on New England artists. 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. A sculpture 
park tour begins Sun. at 1:30 p.m. 
EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rie. 58, 
South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-9 
p.m. Admission $9.50, $6.50 for children. Antique 
Steam-engine train rides, petting zoo, carousel 
rides. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2.50 
for children. Gardens, historic houses dating back 
to 1684, and a research library. Museum features 
paintings, and dolls and toys. Also includes the 
Gardner-Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel McIntire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Through Nov. 12: “Our 
Lives, Our History: Remembering the 20th Century,” 
artifacts focusing on Essex County and its impact 
on national events. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St. Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Sept. 9: Fifty-Fifth Regional Show, featur- 
ing over 200 works by local artists and 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., Brookline. 
Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours 
through the home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-9028), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Holiday shop open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
through Dec. 20. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, 
$2.50 for students, $1 for children. Collections of 
19th-century art and historical items. This season 
the museum focuses on American Indian art. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors, free for 
all on Sat. Art activities for children begin Tues. at 2 
p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 
American art, with collections of con- 
temporary crafts. “New England Around Us" is a 
new exhibit examining the environment's impact on 
artists. Through Aug. 31: “Motif and Meaning: 
Classicism in America,” decorative arts and sculp- 
ture. Through Sept. 23: a museum-wide retrospec- 
tive exhibition of works by Henry Scwartz. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Library Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and the elderly $3. Free guided walks 
Tues. at 10 a.m. A 45-acre sanctuary featuring the 
largest landscaped collection of wildflowers in the 


Northeast. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Flace, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for children. Free 
guided tours begins Tues. and Fri. at 10 a.m. 
Mansion with American, European, and Asian 
antiques. Through Nov. 15: decorative objects 
brought to America from China during the Federal 
period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children six 
to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from Roman, medieval and 
Renaissance periods. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH (508- 
888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 130), 
Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 
for seniors, $3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a working 
windmill. Ongoing: “Baseball: The Great American 
Pastime,” featuring baseball memorabilia. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 


$2.75 for children and senior citizens. Through 
Sept. 2: “The Arsenal of Old Africa,” traditional 
weapons and body defenses from the African conti- 
nent. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through July 
15: “Diamonds Are Forever: Artists and Writers on 
Baseball,” a mixed-media exhibition featuring works 
by Andy Warhol, Claes Oldenburg, Elaine de 
Kooning, Woody Allen, Stephen King, Philip Roth, 
John Updike, Ernest Hemingway, and others. 
Thurs. at 5:30 p.m.: John Kennard leads a discus- 
sion on the current exhibit (free with ICA admis- 


sion). 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM (566- 
1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free for all 
on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The museum, built in the 
style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, houses art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than 3 centuries. Among the 
highlights are portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, 
and Whistler; Italian Renaissance paintings by 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum collection. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $1, free for children. 
pyr ts birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visu- 
, and memorabilia. Sun. at 2 p.m.: 
fe leona Park Serivce presents a free neighbor- 
hood walking tour. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CENTER AND 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413-566-8034), 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 789 Main St., 
Hampden. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of trails 
and the former home of author Thornton W. 
. “Northeastern Habitat Exhibit” allows visi- 
tors to observe deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and 
other animals. 
LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERITAGE 
STATE PARK (508-459-1000). The visitor center is 
located at 246 Market St., and is open daily, 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. 
— Working People Exhibit. 40 French St. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Explores the histories and 
lifestyle of mill girls, immigrant workers, and orga- 
nized labor in Lowell and America. 
— Suffolk Mill Turbine Exhibit. 600 Suffolk St. Daily 
12:30-4 p.m. Free. An operating water-powered tur- 
bine, drive pulley, fly wheel, and power loom. 
— Alex Demas presents “Tunes and Tales,” a 90- 
minute about the history of Lowell and 
the mill era, at 10:30 a.m. on Tues., Wed., and 
Thurs. Free, but reservations are required. 
— Call for information about the “Mill and Canal 
Tour,” the “Mill and Trolley Tour,” and the 
“Pawtucket Canal Tour.” Reservations are required. 
Admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for children under 
16. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 6- 
8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The collection 
includes a holography exhibit and American and 


European paintings. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors. Guided 
tours begin at 10:20 a.m, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.- 
Fri.; 1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Through 
Aug. 3: “Hand Spinning in the Industrial Age,” fea- 
tures patented spinning wheels from the U.S. and 
explores the craft's westward movement in the mid- 
19th century. Sun. at 2 p.m.: a lecture on plant 


$2). 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 ‘on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for chil- 
dren, free for all on Sat. until noon. Introductory 
walks through all collections begin at 11 a.m. and 2 
p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. on 
Sat. “Painting and Decorative Arts Walk” begins at 
noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and Classical 
Walk” begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. of the 
month. “Tea and Music” is served at 2:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies Committee Gallery (addi- 
tional admission $2). Call extension 368 for infor- 
mation about adult group tours, extension 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or extension 
302 for information about tours for disabled and 
ired visitors (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 
— AA Gallery. Through June 24: “1990 Traveling 
Scholars,” works by fifth-year Museum School stu- 
dents and alumni receiving traveling scholarships. 
— Carter, C. Brown, and Tort Galleries. Through 
June 24: “Imperial Taste: Chinese Ceramics from 
the Percival David Foundation,” ceramics from the 
9th to the 18th centuries. 
— Foster Gallery. Through July 8: “Connections: 
Martin Puryear,” abstract sculpture, and “American 
Abstraction Since the 1960s: A Selection Drawn 
Primarily From the Permanent Collection.” 
— Tort Gallery. Through July 29: “Pierre Bonnard: 
The Graphic Art." The exhibition features 150 works 
of the French post-Iimpressionist, who was a 
founder of Nabis, a group of young artists influ- 
enced by Japanese art, the paintings of Gaugin, 
and the art of Toulouse-Lautrec. 
— Trustman Galleries. Through July 22: “Visual 
Poetry: The Drawings of Joseph Stella.” 
— Gallery talks are free with museum admission. 
All lectures take place in Remis Auditorium and 
cost $7.50, $6.50 for members (uniess otherwise 
noted). Sat.: at noon, “Renaissance Bronzes: The 
Art of Giambologna’ is a gallery talk. 
— Children’s activities are free with museum admis- 
sion. Wed.-Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: a 90-minute drop-in 
for children six to 12. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Let 
It Begin Here: Lexington and the Revolution” 
explains the causes and consequences of the war 
weawek ant: taeaas eee 
period. Through Oct. 21: “Hispanic Weavings of the 
Rio Grande Valley, 1860-1935." Through Nov. 18: 
“Early Flight: 1900-1911" features more than 50 


original photographs by or belonging to the Wright 
brothers. 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science Park, 
Boston. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 


Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 and 
seniors; free for members. Includes special-effects 
demonstrations, a nine-foot-high incubator with 
baby chicks, the theater of electricity (with indoor 
thunder-and-lightning shows daily), and hands-on 
computer exhibits. Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of 
the World,” the exploration of Mt. Everest and the 
science of geographic mapping. Through Sept. 23: 
“Soviet Space,” an exhibit detailing the Soviet 
Union's space program. Sat.: programs for the 
hearing-impaired are offered throughout the day; 
call 589-0373 for information. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. Current shows include “Laserock: Into the 
'90s,” with music by R.E.M., the B-52s, and Living 
Colour, “Pink Floyd," “Laserium Zodiac,” with 
abstract 3-D images and New Age and jazz music, 
and “Led Zeppelin: in the Beginning.” Call 523-6664 
for times. 

— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission $6, $4 for 
children and seniors. The Omni Theater is currently 
showing “The First Emperor of China,” the story of 
Qin Shihuang, who conquered six states to unify 
China; and “Race the Wind,” a film simulating a 
storm at sea, a voyage on a tall ship, windsurfing off 
the coast of Hawaii, and land yachting on the 
Mojave desert. Call for times. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
and seniors. The Planetarium is currently showing 
“Cosmoscope: A Planetarium Magazine” Tues.- 
Sun. at 1:30 p.m., with additional shows Sat.-Sun. 
at 4:30 p.m. “A Planet Called Home” shows Tues.- 
Fri. at 11 a.m., 3:30 (with an additional show Fri. at 
7 p.m.); Sat.-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
(with an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 50¢ for seniors and students. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and graphic arts 
telating to African-American heritage. Through 
Sept. 2: “Our Commonwealth: Our Collections,” 
works from traditionally black colleges and universi- 


ties. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for chil- 
dren, students, and seniors. “Putting America on 
Wheels: New England Paves the Way” features 18 
mint-condition, New England-made automobiles. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508-997- 
0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$3 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A film of 
a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot half-scale model of a 
whaling ship; paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, 
Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (508-994- 
0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Tues.-Sat. 
10 am.-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for the elderly, 
50¢ children under 12. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Whart, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 
Includes “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; the 
Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with 
a green moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecol- 
ogy-oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, Darkened 
Places” features creatures of the tropical rainforest. 
Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the 


Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 
by New England quilt artists and antique quilts. 
Through July 8: “Beacons from a Darkened World,” 
featuring Amish quilts. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (508-791- 
9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
parc endangered species and other animals, 


NEWPORT A ART MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students, 
free for children under 18. Through Sept. 2: 
“Collected Treasures,” works from public collections 
in Newport county. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298-4239), 
Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $1 for children six to 16, free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Remembers.” 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206 Washington St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 
carvings, and ship models. Through Aug. 31: “Old 
Boston in Early Photographs, 1850-1918." 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, idge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$12, $6 for children six to 15, free for children under 
6. Re-creation of an 1830s New England town. 
Includes tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, and the 19th- 
century home of a blacksmith. In the Folk Art 
Gallery: “From the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century landscape 
paintings and drawings, and artifacts of old New 
England. Sat. and Sun.: Summer Fun and Family 
Weekend. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢-for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick building 
built circa 1711. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 
for children six to 16, $10 per family. MBTA passh- 
olders receive $1 off admission through the end of 
June. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The museum fea- 
tures a collection of marine paintings and drawings; 
galleries devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African Collection’; 
“Steamship Travel’; “Tollers and Tattlers: 
Massachusetts Wateriowl Decoys, 1840-1940"; and 
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“Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of Southeast 
Asia,” traditional arts made by Cambodians, 
Laotians, and Vietnamese. The Oriental Garden 
has re-opened for the summer (admission to the 
garden is free through June 23). 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, 
$6 children 5-13; group tours and combination tick- 
ets (including admission to Mayflower /)) available. 
Re-creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village and 
Wampanoag settlement. Sat. at 1 p.m.: the 
“Midsummer Garden Party” features storytelling, 
games, singing, and a play (free with admission). 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON HOUSE MUSE- 
UM (413-584-4699), Forty Acres, 130 River Dr., 
Hadley. Admission $2, 75¢ children. Open for guid- 
ed tours Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appointment 
through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 by New 
England family. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
duly 1: “Artful Deception: The Craft of the Forger.” 
Through Aug. 5: “Frank Stella: The Circuits Prints.” 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MUSE- 
UM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Daily noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American artists who 
have worked in Provincetown since the ‘50s; “John 
Larabee: Into the Light,” the final works of the artist 
who died last year; “The Artist's Eye,” works from 
the permanent collection, curated by Peter Coes; 
“Members Juried |,” the first of the summer's five 
members’ shows. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(508-745-1470), 174 Derby St., Salem. Daily 8:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Features historic wharves; 1819 
U.S. Customs House, where Nathaniel Hawthorne 
worked from 1846-1849; the 18th-century home of 
Elias H. Derby, the first American millionaire; and 
the 19th-century India Goods Store. 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), Rte. 7, 
Shelburne, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 
$4 for children six through 17. Americana museum, 
with maritime artifacts, folk and decorative arts, and 
textile exhibits. A new exhibition features 194 
Currier & Ives lithographs from the collection of 
Rush Taggart. Includes 37 period houses and his- 
toric buildings on 45 landscaped acres. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 
over five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, large- 
screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video library, 
and displays. 

SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS ASSO- 
CIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum (413) 723- 
3080, State and Chestnut Sts. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and 
Mon. from noon to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo- 
Georgian structure built in 1927, the museum fea- 
tures permanent exhibits of a craftsman’s gallery 
and four period rooms. Through Dec. 31: 
“Springfield Furniture: A Large and Rich Assortment 
of Furniture.” 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 732-6092, 
220 State St. Wed. and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. 
Includes Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern-European paintings, a gallery of contempo- 
rary art, and two galleries of Asian art. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$8, $7 for seniors, $4 for youths 16 and under. 
Orientation tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 
2 p.m.; an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 2 p.m.; a 
craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42-building, waterfront 
museum complex reflecting four centuries of social 
houses, period gardens, and exhibits. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for chil- 
dren six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old lronsides.” 
Through Nov. 15: “Huzzah! for the Constitution!” is 
an exhibit of more than 200 pieces of maritime 
prints and memorabilia from the past 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 
1 p.m. Collections of American and European paint- 
ings and sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
Nutting furniture, and Meissen porcelain. The sec- 
ond floor of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American decorative 
arts. Through Sept. 2: a survey of the paintings and 
drawings of Robert Longo, organized by the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main St. 
(Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
seniors, 75¢ for children. Doll collection and 17th- 
century doll house. Through Sept. 2: “Dolls’ Houses 
— Old and New.” 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART (508-452- 
7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for chil- 
dren. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
young James spent his first three years here. The 
permanent collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. Through Sept. 1: “inspired 
by Lowell,” a juried exhibit of paintings, prints, draw- 
ing, and photographs. Through Sept. 27: 
“Arrangement in Grey and Black: A Tribute to 
Motherhood,” historic clothing and mementos hon- 
oring mothers. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2 for students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensive collection of 
Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and 
Islamic galleries. Korean ceramics from the 5th and 
6th centuries are on display. The American Portrait 
Miniature Gallery includes works by John Singleton 
Copley, James Peale, Robert Fulton, and Edward 
Savage. The museum presents exhibits through 
Aug. 5: “An American Sampler: Folk Art from the 
Shelburne Museum”; “Recent Acquisitions |i,” fea- 
turing contemporary Japanese, French, and 
American prints and photographs; “American 
Portrait Gallery,” featuring works by James Peale, 
William M.S. Doyle, and Eliza and Sarah Goodrich”, 
“Asiatic Galleries,” featuring Asian painting and cal 
ligraphy, and Né and Kabuki costumes. 
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WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY (508-869-6111), Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 
Tower Hill Rd., Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Vegetable and flower gardens and a horticul- 
tural library and education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through July 7: “American Icons: The 
praia Series,” color photographs by Rodger 


ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through June 23: “Seven Photographers on 
Transportation.” 

THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St, 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
June 30: an open exhibition of 

CITI (567-0303), Lansdowne St., Boston. Nightly 10 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through June 30: photographs by Clint 
Clemens. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 
Through June 30: photographs by William Short. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: limited edition gelatin silver pho- 
tographic prints by Joseph Flack Weiler. 

LIGHT SOURCES (261-0344), 23 Drydock Ave., 
Marine Industrial Park, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. June 29-July 23: “East to West,” black- 
and-white landscapes by Judy Mathiasen; “Sun 
Paintings,” prints in VanDyke Brown and 
Cianotypes by Mathiasen 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses Charles 
Lewis’s color photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, photomi- 
crography, interferometry, thermography, and light 


polarization. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through July 1: a quasi-architectural space by Matt 
Mullican containing found objects; “Strange 
Mirrors,” computer-generated composite portraits 


by Nancy Burson 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 

6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 
18: “Early Flight: 1900-1911,” more than 50 original 
Photographs by or belonging to the Wright brothers. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 21: works by 


SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Through 
Aug. 31: “Old Boston in Early Photographs, 1850- 
1918.” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Boston 
University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
June 24: “Various (Male) Responses to Nature 
commissioned site-specif- 


John Baldessari. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Camera Culture/Curriculum 
Vitae,” a group show of autobiographical pho- 
tographs. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn Library, 

Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 

se 2 p.m.-4 p.m. The Library houses the Roger 
W. Babson memorabilia of the 


the original fore-parlour trom Newton's London 
home. The Babson Archives contains over 1000 
volumes of Newton's works. Through June 25: “Art 
for the ‘90s: A Graham Retrospective,” paintings by 
Joshua Graham. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 

Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: a collection of memorabilia commemorat- 
ing Bette Davis. The Library hosts exhibits on the 
first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.- 
11 p.m.): through Aug. 31: “Samuel Beckett: 1906- 
1989,” letters and first editions of his plays; through 
Sept. 30: an exhibition of materials highlighting 
actress Angela Lansbury's in Mame 
and Gypsy; “Straight Shooting,” ‘onal 
manuscripts of the book by the same name by John 
Silber. 
— Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. Through June 24: “Various (Male) 
Responses to Nature (Near and Far)," a newly 
commissioned site-specific installation by John 
Baldessari 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through July 29: “Judy 
Kensley McKie and Todd McKie: 13th Annual 
Patrons and Friends Exhibition,” a mixed-media 
exhibition. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open daily 
from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species of 
plants in a 265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum hes teen 485 
Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collection of 
works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
The first floor houses changing exhibitions. Through 
July 22: “The Frederic Wertham Collection,” includ- 
ing modern works by Chagall, Feininger, Lissitzky, 
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Van Doesburg, and others, and African and Native 
American artifacts. 






— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 22: 
“Interiors,” an exhibition of monoprints by Barbara 
Elam. Through July 13: “The Women in Architecture 
Exhibition.” 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495- -2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
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THE #1 Laptop source in New England 
From sharp minds come sharp products. Special pricing one it only 
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and drawings by David Smith. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
otany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, economic botany, 
and orchid taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 
Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of more than 
800 species. The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 
Comparative Zoology covers species from the earli- 
est fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and rep- 
tiles alive today. Also on view are whale skeletons, 
the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea reptile in |, 
the country. “Understanding Nature in the MCZ,” an 
exhibition focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original paintings for his | 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz | 
Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, | 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 

to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. Through June 
30: “Songs of the Spring Warblers,” an exhibition 
incorporating actual recordings of spring warblers’ 
songs and illustrations and information about the 
birds. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
(495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children. North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and South 
America, and objects representing the Paleolithic 
and Iron Age cultures of Europe. The Heafitz Hall of 
the North American Indian has recently reopened 





Open 9am til 3am 
1114 Boylston St.» Boston 266-5576 





All che awesome power of the 
wind, on the only screen in town big 


after a decade of renovations. : 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- enough to handle it. Race the Wind, 
GY, Cambridge. laying at the Omni Theater 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. now paying . 


It'll blow you away 


Race the Wind 


An Omni Fitm At The Museurn Of Science. 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The houses Charles 
Lewis's color photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, pil 
crography, interferometry, thermography, and light 


polarization. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and pho- 
tographs by yacht designer George Owen, and 
“Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” including models, drawings, and pho- 
a by ship designers from the 1840s to the 


a Lat Vou fe Center €259-40008, 90 Ares 8 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
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July 1: a quasi-architectural space contain- 
ing found objects by Matt Mullican; “Strange 
“generated composite portraits 





Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 29: “Architecture of 
the Unconscious," recent mixed-media assemblage 
works by Joe Phelan. 

NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Bentley Library Gallery (508-374-3900), Elliot Way, 
Haverhill. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Through June 24: “New England Images Ill," New 
England's largest quilt show. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. ——— July 31: 100 of Winslow Homer's 
works from the permanent collection; “The — 
Room,” an installation by Christopher Cook; and an 
exhibition of works from the permanent collection 
by American artists such as Josef Albers, Edward 
Hopper, Jackson Pollock, and others. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through June 30: fan- 
shaped bird and flower prints from the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Collection. Through July 14: Southeast 
Asian costumes and textiles. Through Aug. 18: 
“Jean-Honoré Fragonard: Drawings for Orlando 
Furioso."Through Aug. 25: “Italian Painting: 
Treasures From the Permanent Collection.” 
Through Sept. 16: “Tar Series,” by Aaron Siskind; 
“Genesis,” works by Andrzej Pawlowski; “New Art 
for Providence,” recent acquisitions. Through Jan. 
1: “ttalian Painting: Treasures from the Permanent 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through June 30: “Mezzogidrno: A 
Journey to Baroque,” paintings and drawings by 
Linda J.G. Kopp. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5 
p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. : “Wallworks,” 

cific works by Sol LeWitt. Through July 22: 
“American Art of the Sixties and Seventies." 






Marvel at the vision of a Boston design firm that 
transforms ordinary objects into extraordinary ones. 
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DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS ON BASEBALL 
JUNE 2- JULY 15 


Paintings, sculptures, photographs, prose and 
poetry celebrating the passion and excitement of 
America’s national pastime. Swing by. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


955 Boylston St. (one block from the new IC AQ@stop), Boston, 266-5152 


1.c.a. 


what do you see? 





Organized by the NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM and made possible by AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WAGE @WHDH-TV CoREne @&) 











by Bill Marx 


AMELIA EARHART: COURAGE IS THE 
PRICE. A new one-person play by actress 
Linda Myer, about the famous flyer “as a 
woman in conflict-torn between love of 
danger and love of life.” Directed by Jim 
Vetter. At the Harbor Point Community 
Center, 270 Mount Verson Street, 
Dorchester (924-4430), June 22. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Free. 

THE BLUE SWANK. This entry in the din- 
ner-theater-whodunit derby is set in 1939 
during the filming of an ill-fated Hollywood 
movie. Audience members are selected 
as “extras” for the flick and may be impli- 
cated in the murder of Frederick Roland, 
the “dashing leading man.” Between acts 
of mayhem, HooDoo Barbeque whisks in 
a buffet. At Stitches, 835 Beacon Street, 
Boston (424-6995), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 6:30 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$24 to $27 (includes buffet). 

CAFE NOIR. A dinner-theater murder 
mystery — this one described as “a 1940s 
movie come to life” (read Casablanca) — 
by David Landau, founder of Murder To 
Go, the New York-based firm that pio- 
neered the genre. At Mystery Cafe, 738 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge (262- 
1826), indefinitely. Also at Boston Mystery 
Cafe, 290 Congress Street, Boston (262- 
1862). Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Thursday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$26 to $32 (includes dinner). 

THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. The Publick 
Theatre kicks off its 20th season with 
Shakespeare's rookie comedy, in which 
two sets of identical twins create total 
bewilderment. Director David Fox knows 
this slapstick farce calls for an antic spirit, 
but he hasn't the blithe creativity, or the 
cast (except for Phillip Patrone as a yuk- 
‘em-up servant) to keep the chuckles com- 
ing. At the Publick Theatre, Christian A. 
Herter Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 


~ (720-1007), through June 24. Curtain is at 


8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $11 to 
$15. 

DESIGN FOR LIVING. The Triangle 
Theater makes its first foray into Noel 
Coward country with his rarely 

but deserving 1932 comedy about two 
men and a woman — a painter, a play- 
wright, and an interior designer — who 
can't live without one another. The produc- 
tion, which is swift and entertaining all 
though the first act, comes tumbling down 
in the second. The trick to playing Coward 
is to be stylized but not fake, a skill cast 
members Craig-Carter and John La Bella 
have mastered; Doreen DiSanza and 
Kathleen Canzano are still in the dark. 
Director Steve O'Donnell, who can get ter- 
rific high-style effects when he wants, also 
has Don Meuse's terrific sets on his side. 
At the Triangle Theater, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (720-3434), through June 
23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $15. 

THE FLIES. Despite the al fresco setting, 
this is not a bug watch. In fact, Jean-Paul 
Sartre's first play provides a “wry and 
unusual twist” on the Orestes legend. At 
the Open Door Theatre, Pinebank 
Kettlebowl, Jamaica Pond Park, Boston 
(524-4007), through July 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8. 
FROZEN STYPH. This new audience-par- 
ticipation dinner-theater entree is 
described as “a Jewish wake with a sur- 
prise ending.” The show is a musical, 
memorial roast in which the audience, 
playing “mourners,” gets to chew the 
scenery as well as the dinner. At 
Pastavino in Park Square, Boston (984- 
1804), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $29.95 on Friday 
and $33.95 on Saturday. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to linger — as 
parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
In this hilarious new edition of the long- 
running commercial-theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the last word 
and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, turning Mack the Knife 
into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate, all are among the gooses newly 
cooked in Alessandrini’s oven — which, 
appropriately for 1990, is as hot as 
Kathleen Turner's tin roof. At the Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357-8384), indef- 
initely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

FRANKIE AND JOHNNY IN THE 
CLAIRE DE LUNE. Terrence McNally's 
offbeat romance received critical hosan- 
nas and had a healthy Off Broadway run. 
At the Wellfleet Harbor Actors Theater, 
next to the town pier at Wellfleet Harbor, 
Wellfleet (508-349-6835), through June 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE 
WAY TO THE FORUM. The Williamstown 
Theatre Festival opens its 36th season 
with this uproarious take-off on ancient 
Rome, a musical blessed with music and 
lyrics by Stephen Sondheim and book by 
Burt Shevelove and Larry Gelbart. George 
Wendt of Cheers stars as Pseudolus, a 
conniving slave who's out to get his free- 
dom. At the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival, Williamstown (413-597-3400), 
through July 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 


Monday through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday and at 4 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $24. 

HAPPY DAYS. Samuel Beckett's classic 
absurdist comedy about a woman who's 
up to her neck in dirt. Paula Plum reprises 
a role she played memorably at the Back 
Alley Theatre last summer. Patrick 
Swanson directs. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), June 29 
through July 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $18. 

| DO! | DO! The Boston Baked Theatre 
forsakes sketch and improvisational com- 
edy in its latest show, a revival of the 
Broadway musical based on The 
Fourposter that originally starred Robert 
Preston and Mary Martin. The tuneful, old- 
fashioned show follows the trials and tribu- 
lations of a 50-year marriage, and this 
revival shows that the principals don't 
have to be household names in order for 
liveliness to prevail. Actors Stan Gill (who 
also directs) and Laurie Myers sing their 
way (she better than he) through some 
dozen musical numbers. And the book's 
goo is played for laughs rather than senti- 
ment, the twosome infusing their parts 
with humor and good timing. At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street in Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575), through 
June 30. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with a matinee at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $15. Discounts avail- 
able for students and seniors. 

IN PRAISE OF CABARAET — THE 
FOURTH EDITION. A gala celebration of 
cabaret hosted by Boston's musical 
maven, Tim Kutzmark. An impressive 
array of local talent will be joined by New 
Yorkers Karen Mason, who's starring on 
Broadway in Jerome Robbins’ Broadway, 
and Spider Saloff and Ricky Ritzel, who 
will performer their award-winning revue, 
1938. Proceeds from the event will benefit 
AIDS care provided by Northern Lights 
Alternatives. At the Lafayette Hotel's 
Grand Ballroom, Boston (720-3434), June 
24. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. (A 
reception featuring complimentary hors 
d'oeuvres begins at 6:45 p.m.) Tix $20. 
THE LADY FROM MAXIM’S. Georges 
Feydeau's classic farce revolves around 
the plight of a doctor who, after a wild 
night on the town, awakens to find the 
notorious Moulin Rouge dancer, the 
Shrimp, in his bed. And the playful tart 
refuses to leave. Adapter/director Larry 
Carpenter has said the play presents 
“enthusiastic characters in a stupid situa- 
tion,” and he's not far off. Trouble is, ele- 
ments of the situation are so stupid that 
the enthusiasm must be pumped up to 
delirium level. And the Huntington Theatre 
production just isn't wild enough. Still, 
Greg (Mary Hartman) Mullavey, as the 
put-upon physician, is Everyshiub in a bro- 
caded noose; and Lynnda Ferguson's 
Shrimp, a mile of sexy leer and acres of 
can-can-worthy leg, is a game, languorous 
catalyst. Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913), through June 24. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $18 to $21. 
A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC. Jo Sullivan 
stars (with daughter Emily, by Frank 
Loesser) in the Bergmanesque 1972 
musical in which Stephen Sondheim first 
sent in the clowns. At the American Stage 
Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, New 
Hampshire (603-673-7515), through July 
7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday and 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $21.50. 

LE CIRQUE IMAGINAIRE (THE IMAGI- 
NARY CIRCUS). This two-person (Victoria 
Chaplin and Jean Baptiste Thierree) cir- 
cus, which had its New England premiere 
at the American Repertory Theatre three 
years ago, is a delightful, if occasionally 
precious, mix of mime, puppetry, and aeri- 
al magic. Presented by the American Rep- 
ertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
June 26 through July 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$33. 

LES MISERABLES. The super-duper 
musical blockbuster — winner of eight 
Tony Awards — is back warbling about 
the plight of the poor. Sure, the scenically 
spectacular fusion of Hugo and hokum is 
reductive; yet there's something slickly 
primitive and unabashedly sentimental 
about the show that’s hard to resist. And 
this national-touring production is better 
than the first. The saintly Jean Valjean is 
played with gentle strength by tenor J. 
Mark McVey, who sings eloquently and 
without strain. And his baritone pursuer, 
the Javert of Robert DuSold, is the huski- 
est and most Dickensian yet — a glower- 
ing law-and-order fireplug, with stiff legs 
apart and a “Make-my-day” leer. At the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), through June 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $25 to $50; 
$16 for students. 

LLOYD’S PRAYER. “An outrageously 
funny satire on society and its greed and 
corruption as seen through the exploits of 
and exploitation of a boy raised by rac- 


coons as he finds out he’s human.” First 
performed at last year’s Actors’ Theatre 
of Louisville Humana Festival, Kevin 
Kling’s play receives its East Coast pre- 
miere and opens the Brown Summer 
Theatre season. At the Brown Summer 
Theatre, Leeds Theatre, 77 Waterman 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
863-2838), through June 23. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; $8 
for Brown students and employees, as 
well as for seniors. 

LOOKING FOR AN ECHO. Frank A. 
Shefton’s new play based on the short life 
of a rhythm and blues group, “The 
Igniters,” that was popular in Boston in the 
late’60s. Presented by the Black Folks 
Theater Company at Suffolk University’s 
C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street, 
Boston (424-8849), through June 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $10; $8 for students and 


seniors. 

MARIE AND BRUCE. Obie and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright Wally Shawn 
takes on marital commitment in this early 
black comedy, which is “about the horror 
and humor of getting through the day with 
the one you love.” Jayme Koszyn, Literary 
Associate with the Huntington Theatre 
Company, directs. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston (482- 
6316), June 28 through July 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix 
$15; $10 for seniors, students, and New 
Ehrlich Theatre members. 

THE MARVELOUS ADVENTURES OF 
TYL. The tough-minded Children’s 
Theatre in Residence at Maudslay State 
Park are at it again in their latest show, a 
socially conscious romp about a Robin 
Hoodish prankster. In the Rose Garden at 
Maudslay State Park, Newburyport (508- 
465-2572), through July 16. Curtain is at 4 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $6; $4 
for children. 

ME AND MY GAL. The revised version of 
this 1937 British musical won three’ Tony 
Awards and five Drama Desk Awards 
when it opened on Broadway in 1986. It’s 
the story of a cockney lad who discovers 
“he’s the long-lost and only son of the Earl 
of Hareford.” At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly (1-800- 
548-2455), June 28 through July 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $21. 

NO ORCHIDS FOR MISS BLANDISH. 
American premiere of Robert David 
Macdonald's “glossy and witty fantasy” 
based on a celebrated gangster story. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival's Other 
Stage, Williamstown (413-597-3400), 
June 26 through July 9. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 8:45 
p.m on Saturday, with a matinee at 2:45 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 4:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the 
Little Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a tal- 
ent show to raise money to bury four of 
their number inadvertently poisoned by 
the convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but ’ parochial- 
school grads seem to get a kick out of the 
Sisters kicking up their sensibly shod 
heels. Through July 29: Alice Ghostley of 
Designing Women, plays the.Mother 
Superior. At the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-6912), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for students, 
seniors, and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
Also At the Hampton Playhouse, 357 
Winnacunnet Road, Hampton, New 
Hampshire (603-926-3073), through July 
1. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Friday. Tix $14 to $19; $12 for seniors at 
matinees. 

OUR TIME. A new musical revue that 
relates the tunes of Stephen Sondheim, 
Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, and Jerry 
Herman to “familiar stories of coming out, 
sex, the bar scene, friends, relationships, 
old movies, loss, and community pride.” 
Presented by Club Cabaret at the Club 
Cafe, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston (536- 
0966), through June 27. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Sunday and Wednesday. Tix $10. 
OSCAR ROMP. “A mad Oscar Wilde fan- 
tasy” in which one scene from The 
Importance of Being Earnest is done five 
different ways. Presented by the Sign of 
the Pierrot Theatre Company, at various 
locations (call 739-1306), through June 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $8; all proceeds go to organi- 
zations fighting AIDS. 

PHAEDRA. From glasnost with love. 
Moscow’s famed Taganka Theatre makes 
its American debut with a “stirring combi- 
nation of theatre, music, and dance,” with 
text by the poet Marina Tsvetayeva and 
music by Edison Denisov. Alla Demidova, 
a leading actress of the Russian theater, 
plays the title role, under the direction of 
Roman Viktyuk. The performance will be 
in Russian — detailed synopsis provided. 
Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
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through June 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 

Sunday. Tix $20 to $33. (See review in 

this issue.) 

REBECCA. Tina Landau directs her new 

adaptation of the Daphne DuMaurier novel 

set at mysterious Manderley. At Trinity 

Repertory Company, 201 Washington 

Street, Providence, Rhode Island (401- 

351-4242), through July 15. Curtain is at 7 

p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday The Boston Conservatory 


Sunday. Ta $2210890. 4 | |GUITAR- FES T 


SAVAGE/LOVE. A new musical adapta- YOUR ARTS AND 
tion of Sam Shepard and Joseph ENTERTAINMENT CENTER”) 6 9 0 
Chaikin’s brittle, poetic text about longing THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX ; 
“top quality ... excellent concerts” 


and desire. Director Lizzie Jone Araujo 
and choreographer Jessica Errol THEATER ® Through June 24 | -SOUNDBOARD 
Schroeder “use movement, music, and Publick Theater Sun. June 24-8 pm 
script to create their own form of musical Comedy e f ‘Snare PHAELLA ; 
. 25-5pm 


theater.” The score’s by Ry Cooder. 
Presented by the Outlaw Style Dance and THEATER © Through June 23 


Theatre Company at the Back Alley Triangle Theater oe 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, Design for Livi 7 pm 
Cambridge (491-8166), through June 24. ack Seep o a 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through ° THEATERS June : 
‘ 4 - Brookline Community , STEPHEN ARON (USA) 


Sunday. Tix $8; $6 for students and 
y $8; $ r. June 28-8 


seniors. (See review in this issue.) Theater 

SCENES FROM AMERICAN LIFE. The You're A Good Man ELEFTHERIA KOTZIA (Greece) 

Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theater kicks Charlie Fri. June 29-Sipm 

off its 10th season with A.R. (Love Letters) rlie Brown NICHOLAS GOLUSES (USA) 
THEATER © June 26 through July 15 Sat. June 30=Noon 


Gurney’s genial send-up of the trials and 
tribulations of “well-born, well-bred, and American Repertory * One KAVANAGH (Canada) 
t. June 30-8 pm, 


well-heeled” WASP culture. Presented by 

the Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theater at Theater HUBERT KAPPEL (Germany) 
the Loeb Drama Center Experimental LeCirque Imaginaire 

Theater, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge THEATRE © Through June 30 SEULLY Bat 8 THE FENWAY 


(495-4597), through July 8. Curtain is at Performance Place TICKETS: $7 ($4 students) 


8:30 p.m. Tuesday epee de Sunday. Tix 
$8; $5 for students and sen The Tempest CALL: (617) 536-6340 
SHE LOVES ME. Revival ry Jerry Bock COMEDY « T: June 30 i 
and Sheldon Harnick's Broadway-musical Boston Baked Theater ¥. 
I Do! I Do! 


adaptation of Ernst Lubitsch’s romance 
classic The Shop Around the Corner. The 


show starred Barbara Cook, Daniel 
Massey, and Barbara Baxley when it 
opened in 1963. Presented by the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival Playhouse, BOSTIX ako ok 172 price z 


Main Street, Stockbridge (413-298-5576), on the day performance 


Juno 5 Gough diy “ Curtain ot 8:30 many arts ov “i 

Lm. and at “ ‘ 

5 caging: Bogan ab tae matinee at 2 | | | Comal Murder 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $13 to $26. Qs 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- | | * For Your Entertainment 


ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
which is now the longest-running non- 

Saeat tn Armarican Gieaser bate) Onn mre is great fun .. strong 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the mur- Vs RY cast makes it a blast! 
derer of a classical pianist who lived over Patriot Ledger 
the unisex hair salon where the show is , 

set. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage II, 74 262-1826 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 

indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. BOSTON 

Wednesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 

9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 Phoenix c.4ssirieps 

p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. ES LS A A 

SOME PEOPLE’S KIDS. Minneapolis's 

acclaimed vaudeville troupe Theatre de la 

Jeune Lune makes a rare East coast 


appearance in fe 1: one —_ _ : Be BR en as 

cabaret, ci treet t tre.” At a 
Santy”Ropetry “Company” 20 Maralic Boston’s Hit 
Washingt treet, id , Rhod 

oan ar aot a2) lune 5 Hou DINNER/SHOW 


‘The food is terrific...Bravo!”’ 


July 1. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 
LOTTIE MENDELSON, THE TAB NEWSPAPERS 


8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, and 
at 2 and 7 p.m. on. Tix $20 for adults; $10 “The show knocks ‘em Dead!” . - - 
children ROBIN DOUGHERTY, THE BOSTON PHOENIX - 


for % 

THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: ENTREE CHOICES 

MURDERING THE MOB. A mystery- * 2 * 

thriller dinner-theater entry, by Dan * GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! -- 

Dowling, Chery! Salatino, and Donald K. 

Baillargeon, inaugurates the new 150-seat 

cabaret at Nick's. At Nick's, 100 

Warrenton Street, Boston (482-0930), 

indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday NICK'S DINNER THEATRE 100 Warrenton Si. (617) 482-0930 
through Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 


a Tix $14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 Whether you're looking for —q 
oR oie amen grey lead role or a lead singer, you''l 


Ariel's magic, Caliban's barbarity, and ? . 
Miranda's first date. Director Tom Garvey find plenty of leads in the 


sees the play as “a haunting meditation on 


by the New Boston Theatre at the Boston Phoenix MUSIC & THE FROM PARIS 


Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 

See 28-1907, vow Hae ee, ARTS CLASSIFIEDS You'll not : Victoria Chaplin 
caieemmnncas || only find vocalists, but — oe re 
Chatty These an Fr Congay instruments, gigs, rehearsal ! Le Cirque 
Daation of the Han Civielan Anderee space, auditions, instruction vain de IMAGINAIRE 


adaptation of the Han Christian Andersen 
fairy tale. At the Peabody School, 44 . . 
ry y (The imaginary Circus) 


Linnaen Street, Cambridge (547-8688), and much more. And if you'r eC 


through June 24. Curtain is at 3 p.m. on { 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $5 to $10. | kj f ' oo brilliant two-person circus, more 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW. The ooking tor entertainment- = ‘wonladaatateehg onal All the 
Gloucester Stage Company kicks off its : thrills, Pees ee 
animals of a three-ring circus 


11th season with William Gibson's senti- l ‘ ; 
mental 1958 two-hander about the brief related SErviCes, you Can t June 26 July 15 
Manhattan romance of kooky dancer- wee a oe a 

doormat Gittel Mosca and married mid- beat O Ur AFTE R H O U R S 

western lawyer Jerry Ryan. Gibson's bit- PPI EF SF SPS SPCC COCO ECECOCPEOPCOO PEEBLES PL COD OOOELCCE? 


tersweet composition for two lonely people eC j 
and a couple of rotary-dial telephones is S tion. 


not without its tender charms. But its peri- 

od attitude toward male-female relations 

went out with That Girl. Still, the show FROM MOSCOW 
does provide a showcase for GSC stal- First time in the U.S. 


wart Dossy Peabody. At the Gloucester The Taganka Theatre 


Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, B 
production of 


Gloucester (508-281-4099), through June 

24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 

8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 

Sunday. Tix $12 to $18. 

USEFUL URNS. An original theater i 

work written, directed, and designed by Pi hae rR inaiess k 

that master of the macabre, Edward b oman iktyu 

Gorey, and described as a series of with Alla Doniaera 

“merrily sinister” vignettes depicting the A stunning combination of theatre, music, 

world according to Gorey. Presented by |} LINE ADS: 267-1284 © DISPLAY ADS: 596-5390 pr 280 and dance — a nauseam oe 

the Provincetown Theatre Company at post-Glasnost new wave of 

the Provincetown Inn, 1 Commercial contemporary Russian drama. 

Street, Provincetown (508-487-3466), (in Fuscsian — Getaled GYARERD PREG) 

June 28 through July 15. Curtain is at 8 June 17 at Hye June 24 at 2pm 

p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12 June 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 at 8pm 

opening night (to benefit the theatre 
i , $1 fter; 2 syipe 

one sndematimay ic 64 Brattle St * Harvard Square * Cambridge * 547-8300 
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COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATER 


290 Harvard St. * Brookline ¢ 734-2500 
NSANAWNAN ANNES, 


From the Director of 
“WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A NERVOUS BREAKDOWN” 


"LABYRINTH OF PASSION: A lively 1982 force 
by Pedro Almodovar, just released here. The plot is in- 

describable, involving a smorgosbord of obsessed ond out- 
rageous folk dashing around Madrid in seorch of such things 

os sperm from the imperial family of Iran. A terrorist who 
works by smell (Antonio yeasty o despercte empress; o 

nympho punk rockette; o healer laundress; on incestuous 

gynecologist - all collide crazily in the hunt for happiness. 


Overcrowded and noisy as o rush-hour subwoy, the story cor- 
ries most of its passengers to their gools. Its main theme and 
immick is meomnguphiels. Anybody can change into ony- 
hin they want in this Ovidian comedy; a fan becomes her 
idolized stor; a nympho goes mo mous ond o goy 
straight; impotence is cured by incest. 


Taboos are dissolved by laughter; childhood traumas that 
fixed characters are cured and characters loosened by a sort 
of dream-rerun of the traumatic scene. All society's fixatin 

dogmos are mocked by eros, which reshapes people like 

Play-Doh. 


It's a mark of the earliness of the work thot society, the polis, 
offers too little resistance to the play of eros; "Women on the 
Verge" is tougher in this regard. But i, is the joyful 
work of a master filmmaker who's made the city of Madrid o 
new Forest of Arden, the playpen of the Western world.” 


- Donald Lyons, DETAILS 


EXCLUSIVE BOSTON 
SHOWING OPENS TODAY 


Have a taste of 


SMOKEY POP 
with singles 
Angie and 

peamtowrnR iY Night 
Featuring 
John Sax & Flute 
Carmelo Percussion 


- Adele G. Michaels Vocal 
Roger Greenawalt Producer 


Cassette Single 
Available at 
Tower Records/Video 
Mass Av at Newbury 


Rockit Records 
Rte 1 North, Augustine's Plaza 
Saugus, MA. (6 7) 233 7805 


DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536-0420 109 Brookline Ave. 


near Kenmore Square 
Free parking in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except night games) 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS 

Classifieds. 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTS! & Walden 1120 


CHERYL WHEELER 


Celebrating the release of her new album on Capitol Records 
and Brooks Williams 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29 
8:00 p.m. 


SANDERS THEATER 
Harvard Univ. - Free parking 


TIX: $14.60 in adv, $16.60 at door 





Concericharge. 
FOR INFORMATION: 617/661-1252 




















OFF THE RECORD 


JAZZ 


*xkxk*x*x Duke Ellington, PIANO 
REFLECTIONS (Capitol). The chances to 
hear Ellington in spare settings are few 
and far between, but whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises — be it on the woefully out of 
print Piano in the Foreground or the chill- 
ing late-in-life duets with Ray Brown — the 
master’s graceful technique, and how it 
informed his composing, becomes abso- 
lutely clear. This '53 trio session is a testa- 
ment to measured passion. Every note 
Ellington strikes gives us new focus on 
how he viewed the blues (with a rural ear 
as well as an urban one), and though 
many of his passages carry an informality, 
a profound sense of drama inevitably 
emerges in this music. In some ways 
Duke was our most humane minimalist, 
repeating phrases to bolster emotions, 
allowing the natural decay of the notes to 
resonate with a scad of implications. His 
“Melancholia” is airy, his “Passion Flower” 
stark. But there's a sprightly side to some 
of these pieces as well, and as bassist 
Wendell Marshall and drummer Butch 
Ballard propel the tunes along (especially 
“Dancers In Love"), the joy Ellington found 
in execution and performance is evident. 
With a flick of the wrist he turns a lone, 
upper- register trill into a reason to roll up 
the rug. Now if only CBS would release 
Piano in the Foreground. 

— Jim Macnie 


31/5 Ray Anderson, WHAT BECAUSE 
(Gramavision). Trombonist Ray 
Anderson, with his burnished tone and 
eloquent phrasing, has proven that he’s 
tamed this recalcitrant beast of an instru- 
ment; to his credit, though, he just can't 
resist grooving on the trombone’s freakish 
qualities. He's adept at framing a melody 
in violin-like phrases, as on the elegiac 
“Waltz for Phoebe.” He also recognizes 
the trombone’s unparalleled ability to pro- 
duce sounds that are, in addition to being 
melodic and delightful, remarkably akin to 
flatulence, and uses an amusing assort- 
ment of these bleats, doots, and grunts in 
the audacious “Raven-a-ning.” The disc’s 
showpiece, however, is a plaintive reading 
of “Let's Fall in Love.” Anderson and his 
band (which includes Pheeroan akLaff on 
drums, John Hicks on piano, and Allan 
Jatfe on guitar) eschew the standard 
cheerful approach to the tune, turning it 
into a somber, subtly shaded piece that 
chronicles a romance that just won't bud. 
Anderson's conversational solo, like the 
plea of a petulant child, alternately whee- 
dies, begs, and sulks. He flutters into the 
high registers, only to tumble down to a 
defeated, deflated growl. Mark Dresser’s 
exquisite bowed bass solo is the perfect 
complement: as he draws bow across 
strings, he nearly draws blood as well, 
sustaining his highest, sweetest note just 
long enough to make his trembling, shud- 
dering descent nearly devastating. 
Anderson ends the tune with an elephan- 
tine moan, an affirmation that, though his 
trombone can be a real gas, it can break 
your heart as well. 

— Stephanie Zacharek 





**x%* Yomo Toro, GRACIAS (Mango). 
Yomo Toro is a virtuoso of the 10-stringed 
Puerto Rican lute called the cuatro. Over 
his long career, he’s adapted many Latin 
and American popular styles and compo- 
sitions. Gracias, Toro's second album for 
Mango, features an array of ensemble set- 
tings —horns, Latin percussion, strings 
and synthesizers, and two slick, quavering 
female vocalists. A true master, Toro often 
lays out, as in the title track, where his 
cuatro seems to emerge out of the piano's 
montuno line, and then waits until almost 
the end of the song to dazzle with a few 
bars of polyrhythmic, single-line improvi- 
sation. This album's variety is refreshing, 
though to these ears the tunes work best 
when the backing is restrained, as in 
“Noveleo,” where the mostly percussion 
and bass accompaniment let Dalia Silva's 
impassioned vocal and Toro's cuatro solo 
shine fully. Toro’s blinding flamenco guitar 
foray, “Atrevete,” is also a gem. Most of 
the rhythms here are in the salsa family, 
though on .two tracks — “Se Acabo” and 
“Stop Playing with My Heart” — Toro 
mixes in hip-hop and panting disco vocals 
by Jeanette Dejesus. Toro himself takes 
one lead vocal on the jaunty and humor- 
ous “(When | Die) Don’t Bury My Clothes.” 
‘He shows no signs of flagging soon, but 
just in case he does keel over, be warned, 
he may indeed be back for his duds. 

— Banning Eyre 


**1/5 Poi Dog Pondering, WISHING 
LIKE A MOUNTAIN AND THINKING 
LIKE THE SEA (Columbia). Poi Dog's 
second album is hardly an improvement 
on their first. “The Me That Was Your 
Son,” “The Ancient Egyptians,” and “Big 
Walk” are standouts in concert; here, 
they’re lackluster at best. “U-Li-La-Lu,” 
“Everybody's Trying,” and “Thanksgiving” 
survive in the studio transition, thanks 
mainly to a fantastic rhythm section, the 

guitar work of Adam Sultan and 
Ted Cho, and newcomer John Nelson's 
hyperactive percussion. Two more things 
keep this band down: their relentlessly 
cheery attitude (even on songs about 





Yomo Toro 


death) and the singing of Frank Orrall. 
Orrall’s got a very limited range of notes 
and emotions. Occasionally he over- 
comes his duliness.as a singer (particular- 
ly on “Praise the Lord”), but one can't 
ignore his serious pitch problems. 
Onstage, however, he’s an able, exuber- 
ant frontman, and such troubles can be 
overlooked — if you're willing. 

— Mac Randall 


*xx* Spread Eagle, SPREAD EAGLE 
(MCA). Remember Bang? They were a 
four-piece would-be Van Halen from 
Boston, known locally for “Summertime” 
— not the Gershwin number, but a cutesy 
ode to fun in the sun. Well, they've relo- 
cated to New York, gotten a record deal 
and a new singer (the old one was too 
“George Michael,” you see), and become 
Spread Eagle, a speedy, punchy mosh- 
machine. Life in Babylon must have 
toughened their sound, because their pre- 
vious syrup has ossified into muscle. Not 
that their lyrics aren't still occasionally 
trite: “Scratch like a Cat” is as baboonish 
in a hostile way as any of their old tunes 
were in a more precious fashion. Paul 
DiBartolo is a guitar wizard, though, and 
his workouts are worth the money, speed- 
wise. A must for any of those who 
endured one or all of the many orgies at 
their former palace in Allston, the old 
“chimp-house.” 

— Johnny Angel 


xx 1/5 The Jack Rubies, SEE THE 
MONEY IN MY SMILE (TVT). The spright- 
ly tunes on the Jack Rubies’ second 
album have a sense of melodic elation 
that is highly infectious if not terribly sub- 
stantial; they hover somewhere between 
the arty textural quality of the Church and 
the pure power pop of Flesh for Lulu. lan 
Wright's lilting vocals, trailed by the persis- 
tent bongo patterings of Lawrence 
Giltnane, breeze through songs that 
revolve around the staple themes of life, 
love, and the perpetual struggle to be hip. 
The Rubies seem to have a bit of an Old 
West fixation that manifests itself in oddly 
anglicized country-and-Western flourish- 
es, most obviously in “Western Sky” and 
“Calamity Jane.” Overall, this is sturdily 
crafted pop that kicks up its heels but 
never exerts itself unnecessarily. 


— Sandy Masuo 


"5 Kirsty MacColl, KITE (Charisma). 
This singer-songwriter’s American debut, 
produced by husband Steve Lillywhite, 
serves up razor blades swathed in cotton. 
Her music is a flashback to the head-bob- 
bing folk-rock of the ‘60s, but her lyrics 
slice coldly through a variety of targets 
ranging from “quick and greedy” cowboy 
lovers to a music industry “where medi- 
ocrity excels.” Her favorite targets, though, 
are lovers who disappoint her. She issues 
condemnations without losing the choirgirl 
lilt in her voice. Some listeners may 
accuse MacColl of playing coy, of hiding 
vindictiveness behind sunny vocals and 
bubbly melodies; but she’s more an obser- 
vant artist enjoying a well-justified assault 
on some deserving victims. 

— Gerard J. Waggett 


**1/, Mano Negra, PUTA’S FEVER 
(Virgin). The first US release by this 
Parisian octet is colored by dance music 
from across the world. Think of them as 
akin to the Pogues, after the Pogues have 
downed gallons of Spanish sangria, 
adopted the wit of Pop Will Eat Itself, and 
fielded requests from ethnic Parisians 
while busking along the Seine. World- 
music buffs may laugh at lead singer 
Manu Chao’s attempts to combine French 
rock, Spanish reggae, flamenco, ska, 
punk, go-go, polka, and Arabic chants in 
their pursuit of the perfect “patchanka” 
(dance), but, whether they're singing in 
Arabic, Spanish, French, or accented 
English, Mano Negra would make the per- 
fect grade-A worldbeat soundtrack for a 
trashy American B-movie. 

— Scott Murphy 


CLASSICAL 





*x*k*xk* Leonard Shure, SCHUBERT 
SONATAS (Audiofon). Shure was 80 
years old on April 10, and he’s still per- 
forming some of the most demanding 
piano repertoire. The performances on 
this disc come from his latest recording 
sessions, about a decade ago, and they're 
among his most remarkable. Shure was 
never adventurous in his repertoire. He 
recorded the same central works over and 
over again (Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms) and never went 
in for flashy virtuoso pieces. 

Born in Los Angeles, he studied in 
Europe and made his American debut in 
1933 with the Boston Symphony. In 1941, 
he became the first piano soloist at 
Tanglewood. It's fitting that his first com- 
pact disc should include two of Schubert's 
three great posthumous sonatas. It was 
Shure’s great teacher, Artur Schnabel, 
who first established Schubert's piano 
sonatas in the modern concert repertoire. 
Shure’s grip on the music is so powerful 
it's as if he's daring you to resist him. 

The superlatively engineered perfor- 
mances on this disc are more like live 
performances, with few if any splices. 
Shure is capable of alternating monumen- 
tal power with aching intimacy. It’s amaz- 
ing how the same person can be so strong 
and so delicate. Schnabel never recorded 
the Schubert C-minor Sonata, and Shure's 
performance may be as close to a 
Schnabel performance as we'll ever get. 
It’s a relentlessly dramatic, disturbing 
work. The final movement is a sinister 
tarantella, with descending arpeggios that 
are like the fingers of an icy skeleton slip- 
ping down your spine. 

From these highly charged, emotional 
performances, you'd probably be sur- 
prised to learn, if you've never seen Shure 
in person, that he barely moves when he 
plays. His demeanor is self-effacing, mat- 
ter-of-fact, though his pedaling is as tricky 
as a Fred Astaire dance routine. 
Sometimes you can even hear him singing 
along. And as in all the very greatest per- 
formances, besides singing and dancing, 
the music also grieves. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 


Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from June 22 through June 29. 


SRORom MOR) 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lil: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Class of 1999: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

ll: The of Morelia: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:45, 9:50 

mi: House Party: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 


I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:45, 10:10 

it: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 


ll: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 
720, 9:45 
CHERI (536-2870) 

St. 


|: Gremlins 2: Thurs., 1, 1:50, 3:10, 4:30, 

5:20, 7, 7:30, 9:15, 9:40 (Wed., no 7, 9:15 shows); 

Fri., Sat., 11:45 

ll: Total Recall: Fri.-Mon., Wed., Thurs., 12:50, 

1:20, 3, 3:30, 5:10, 5:45, 7:30, 8:10, 9:50, 10:30 

(Mon., no shows after 5:10 show); Tues., 12:50, 3, 

5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

1: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 

5:30, 7:45, 10 

ii: Robocop li: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:20, 7:50, 

10:10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1, 

3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); 

My Left Foot: through Thurs., 10, 12:15, 2:30, 

‘50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 10 

. 1, 4, 7, 9:50 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 

IV: The oa of an Architect: through Thurs., 7, 

9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: 10 a.m., 

noon, 2, 4 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 

Last Exit to Brooklyn: 10:15, 12:30, et 5, 
20, 9:50 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., 


Vil: Wild Orchid: through Thurs., 10 am., 12:20, 


» 


ze 


4:15, 5:30, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., midnight 
Xi: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:35 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 
|: Longtime Companion: through Thurs., 1:45, 4, 
7, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
it: Tle Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:05, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
lll: Pathfinder: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 5:40, 
7:40, 9:45 ; Fri., Sat., mi 
IV: Monsieur Hire: through Thufs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
V: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 


through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 (Thurs., no 7 p.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45 


BROOKLINE 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 
|; Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 


10 

ii: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 
720, 9:50 

iil: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:10 

IV: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., noon, 


2:20, 5, 7:30, 10 

V: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 


|: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Wil: Robocop fi: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

|: Jesus of Montreal: through Thurs., 5, 7:25, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 

ll: Labrynth of Passion: through Thurs., 6, 8, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 

The Red Balloon and The Golden Fish: Sat., Sun. 
mats., 11:30 a.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle is summering at the Arlington Regent 
Theatre while its home site is being renovated. See 
the Regent listing below for information on current 


Brattle programming. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment Cinemas 
(661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

|: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:35, 
4:35, 7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: Gremlins 2: through Thurs .. hoon, 12:30, 2, 
2:30, 4, 4:30, 7:15, 7:45, 9:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., mid- 


night 
ill: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
through Thurs., noon, 7, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
bag 12:05, 1:45, 3:20, 5:10 

Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
pb 2:15, 4:20 
Vi: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vil: Longtime Companion: through Thurs. 1:05, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vill: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:15, 7:05, 9:40 
IX: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 
X: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. noon, 2:20, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:25; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Xi: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

1: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

i: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 10: Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

lll: Back to the Future iil: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

IV: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Robocop Il: Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 4:50, 
7:25, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45 


LM LISTINGS 





SUBURBS 





ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Gone with the Wind: Fri., Mon., 7; Sat., Sun., 3, 

7:30 

Imamura's Black Rain: Tues.-Thurs., 4:45, 7, 9:15 

Chocolat: Fri. the 29th, 7:30 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

|: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 

4:30, 7:10, 9:15 

ll: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 

4:40, 7:05, 9:30 (Fri., no noon, 2:20 shows) 

iil: Too Beautiful for You: through Thurs., 12:15, 

2:05, 3:50, 5:40, 7:30, 9:20 

IV: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
Thurs., 6:55, 9:15 

V: Q&A: through Thurs., 9:30 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 

11:30 am., 1:10, 2:50, 4:25, 6, 7:45 (Fri., no 11:30 

a.m., 2:50, 4:25 shows) 

Vil: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 12:30, 

2:30, 4:30 (Fri., no 12:30, 2:30 shows) 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Driving Miss Daisy: Fri., Sat. Mon., Tues., 5, 7:05, 

9:10 

Miami Blues: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7:05, 9:10 

The Hunt for Red October: Wed., Thurs., 4:30, 7, 

9:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 1, 2:30, 3:45, 

5, 7, 7:30, 9:45, 10 

li: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 

7:30, 9:55 

- aes Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7, 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General Cinema (508- 
588-5050) 

|: Betsy's Wedding: noon, 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 
9:55 

ll: Dick Tracy: noon, 1, 2:30, 3:45, 5, 7, 7:30, 9:45, 
10 


it: Gremlins 2: 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 7:20, 9:50 

IV: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:20, 9:45 

V: Back to the Future Ili: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 9:55 

Vi: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 


5:10, 7:35, 10 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 
|: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 2:50, 4:50 
ll: Robocop li: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:407, 5, 
720, 9:50, 10:10 
Hil: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 
7:40, 10 
{V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3:10, 5:10 

General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rie. 128, exit 42 
I: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:40, 10 
lt: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 1, 2:30, 3:45, 
5, 7, 7:30, 9:45, 10 
iil: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:30 
DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
I: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 
ii: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
iil: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:35, 3, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
IV: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:40, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 
I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:55, 5:15, 
7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 am. 
ii: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 9:35; 
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V: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

VI: Total Recall: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Back to the Future til: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vili: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IX: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 
Rite. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 1, 3:15, 3:45, 
5:50, 7:30, 8:30, 10 

it: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:45, 1:30, 3:25, 4, 
5:45, 7:15, 8:15, 9:35 

il: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 9:55 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Ries. 3 and 53 

|: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 1, 2:30, 3:45, 
5, 7, 7:30, 9:45, 10 

it: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 
7:20, 9:45 

ill: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 11, 3:45, 7, 9:45 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Betsy's Wedding: through Tues., 7:15, 9:15 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

I: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

- pga Companion: through Thurs., 7:10, 


‘ —— Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897-8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

|: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:30 

ll: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs., 3:30, 7:15, 
9:30 


ill; The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. 12:30, 2 

IV: Robocop Il: —v~ ay 1, 3:30, 7:10, 9:30 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

|: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 9:45 

it: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:45 

ii: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
3:30, 7, 9:45 

IV: Spaced Invaders: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Robocop Il: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

ll: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:45, 
5:15, 7:35, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

ii; Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 
5:30, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

IV: Total Recail: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 
7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:40, 5:05, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 4:55 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508-462-3456) 
82 State St. 

Music Box: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:15 

Born on the Fourth of July: Sun.-Thurs., 8 

A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle: Fri. the 29th, 


7,9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 1296 
Washington St. 

|: Shadow of the Raven: through Thurs., 1, 4:50, 
8:45 

ii: Longtime Companion: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 


8, 9:45 

i; Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:15, 9:30 

IV: Rosalie Goes Thurs., 3, 7 


V: Monsieur Hire: through Thurs., 2:10, 4:05, 6, 
8:10, 9:45 
Vi: Emma's Shadow: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:05 
Vii: The imported Bridegroom: through Thurs., 
1:05, 3:05, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
|: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 
li: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:35 
li: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:40 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 
Rte. 139 
|: Total Recall: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
ii: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
|: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 
4:45, 7:50, 9:45 
ii: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:40, 7:10, 9:40 
Wi: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 
IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:40 
V: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 11:25 
am., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
Vi: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs., 11:40, 2, 
4:35, 7, 9:35 
Vil: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs., 11:50, 2:10, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:45 

Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 


IV: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs. Call for 


V: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
VI: Total Recall: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vili: Back to the Future Ii: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
1X: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XI: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xi: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs. Cail for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 


East india Mall 

|: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs, 7:15, 
9:15 

li: Class of 1999: through Thurs, 7, 9 

fil: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 1, 


3,5 
IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 


V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St, Scituate Harbor 
{: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:20 
4: Gremiins 2: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:10, 9:10 
i: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 
9:15 
IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:05, 9:15 . 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 
ramwreens yim > dingybrar 

Thurs., 12:15, 1:20, 2:50, 
rhs 5:20, Podge phen 10:20; Fri., Sat., mid- 
night, 12:30 a.m. 
i: Betsy's twough Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7225, 9:45; Fri,, Sat., 11945 
Wi: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:20, 1:30, 2:45, ' 
4:10, 5:10, 7, 7:35, 9:30, 40:05; Fri., Sat., 11:50, 
1220 am. 
{V: Gremiins 2: Whwrs., 12:30, 1:45, 3:10, 
4:30, 5:30, 6:50, 7:50, 9:95, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20, 
1220 
V: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
Vi: Total Recall: Thurs., 12:40, 2, 3, 4:15, 
5:15, 7:10, 7:30, 9:20, 10:40; Fri., Sat., 11:15, 12:15 


am. 
Vil: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 2, 4 

Vill: Back to the Future fil: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat. midnight 

IX: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 5:35, 7:40, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10. a.m. 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 

Davis Square, Somerville 

1: Longtime Companion: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:1, 9:15 

il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Sat.-Thurs. 
mats., 12:10, 1:50, 3:30 


ti: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1, 3:30 

ili: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

|: Back to the Future iil: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 7, 
9:30 

ii: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 2, 7:15, 9:30 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

il: Gremlins 2: Mon.-Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

lll: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 

WOBURN, ‘Showcase (933-5138) 


il: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Robocop tl: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vi: Back to the Future Mil: through Thurs. Call for 


Vil: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vili: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs. Call for times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536-1540), 


1126 Boylston St., Boston. Fri.: “Members 
; Works by ‘Genevieve Sprinkle.” Fri. the 
29th: “Work by Deborah Lefkowitz." Films are 
age cing Tickets $5, $4 for BF/VF mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), wy 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 4 and 7 p.m.: The Man Who 
Played God (1932), with Bette Davis. Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), Main 
Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. A series of 
comedy classics concludes Wed.: at 2 and-7:30 
p.m., Genevieve (1954). Free. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. “The Aestival 
Festival '90: The Leading Men” series continues 
Tues. at 6:45 p.m.: The Rainmakers (1956), with 
Burt Lancaster, Katharine Hepburn, and Lloyd 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY (730- 
2368), 31 Pleasant St., Brookline. A series of come- 
dies continues Tues. at 6:30 p.m.: Federico Fellini's 
Clowns (1971). Free. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Mon.: 0.W. Griffith's Intolerance 
(1916). Tues.: Robert Weine's The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari (Germany, 1919). Wed.: at 6 p.m., D.W. 
Griffith's Broken Blossoms (1919); at 8:30 p.m., 
“Early Cinema Shorts (1895-1915).” Thurs.: Fritz 
Lang's Metropolis (Germany, 1926). Fri. the 29th: 
at 7 p.m., Agnes Varda's The Riviera: Today's End 
(France, 1958) and Alain Resnais's Hiroshima mon 
amour (France, 1959); at 9 p.m., Jan Lenica's A 
(France, 1964) and Alain Resnais's Muriel (France, 
1963). Films screen twice nightly, at 6 and 8:30 
p.m., except as noted. Admission $3, $5 for double 
features (discounts for students, seniors, and chil- 
dren). 
HATCH SHELL, Charles River Esplanade, Boston, 
is the setting for outdoor “Free Friday Flicks” at 8:30 
p.m. Fri.: Driving Miss Daisy. Fri. the 29th: indiana 
Jones and the Last Crusade. Call 727-9547 for 


information. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boyiston St., Boston. Fri-Sun., Wed. at 
7 and 9 p.m., and Mon. at 9 p.m.: Idrissa 
Quedraogo's Yaaba (Burkina Faso, 1989). Fri. the 
29th at 7 and 9 p.m.: Derek Jarman's War 
Requiem (Great Britain, 1988). Admission $5, $4 
for ICA members, students, and seniors . 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Recent films from East 
Germany are shown Fri.: at 6:30 p.m., Seduction: 
The Cruel Woman, at 8:15 p.m., Virgin Machine. 
The Museum screens recent Columbian films. 
Wed.: at 6 p.m., Marta Rodriguez's Rebom (1987); 
at 7:40 p.m., Luis Femando “Pacho" Bottia's The 
Accordionist's Wedding. Fri. the 29th at 6 and 8 
p.m.: Sergio Cabrera's Details of a Duel. Films are 
screened in the Remis Auditorium. Admission is $5, 
$4.50 for MFA members, students, and seniors. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellestey. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., Executive Suite (1954), with Barbara 
Stanwyck. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Broken Blossoms (1919). Adapting Thomas Burke's novel The 


Chink and the Child, D.W. Griffith came up with a film so delicate it seems to have been 
made on a single breath. Lillian Gish plays the brutalized daughter of a boxer (Donald 
Crisp). Her fragile beauty attracts the admiration of a tender Chinese (Richard 
Barthelmess) , who is living, like her, in abject poverty in London's Limehouse district. 
Though it's possible to trace the German Expressionist school of filmmaking to this single 
picture, the ironies fall gently, and the theme — the struggle between innocence and 
brute force — is Dickensian. Gish and Barthelmess give exquisite performances; one of 
her scenes (she's locked in a closet by her father) may be the purest expression of terror 
in the history of movies. Plays Wednesday, June 27 at the Harvard Film Archive. 
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THE ACCORDIONIST’S WEDDING 
(1986). The happiest day of Lawrence 
Welk's life. But seriously folks, this film from 
Colombia tells the story of a wandering 
troubador who becomes the object of 
women's affection and men’s anger. 
Directed by Lusi Fernanado ‘‘Pacho”’ Bot- 
tia. Museum of Fine Arts. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MILO AND OTIS 
(1990). See review this issue. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pore. Allston, suburbs. 








*& *& *BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Il! 
(1990). The third and final installment in this 
trilogy revives the mercurial glee, in- 
telligence, and inventiveness of the original. 
Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) has been 
blasted to 1885, sending, via Western 
Union, instructions for Marty (Michael J. 
Fox) to destroy the DeLorean. But Marty 
discovers a tombstone with Doc’s name on 
it and returns to 1885 to save his friend’s 
life. Doc’s plans to escape run afoul when 
he rescues the local schoolteacher (Mary 
Steenburgen), and the two fall in love. 
Having made clear that the issues of 
freedom or love and thus certain death are 
at stake, writer-director Robert Zemeckis 
plays with them and with the wealth of 
anachronisms and generic allusions the 
Western genre allows him, and the result is 
an exhilarating voyage into the timeless 
realm of movieland. There are flaws, notably 
Steenburgen’s role (though she brings an 
impish solidity to it), but Zemeckis is deft 
and tireless in plot contrivance, and the 
darker implications of the story remain. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

* & *& 2 THE BELLY OF AN ARCHITECT 
(1987). Peter Greenaway at his best. This 
film ripples with images of epiphanic 
beauty, weaving a skein of meaning from 
Imperial Rome to present-day Chicago. It’s 
more of a stretch than Greenaway can 
handle, and there are gaps in coherence 
and structure. But his intellectual ambition 
and deft execution astonish more than 
exasperate. Brian Dennehy is a beefy 
Chicago architect en route to Rome to 
organize an exhibition honoring an 18th- 
century French architect, the crowning 
moment of a career that has shown more 
myth than accomplishment. His marriage 
and career break down as, stifled by 
nausea, he grows closer to death, and his 
erstwhile Roman colleague (Christopher 
Lambert) goads him into catastrophe. The 
images, which at first have an assured 
complexity and balance, succumb to de- 
terioration. But the metaphorical clarity 
gives way to a strained, coy, gratuitous 
obsessiveness. Despite the lapses in 
coherence, the film swells with sustaining 
energy and invention. And Brian Dennehy, 
in his best performance, is wrenching, 
bringing to Greenaway's airiness a truculent 
yet tender physicality and depth of soul. 
Copley Place. 

BETSY’S WEDDING (1990). See review 
this issue. Paris, Janus, Circle, suburbs. 

* & &'ABLACK RAIN (1989). Shohei Ima- 
mura’s astonishing film about the bomb that 
fell on Hiroshima and its effect on three 
survivors, opens with a prologue of the 
bomb falling and its immediate aftermath 
that leaves you stunned, beyond shock, 
before jumping five years ahead to the rural 
Japanese village where Yasuko (exquisitely 
played by Yoshiko Tanaka) has moved with 
her uncle and aunt (Kazuo Kitamura and 
Etsuko Ichihara). The story that follows, 
with these two trying to find a husband for 
Yasuko has, on the surface, the placid, 
measured rhythms of an Ozu film. But 
Imamura knows that, having seen the 
horrors of the opening, we can’t easily 
accept the placidity of this life, and the 
distance he maintains is the perfect ex- 
pression of a community of people who 
(though they are dying from radiation 
poisoning) attempt to hold their experience 
at bay. And beneath the movie's peaceful 
surface is Imamura’s own rage heid at bay, 
tempered by his compassionate awareness 


of the all-too-human impulse to deny the 
worst. What prevents the movie from being 
an aesthetic abstraction of experience is 
Imamura’s willingness to look into the abyss 
of his subject matter, and even to find an 
unexpected affirmation. The movie 
bespeaks a deep faith in humanity's ability 
to persist in the face of unthinkable tragedy, 
and in the ability of art to do the same. 
Running Arts at the Arlington Regent. 


Cc 


*&*kk'2zTHE CABINET OF DR. 
CALIGARI (1919). The extravagant painted 
sets of Robert Wiene’s landmark film 
employ the conventions of German Ex- 
pressionism — stark, artificial light and 
twisted shapes — to represent the world as 
seen by a madman. An asylum inmate is 
telling us the story of the carnival mesmerist 
Dr. Caligari (Werner Krauss), who sends 
his somnambulistic slave (Conrad Veidt) 
upon murderous errands. Wiene isn't a 
great director, but this sometimes stiff- 
jointed movie is memorable nonetheless. J 
Harvard Film Archive. 
*&k*K‘ACADILLAC MAN (1990). This 
black comedy with a human heart is a 
vehicle worthy of Robin Williams’s best 
efforts. Williams plays Joey O'Brian, a 
veteran auto salesman at a Brooklyn 
dealership, still in love with his ex-wife 
(Pamela Reed), juggling two mistresses, 
and forced to outsell his own record in one 
day in order to ensure his job when the 
dealership moves to its new location. When 
Larry (Tim Robbins) , the jealous husband 
of one of Joey's co-workers, bursts into the 
showroom with an AK-47 demanding to 
know who's been sleeping with his wife, 
Joey falsely claims he's the guilty party and 
sets out on the biggest sale of his life, trying 
to convince Larry to surrender. Donaldson 
pulls off the transition from shtick to drama 
through a luminous restraint and a focus on 
his actors. Robbins realizes that lack of 
articulation doesn’t mean lack of feeling, 
and both he and Williams are outstanding. 
The rest of the cast, which includes Fran 
Drescher and Lori Petty as Joey’s mis- 
tresses, perform as a supple, richly detailed 
ensemble instrument. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 
*%& XK CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis’s autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a black 
“houseboy’’ (Isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine's point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
lose its center completely. Running Arts at 
the Arlington Regent. 
*&kk‘ACINEMA PARADISO (1989). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s valen- 
tine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmakers 
have done much better. But in its warm, 
inarticulate way, it reminds us of why we fell 
in love with the movies. A middle-aged man 
(Jacques Perrin) returns to the Sicilian 
village where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s projec- 
tionist, Alfredo (Philippe Noiret). Alfredo 
becomes surrogate father to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to the boy's 
teenage self (Marco Leonardi). But his 
adult journey of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, though the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you-can’t-go- 
home-again theme, the movie repudiates 
that. This sentimental journey through the 
land of movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, Arlington, West New- 
ton. 
®CLASS OF 1999 (1990). In this future 
shocker “‘torn from the drama of today’s 
headlines," teenage gangs have taken over 
the areas surrounding America’s high 
schools, and one besieged institution hires a 
corporation that installs robot teachers 





(including the noticeably unrobootic Pam 
Grier) to instil knowledge and discipline. As 
they turn increasingly fascistic, it’s up to the 
movie's hero, a reformed JD, to defeat them 
and the gangs trying to get him to revert to 
his old ways. With Malcom McDowell and 
Joshua Miller (the creepy little kid of River's 
Edge) who looks like The Addams Family's 
Cousin itt without hair. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

*& & XK THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE, 
& HER LOVER (1990). As finely structured 
as a minuet and shot through with startling 
beauty (its nearly fey aesthetization intensi- 
fying its brutality), Peter Greenaway's 
controversial film is certainly his most 
shocking and most polished, but it’s also his 
least disturbing and most superficial. 
Michael Gambon plays Albert, the crude 
cockney thug who holds court in the dining 
room of his restaurant where he terrorizes 
guests, abuses his wife Georgina (Helen 
Mirren) , and throws about the exotic fare 
prepared by his harassed cook (Richard 
Bohringer). When she-spots a refined 
bookseller (Alan Howard) eating by 
himself, she’s smitten and sets in motion a 
finale that combines the delicacy of Babet- 
te's Feast with the revulsion of Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy. Look and effect de- 
termine many of Greenaway's decisions, 
and the movie makes up in shock and 
dazzle for what it lacks in subtext. But 
though Greenaway touches on some of his 
typical themes towards the end, in the end 
it’s little different from a standard vigilante 
movie. It’s hard to swallow, not because of 
its horror but because of its bad taste. 
Nickelodeon, Arlington, Fresh Pond. 


DETAILS OF A DUEL (1988). This Colom- 
bian film, based on a true story, tells the 
story of butcher and teacher, former friends, 
who vow to kill each other. Directed by 
Sergio Cabrera. Museum of Fine Arts. 
*&kk'*DICK TRACY (1990). Exhilar- 
ating, groundbreaking, and flawed, Warren 
Beatty's comic-strip gamble is an 
audacious stretching of the medium only 
occasionally strained by ambition and 
originality. Challenged to re-create the look 
of Chester Gould’s strip, Beatty comes up 
with a Never-Never land as much burnished 
with the magic of childhood memory as 
darkened by the dreams of adulthood. This 
Chicago springs from a_ claustrophobic 
impressionism where everything bleeds 
brilliant colors. Beatty’s performance is 
wooden, but he’s a static eye around which 
the kaleidoscope of gags, grotesques, and 
lush colors revolve. He plays straight man to 
the more entertaining evil shenanigans of 
William Forsythe’s seductively sadistic Flat- 
top, Dustin Hoffman's hapless stooge 
Mumbles, and Al Pacino's Big Boy. The 
contrivances of plot work out with the 
elegance of a mathematical formula. Glenne 
Headly brings something tough and melan- 
choly to the role of Tracy's girl, Tess 
Trueheart, but Madonna, as temptress 
Breathless Mahoney, seems mostly uncom- 
fortable. The passion of the movie is for 
masks and allusions, and the abundant 
movie references are exuberant. Beatty 
exagerrates the ugliness of the world in 
order to uncover the mirth and beauty 
underneath. Charles, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&*k*kXDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford’s film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman) , the 
black chauffeur her son hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) is a flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
You can't imagine better performers in 
these parts. Freeman gives Hoke a gentie- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it doesn’t 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem. 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation as Miss Daisy's son. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Arlington. 


*&k&kXGONE WITH THE WIND (1939). 
It's not great art, but still one of the screen’s 
immortal romances and one of the best of 
all of Hollywood’s sweeping commercial 
epics. With Margaret Mitchell’s Southern 
belles and beaux portrayed by the likes of 
Vivien Leigh, Clark Gable, Olivia De 
Havilland, and Leslie Howard. Directed by 
Victor Fleming (with substantial sections 
done by George Cukor), though the real 
auteur was producer David O. Selznick. 
Also with Hattie McDaniel. & Running Arts 
at the Arlington Regent. 

*& k‘2AGREMLINS 2: THE NEW BATCH 
(1990). Joe Dante shifts the action to New 
York City, and bereft of the small-town 
limitations of the first, the movie shrinks in 
charm and resonance. The film repeats the 
empty pyrotechnics of the original at twice 
the volume and half the wit. Gizmo flees 
when his keeper (Keye Luke) dies and his 
shop is turned over to mega-developer 
Daniel Clamp (John Glover). He winds up 
in an engineering jab that’s taken up 
residence on top of Clamp Tower, where 
he's reunited with old friends and current 
Clamp employees Billy (Zach Galligan) and 
Kate (Phoebe Cates). Soon, the tower is 
filed with grinning, smart-ass homunculi 
eager to exploit the Big City’s potential for 
chaos and sadistic fun. The innocence of 
the first film is dissipated in dubious 
sophistication. And as Dante broadens the 
scope of his gags to include the whole 
modern media experience, they weaken 














and become increasingly gratuitous. With 
suspense and character jettisoned, all that's 
left are cheap laughs and special effects. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


accsnntinnaaninstatieltiteigftiiacamanaatiinccantiniina niet, 
* 2 HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR (1959). 
First the Japanese architecht (Eiji Okada) 
says “You don't know Hiroshima,"’ and then 
the French actress (Emmanuele Riva) says 
“| know Hiroshima," and then the Japanese 
architecht says “You don’t know 
Hiroshima,’’ and then the French actress 
says. . . well, you get the idea. If there was 
ever a movie that proved time is relative, it’s 
Alain Resnais’s ponderous “‘classic’’ of 
these two ill-fated lovers — who meet when 
she goes to Hiroshima to work on an anti- 
war film — which, though only 91 minutes, 
seems to last a lifetime. The pair wander 
through the city, endlessly repeating the 
dialogue quoted above, and it all has 
something to do with the bomb, the modern 
spiritual condition, or whatever the hell you 
like, since Alain Robbe-Grillet’s script is so 
vague you could plug in just about any 
meaning you care to. The key to the movie's 
reputation seems to be that it allowed art- 
house audiences to wallow in an 
aestheticized version of the sort of moody, 
self-pitying Hollywood romance no good 
art-house patron would be caught dead 
going in to see. But the plodding obtuse- 
ness of it all makes it among the most boring 
experiences the movies have to offer. And 
there's something offensive about Resnais 
and Robbe-Grillet’s use of Hiroshima as a 
chi-chi metaphor for contemporary malaise. 
@ Harvard Film Archive. 

*&%HOUSE PARTY (1990). Reginald 
Hudlin started with the simple, appealing 
idea of making a black teen movie free of 
stereotypes. And some scenes accomplish 
this, like the one where the hero Kid (a/k/a 
Christopher Reid) engages in a rap duel 
with his partner Play. But Hudlin's idea of 
not turning his characters into clichés 
seems to be to make them as bland as 
possible, and they aren’t nearly as sym- 
pathetic to their female characters. Worst of 
all is the final scene where Kid, tossed in a 
jail cell with hard cons who want to rape 
him, holds them at bay with a homophobic 
rap. The scene treats people with AIDS as 
the other, and given the projections for the 
disease in the black community, you'd think 
Hudlin would be more understanding. This 
decade's victims could be those teenagers 
whose reputations he’s so eager to defend. 
Beacon Hill. 

*&*x *XTHE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER 
(1990). Tom Clancy's 1984 bestseller was a 
Reagan-esque dream in which a decorated 
Soviet naval hero escapes from the Evil 
Empire to deliver a sophisticated nuclear 
sub into the arms of Uncle Sam. Though 
Gorbachev has upstaged the theme, John 
McTiernan’s film is a winning entertainment. 
Sean Connery, the warmest presence in a 
seasoned cast, plays the Soviet hero (now 
concerned with nuclear war instead of his 
pefsonal grudge against the USSR), and 
Alec Baldwin, in an extremely likable 
performance, is the CIA paperpusher who 
helps him out. The movie has a wonderfully 
intricate plot and a delicious creepiness. 
Charles, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


**k‘:THE IMPORTED BRIDEGROOM 
(1989). Local filmmaker Pamela Berger's 
comedy doesn’t quite avoid the stiffness 
and sentimentality that dogs most films 
about immigrants, but it compensates with 
sly irony, shrewd manipulation of point of 
view, and narrative efficiency. Set against a 
minimally reproduced turn-of-the-century 
Boston, the movie centers on a bourgeois 
landlord (Eugene Troobnik) who, on a visit 
to his native Poland, invites a Talmudic 
scholar (Avi Hoffman) to return with him as 
a surprise bridegroom for his daughter 
(Greta Cowan). The movie has the struc- 
tural elegance of a well-crafted screwball 
comedy, but lacks the detail, grit, and edge 
needed to bring it to life as period drama. 
There seems to be a reserve or reverence 
that finally renders the film soft and vague. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 

*& & & KXINTOLERANCE (1916). When the 
NAACP picketed screenings of The Birth of 
a Nation and accused D.W. Griffith of 
racism, he sank all his money into this plea 
for universal tolerance in an attempt to clear 
himself of the charge. But the movie was 
made with more than just moral conviction: 
split into four intertwined narratives, this 
crazily ambitious film was a daring experi- 
ment that expanded the vocabulary of film, 
though it proved too much for audiences 
and bombed at the box office. The modern 
story, with Mae Marsh and Robert Harron, 
and the Babylon episode, with Constance 
Talmadge and Elmo Lincoin, are the most 
fully developed; Bessie Love stars in the 
Biblical story and Margery Wilson in the 
Huguenots’ tale, both of which have been 
truncated in the years since the picture’s 
original release. Lillian Gish tends the 
cradle, “endlessly rocking,” in the connec- 
tive sequence. % Harvard Film Archive. 
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*&k'AJESUS OF MONTREAL (1989). 
Denys Arcand’s film is about a young 
Montreal actor (Lothaire Bluteau) who is 
asked to stage the Passion play and begins 
to be taken over by the role of Jesus. The 
movie has a Satirical streak, but it wants to 
be a portrait of modern spiritual malaise, 
and it has the sense of adolescent malad- 
justment held up as virtue that limits all 
Christ-figure films. The beautifully staged 
20-minute Passion-play sequence is the 
movie's one triumph, a combination of 
anthropology seminar and magic show that 
plunges us into the savagery the familiarity 
of the tale has deadened us to. Arcand the 
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satirist knows the world makes it impossible 
to live up to Jesus’s standard, but Arcand 
the moralist chooses to see the world as 
being at fault. He's naive enough to suggest 
that actors who have to do work beneath 
their standards are corrupt, and to think 
that poverty is a guarantee against corrup- 
tion. You can't take seriously lofty criticisms 
of the world from a filmmaker who shows no 
desire to live in it. With Rémy Girard and 
Catherine Wilkening. Coolidge Corner. 
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LABYRINTH OF PASSION (1982). See 
review this issue. Coolidge Corner. 

* LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (1990). in 
adapting Hubert Selby, Jr.'s controversial 
novel, director Uli Edel has mistaken 
relentlessness for integrity. The film is a 
parade of beatings, knifings, loud argu- 
ments, and violent sex, with two set pieces 
— police fighting rioting strikers and a gang 
rape. Edel’s pumped-up yet distant ap- 
proach is like an aesthete trying for shock 
value; the movie is both flat and garish, 
stuck between arty expressionism and 
phony naturalism. And Edel and 
screenwriter Desmond Nakano haven't 
found a way to convey the inner life of the 
characters. The cast features a group of 
young performers sprouting acting-class 
dem-dese-and-dose dialect. Next to them, 
Jerry Orbach, playing a corrupt union 
leader, is so effortlessly authentic he acts as 
a lie detector. The one actor who supplies 
what the script doesn’t is Jennifer Jason 
Leigh as the prostitute Tralala. It's a 
performance that starts on the inside and 
works its way out until every affectation 
seems natural. She feels the grit of Selby’s 
Brooklyn streets under her stiletto heels 
every moment she’s on screen. With 
Stephen Lang. Copley Place. 

*&* KLONGTIME COMPANION (1990). 
The first mainstream film about AIDS is not 
going to please everyone who sees it, but 
then it shouldn't have to bear that burden. 
Writer Craig Lucas and director Norman 
René tell the story of AIDS as it has affected 
the community they know, the well-off New 
York gay community. Rather than preach to 
the converted, they tell their story without 
editorializing, presenting the gayness of the 
characters as a given from the first moment. 
In episodic structure, covering one day in 
each year from 1981 to 1989, the film 
follows seven gay men and one straight 
woman. The characters have become a 
family unto themselves with the oldest 
couple, middle-aged David (Bruce 
Davison) and Sean (Mark Lamos) as 
surrogate parents. As the plague spreads it 
causes them to react more in helplessness 
than in anger. The filmmakers subtlety and 
tastefulness are admirable, though often 
too cautious. The movie is most alive when it 
is confronting death, most powerful in a 
harrowing sequence where David, caring at 
home for the withered and barely sentient 
Sean, eases his lover out of his misery with 
pleas to ‘‘just let it go."" Davison nearly 
walks off with the picture; Lamos brings 
pathos without sentimentality to Sean, and 
there are also good performances from 
Campbell Scott and Mary-Louise Parker. 
Nickelodeon, Fresh Pond, Somerville 
Theatre, West Newton. 


THE MAN WHO PLAYED GOD (1932). 
Bette Davis plays a music student who 
stands by her teacher (George Arliss) 
when he begins going deaf. Directed by 
John G. Adolfi. Boston Public Library. 
kkK'AMETROPOLIS (1926). Fritz 
Lang's sci-fi classic about a mechanized 
city of the future is, visually, one of the most 
imaginative of all silent films, though the 
story is a rather ludicrous parable of class 
warfare. In a vast underground city full of 
lights and machines and futuristic gim- 
cracks, a dictator and an evil mad scientist 
join forces to crush a workers’ revolt. 
Featuring an unbelievably caliow hero (he 
wears knickers) and a female android who 
winks at the camera. % Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*& kk XMONSIEUR HIRE (1969). Patrice 
Leconte’s film about a meek and mysterious 
tailor (Michel Blanc) whose sole pleasure is 
gazing into the window across the courtyard 
at the lovely, self-involved Alice (Sandrine 
Bonnaire, in a performance of impeccably 
balanced sensuality, menace, and com- 
passion) , doesn’t add any new insights to 
the film's that reflect on cinema's essential 
voyeurism. Nor will its plot twists raise 
anyone's blood pressure. What distinguish- 
es the film is its lingering pathos, and its 
sublimely tragic portrait of obsession, isola- 
tion, and betrayal. When Alice discovers 
Hire watching her, she’s titillated instead of 
revulsed, but her attempts to break through 
to him are complicated by her boytriend and 
the murder of a neighborhood girl for which 
Hire is the chief suspect. Leconte is more 
interested in poetic stasis than thrills; his 
direction is etiolated, rhythmic, and 
meditative. The film is at times more 
mannered than eloquent; at it’s best it is like 
chamber music clouded with irresolvable 
sadness. And Blanc is luminous. Seldom in 
recent films has an actor expressed so 
much without words or gestures. Nickel- 
odeon, West Newton. 

MURIEL (1963). Alain Resnais’s film about 
a middle-aged widow (Delphine Seyrig) 
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haunted by the memory of Muriel, a girl 
tortured to death in Nigeria. Harvard Film 
Archive 
kk kKXMURMUR OF THE HEART 
(1971). Louis Malle’s autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest films 
about the conflicting emotions of family life 
ever. The 15-year-old hero Laurent (Benoit 
Ferreux) is the youngest son of a proper, 
reserved gynecologist (Daniel Gélin) and 
Ciara (Lea Massari), his carefree Italian- 
born wife. His two older brothers are 
hellions who enjoy all their bourgeois 
privileges while maintaining an impolite 
contempt for bourgeois stuffiness. Clara 
has no use for the conventions her husband 
tries to maintain and the boys love her for it, 
none more so than Laurent. Clara and 
Laurent are mother and child, confidants, 
and above all soulmates. It makes sense 
that the two of them end up in bed (in one 
ot the most tender loss-of-innocence se- 
quences ever filmed) because incest here is 
an apt metaphor for the jumbled, in- 
separable feelings we all have toward our 
families. Massari gives a warm, full per- 
formance, and Ferreux draws you in past 
Laurent’s brattiness. And Malle seems 
genuinely amused and appalled at this 
portrait of himself as a young man; his 
honesty bespeaks a faith in the audience. 
The movie brims with a _ recognizable 
mixture of love and annoyance, bickering 
and forgiveness, tolerance and exaspera- 
tion. & Running Arts at the Arlington 
Regent 
*& & & KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that's been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
)'Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
as only one working limb, his left foot, a 
tinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
pirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Sonnaughton is bracingly unsentimental, 
and Sheridan's imagery resonates; he has a 
fully formed sensibility that isn’t like anyone 
else's. And Day Lewis’s performance is 
sheer genius. There's an interplay of wit and 
passion in what he does and he invests 
Shristy’s feistiness with a sly jokesterism. 
3 a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He's ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. With the 
intuitive, understated actress Brenda 
Fricker and the late Ray McAnally, in a 
superb send-off performance, as Christy's 
nother and father. Copley Place. 


Oo 


*%2 OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS (1990). 
Piaying a con man who, on the lam from the 
Mob, shams his way into the affections of a 
corporate magnate (Robert Loggia) and 
his family, Dana Carvey shows none of the 
almost possessed comic talent that has 
distinguished his impersonations on Satur- 
day Night Live. As current comedies go, this 
picture isn’t gross or mean-spirited, but 
watching a comic as sharp as Carvey play a 
nice guy is dispiriting. Directed by Donald 
Petrie. Arlington. 











PATHFINDER (1989). See review this 
issue. Nickelodeon. 

* PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 
a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
you don’t catch the resemblance right 
away, a dozen coy references in the 
dialogue will clue you in), this romantic 
comedy stars Richard Gere as a corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks fly 
and they fall in love (i.e., Gere stares into 
space while Roberts chirps Prince songs in 
the bathtub). Then they face the old 
bugaboo about whether he can respect her 
after paying for it and she can ever believe 
he'll see her as anything other than a $50 
whore. Let’s hope she’s sharp enough to 
get a better deal than Ivana. Directed by 
Garry Marshall. Charles, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


ROBOCOP 2 (1990). See review this issue. 
Cinema 57, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 











SEDUCTION: THE CRUEL WOMEN 
(1985). A professional dominatrix smashes 
sexual stereotypes. Watch out! Directed by 
Elfi Mikesch and Monika Treut. Museum of 
Fine Arts 
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*& *& XK TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES (1990). The origin of the heroes of 
comic books and TV cartoons is recounted 
in this live-action movie which also tells of 
their discovery by an intrepid television 
reporter (Judith Hoag) who, along with a 
hockey-stick-wielding vigilante (Elias 


; Koteas) , aids the Turtles against a gang of 


teenage, non-mutant, ninja thieves. Charac- 
ter development is too much to ask for in a 
movie like this, but there are glimmers of 
individual traits and motivations, and, in the 
character of Raphael, a bit of the subversive 
spirit of the Kevin Eastman/Peter Laird 
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“EXTRA! 


TRACY IS TOPS. 


WARREN BEATTY creates the 
best comic strip movie yet. 









A gangland drama of wit, 
grace and unique visual style. 


All this and AL PACINO, 
DUSTIN HOFFMAN and a 
knockout MADONNA, too. 


IT’S GREAT MOVIE MAKING.” 


—TIME MAGAZINE, Richard C 


““DICK TRACY’ 
IS A TRIUMPH FOR 
WARREN BEATTY. 


A visually stunning film 
that is a joy to behold. 
Dick Tracy lives!’ 


—TODAY SHOW, Gene Shalit 
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at the Museum of Science, Science Park. 
Boston Tickets: $6. adults, $4. children 4-14. and semors 
Advance reservations recommended. Call 523- 
6664. with MasterCard or Visa. one day in advance 
Showumes Mon I, 1,2, 3. Tues.-Thurs Hl. 1.2.3.7.8 
Fro 4.2 3.7 8.9: Sat 10. 12,1 2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9 
Sun #1, 12. 1. 2.3.4.5. 6.7.8 Also showing. The First 
Emperor ot China: Mon. 4; Tues -Thurs 4.9; Fri. 4.6. 10 
Sat 10. Sun 9 Garage parking avaiable day and evening 
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comic book surfaces. There’s even a 
barrage of witty pop-culture jokes, and 
visual allusions to other movies in the comic- 
book-adaptation genre that transcends the 
obvious appeal to pre-teens. It’s not 
Batman, or even Bill and Ted’s Excellent 
Adventure, but it is entertaining and fun, 
even for people who dropped ‘‘awesome”’ 
from their vocabularies years ago. Copley 
Place, Arlington, Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 

*&XTIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (1990). 
It's certainly outrageous, but the outrage 
feels calculated, as if writer-director Pedro 
Almodé6var were consciously trying to live 
up to his bad-boy reputation. This story 
about a young man (Antonio Banderas) 
released from a mental hospital who 
kidnaps a movie actress (Victoria Abril) 
and holds her hostage in her apartment until 
she falls in love with him, feels tired and 
constrained, even.a little sour. Almodévar 
wants us to understand that Abril’s bonds 
are the ties of romantic love made literal, 
and that when she comes to love Banderas, 
they will be replaced by new, unseen bonds. 
The trouble is that we're watching a woman, 
fearing for her life, held against her will. The 
movie isn't hateful, but its ominous, creepy 
tone is the opposite of the director's 
cheerful hedonism. And Almodévar, whose 
films celebrate the pleasures of sexual 
freedom, doesn’t warm to his material. Jose 
Luis Alcaine’s cinematogrpahy gives the 
film a luscious pop-primary look, but it’s 


.icing on a rather glum cake. The film is 


obsessive in a resigned way. iNickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Allston. 

*TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR YOU (1990). 
From the start, Bertrand Blier’s deadening 
movie seems done in by sexual melancholy. 
There's none of the ebullient celebration of 
romantic pursuit and romantic pleasure that 
fueled his earlier films. Gérard Depardieu 
plays Bernard, a well-to-do garage owner 
who falls for his plain temp secretary, 
Colette (Josiane Balasko) , leaving behind 
his non-comprehending perfect wife Flor- 
ence (Carole Bouquet). Florence's flaw- 
lessness is supposed to leave Bernard no 
room for further happiness, but Balasko has 
a relaxed, earthy presence and Bouquet is 
made to look’ tense and angular, so the 
attraction is obvious and everything else a 
mystery. The film constantly veers off into 
fantasy sequences done from no discernible 
point of view, and though Philippe 
Rousselot’s Panavision photography is 
gorgeous, a movie that looks this good just 
makes you focus more on how slipshod the 
director's work is. Blier has been a soldier in 
the sex wars for too long; he's fighting the 
same battle out of habit without believing 
there’s anything left at stake. Arlington. 
*&XTOTAL RECALL (1990). Paul Ver- 
hoeven’s sci-fi blockbuster turns metaphor 
into gimmicks and special effects. The 
movie has the bloated cheesiness only $50 
million can buy and just enough inspiration 
and brilliance to recall the totality of its 
betrayal. Arnold Schwarzenegger plays a 
21st century construction worker plagued 
by a recurrent nightmare of Mars. When he 
goes to a company to have a fake memory 
resembling his dream implanted in his brain, 
another self, a real secret agent from Mars 
pursued by enemies, takes over, thrusting 
him into the middie of an insurrection 
against a despotic Martian mining com- 
pany. For the film to have credibility, the 


working stiff, and the perverse possibilities 
of his search for identity (as well as the 
narrative coherence) are lost in 
meretricious gore. Verhoeven works hard to 
make the film meaningful, but beneath the 
battles and the outlandish settings, the 
question, ‘‘Who am !?"’ seems not only 
irrelevant but ridiculous. With Sharon Stone 
and Rachel Tictoin. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 
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THE VIRGIN MACHINE (1988). A feminist 
road movie that follows its heroine from 
Germany to San Francisco. Directed by Elfi 
Mikesch and Monika Treut. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 








@WILD ORCHID (1990). If you go expect- 
ing a dose of hothouse camp you'll feel 
cheated. Like 9¥ Weeks (whose producer 
and co-writer, Zalman King, co-wrote and 
directed this film) the movie, this time that 
old number about a young, innocent 
heroine ushered into a world of sensuality 
by a mysterious stranger, is a crashing bore. 
The young lamb is Caré Otis (who has a 
wide, suggestive mouth and no talent to 
speak of), as a young lawyer hired by a 
New York businesswoman (Jacqueline 
Bisset, in tailored suits with shoulder pads 
that would look excessive on Ickey Woods) 
to heip her salvage a redevelopment deal in 
Rio. There, Bisset sets Otis up with an 
enigmatic associate (Mickey Rourke, in- 
duiging in the sort of smug posing that 
doesn't convince people he’s an .often 
underrated actor) who puts her through a 
series of sexual mind games but is too seif- 
involved to get physical when she's ready 
to. The first sex scene is a hoot, but the 
pseudo-psychological game playing that 
follows isn't. Neither is its racist use of 
Brazilians for their primal (read: jungle) 
passion, or its sexist message that any 
woman is ready for all sorts of quasi-sexual 
humiliation. The movie keeps promising 
something a lot kinkier than it delivers, but 
the heat of passion is doused by the cool of 
chic. tt’s designer fucking. Copley Place. 


Y 


YAABA (1980). See review this issue. 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 
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Professi 
Affordable Prices" 
Lifetime Updating 


Visa, en, 
Ameresn! can Expres 
Free consultations & 


price quotes, call... 
oe SQUARE 
520 Comm. Ave. Suite 312 
WN 
423-2529 
59 Temple Place, Suite 611 


CAMBRIDGE 
497-4988 


NORTH SHORE 
508-777-9404 


FRAMINGHAM Route 9 
872-2941 


NASHUA 
603-882-8377 


SPRINGFIELD 
413-734-7090 


WORCESTER 
792-3255 


OPPORTUNITIES 


National Producer/ 
Writer/Promoter 
of pop music has 

Openings for interns 
to assist with 
production/PR/ 
management, Etc., 
full or part time. 
Great education 
with pay. 


HEALTHY 
NON- 
SMOKING 


by participating in 
short-term 
metabolic studies 
at MTRA in 
Jamaica Plain. 
Free room & board 
plus generous 
compensation. 
Call for more 
information 
weekdays 
9AM-5PM 
at 522-0303 


weave 


WE'VE GOT YOUR 
NUMBER! 


Ten year old fundraising firm is 
seeking caller representatives 
for our programs which raise 
funds for prestigious non-profit 
organizations. Weekend shifts 
available. Guaranteed hourly 
pay & bonuses. Convenient red 
ne Cambridge location. 


Call 
576°6100 


M-F, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
New Boston Group 


WORK WITH THE 
BESTSELLERS!! 
Assistant Bookstore Manager 


Full time flexible schedule is now 
available in‘a lively downtown 
bookstore. Duties include staff 

supervision plus opening and/or 
closing responsibilities. Bookstore 
experience is preferred—retail 
experience is required. Good pay and 
benefits include health and dental 
insurance, generous employee 
discounts, profit sharing plus more. 
Please apply NOW IN PERSON: 


Coens 
opley Place 
Boston, MA 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


PRODUCTION/RECORDING 
TECHNICIAN 


Laser entertainment company 

seeks detail-oriented ba 

with 4 year degree and minimum 

: ears experience In commercial 
, 3/4" video, and/or audio 

Hh tn Res to join creative 

d nt. Primary r nsi- 

bil are recording digital, audio 

Information onto videotape, 

editing, duplicating, trouble- 

oom a. maintain 1g equipment, 

and supporting other production 

functions. Non-smoking office. 

No calls please 

Send resume with salary history to: 


IMAGE ENGINEERING 
ee 


Dept. A, 10 moc Street, 
Somerville, MA 02143. 


We are a group of committed environmental activists with 
chapters in 25 countries. We are looking for individuals who 
are committed to a cleaner, healthier environment and want 
to make a living working for what they believe in. 


Phone canvass (part time) 
Call Barry at 983-0808 


Door canvass (full time) 
Call Ingrid at 983-0606 


TULA LUT TAPED 


“RESTAURANTS: 


335 Harvard Street 
Brookline 


DELIVERY DRIVERS 


If you have... 


¢ A Good Vehicle 
e A Clean Driving Record 
e A High Energy Level 


And are responsible, know 
Brookline streets or can read 
a map and would like to 
deliver to Brookline homes... 


Stop by from 10am—12pm 
or 2pm-6pm!!! 


Ask for Jane, Kathy, or Audrey 


No phone calls please 
EOE 


QVERWEIGHT MEN 


Ages 18 to 55 
Earn $1,425.00 


Investigational Drug Study 


MTRA, a clinical research firm in Boston, 
is currently seeking overweight but 
otherwise healthy men to participate in 
a3 week live-in research study. 

Call for more information weekdays 
9 a.m. - 5 p.m. at (617) 522-0303 


MIKA 


408 S. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 
WORD PROCESSORS 
WE WANT YOu!!! 


» Mass 11 
- Word Perfect 5.0 
- Samna 


Short & Long Term Assignments Available 
Te 


CALL: BOSTON 451-0058 


VOLT TEMPORARY SERVICES 
59 Temple Place 


AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 
$24,000 TO $65,000 


e Men & Women Ages 18 to 30 

* U.S. Citizen * H.S.Grad. or G.E.D. 
* No Aviation Experience Required 
¢ Positions are Available Nationwide 
+ Full Pay/Expenses while Training 


Call For Free Information (24 hours) 


(617) 695-8090 


ATC Education Center 


ii 


atee «ce~ 


JUNE 22-28, 1990 


Walnut Street 
es Inc. 


professionals 
an our conn ly based residences, 
apartments, — 
for mentally retarded adults 
great work environment, in-service 
training and benefits make the Walnut 
Street Center an excellent place 
to pursue a rewarding career. 


‘Head Manager Co-Op Apartment 
$17,500 


« Weekend Residential Positions 
up to $15,500 


« Weekday Residential Positions 
up to $15,000 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume to: 
Personnel 
Wainut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
AAJEOE M/F/H/V 


IBM 
Programmer 
Training 


¢ Change your career path 
¢ Upgrade your skills 
¢ Acquire IBM mainframe 
skills in 8 weeks 
i GLO): 10) Ors | Os Ora @s ( Ohm Ft) 
or DB2 
Pe biitisam od samtilieaiuce, 
¢ Hands-on, accelerated 
process 
We offer excellent placement 
service, resume preparation, 
housing, and financial aid. 


“EVENING ; cou RSES NOW AV: AILABLE. | 


Don’t let this opportunity pass you 
by! Classes begin soon. Call Marcia 
Kadish at 508-649-9731 today. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Wr Corporate 
Education 
Orsileas 


Tyngsboro, MA 01879 
An equal opportunity attirmative action 


$800 PER WEEK 
AFTER TRAINING 


(if qualified) 
Telemarketers 
Outside Sales Reps. 


Progressive, high energy Cellular company has 
bey openings. experience neces- 
sary. Eam $400 salary during full training and a 
higher salary with experience. 

Mandatory wpe — period required of 
oll outside sales 

Attend an itomatina serene oe on Monday. 

T or at Telexcel 
Corporation, 52 Cummi mings . Wobum, MA 
01801, of call iy) 7) 938-9119, ext. 237 to set up 
© personal interview. 


* “TEL 
A a eS 


Rr FS NN 


Display Advertising 536-5390 x280 





- 0 acheive teense bes Ak U i : 
@ THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 





ILI EE ERS 
BUSINESS ENTRY-LEVEL SALES/ 
OPPS Leading § IDI calmare 


| a manufacturer seeks bright, 
ants and all other ° 


individual for tele- 
tions. Hi Now!!! 
marketing and related siaes 
1600-926 a7 on s-161 ° Sou have. 
Amazing recorded message. least one year of prior busi- 
Make $100 a dey at home. ness 6 . 
(617) 695-7040 2 office geet 





floor opportunity 
motivated, enthusiastic per- 
son that has had some ex- 


to MIDI and sales. 
Prease respond with resume 
to: Human Resources. TTS, 


PO Box 760, Watertown, MA 
02272 


A No nonsense way to $500 
a day. Send $1 and BASE to: 
Paul & irene 51 Pleasant St. 
Box 66, Maiden MA 02148 


EARN $300-$500 per wk 
Books at 
615-473-7440 Ext. 8723 


a"S 


working at home! Send nd sel 

















Se alg stamped RA 

5735 Cacunon PL sa28t GENE L 
EMPLOYMENT 

on wor weer Noon <a 

en at ex- 

perience. For free infor- ACCOUNTANTS- 

ciampederwaapeto MAS. Place youre sg 

: M. As- jace job listing in New 

soc: Poe 87368, Dept 32-5, England's largest weekly. 

Canton, MI! 48187 267-1234 

Earn good 

envelops. SASE J&D yong 

8 Fairmnt Ave HP, MA 02136 Admin. Asst. 

Earn up to $10,000/month MUSIC INDUSTRY 

working part time out of Full time entry-level position 

home. Call 617-499-8688 for individual w/ exc typing 
= wpm), communica- 

GOV JOBS, $700 wkly to anizational & tele- 

-ranspad  ¢ Many Occupa- phone ills. Calt 254-0007. 

call 1-800-926-8447 ex CLERICAL & GENERAL EM- 


PLOYMENT. Earn $300- 
/jwk. Call 1-976-PAYS 


E-167 
$600 
24hrs/day. ($3 max fee) 




















Noprenouriat pone waneny CONSTRUCTION 
to earn $3K-$10K/mo P/T in 1-900-228-8900 
own home. Call CONSTRUC to LS 
617-576-8825 for 24hr Nd to Hire 1-900-; 
— np. 1-900-226-8900 
exp. 1- 
New Credit Card MLM 
Guaranteed MasterCard eg tag inane 
¢tm), wee a 1-900- DRYWALL 
Or gimmicks. 800- 72. HANGERS & FLOATERS To 
r 
ALLTYPES AVAILABLE 1900-2 DRIVERS 
up to $2000 wily needed, 1-900-226-8900” 
+600. 7 ox €-101 MAINTAINANCE WORKER 
$6/hr. Now hiring. 
PROFESSIONAL _ |.:00-226-2000. ‘Wane: 
HOUSE To $8.50/hr. 
EMPLOYMENT Benefits. immediate. 
OPPS 1-900-226-8900. MANAGER 
TRAINEES to $30k. 
gi to $25. Gonstn. b- 
Classifieds nel you. Onin med. _ 1-900-226-8900 
the er 267-1 UTILITY WORKER To 
for Robert $10.48/hr. Entry Level. 
1-900- : 
atone Cooranatr, — TolCo tit $18 on ph bi. 
for | Rowing Inc, is not a job offer an 
non-profit rowing or- employ 100% 
ganization, F/T. thru Oct, “sted a cot oben 
og ee of- TCS Services 
ice, publications, volun- 
teers, budget. Letter, re- RUISE 
sume, 2 refs: C.R.I. Box $300 to RiT wkly 
2604, Camb 02238-by 7/2 te 
ENTRY LEVEL er Oteet Stuffing 
SALES envelopes at home. Be your 


if you're seeking recent col- 
lege Graduates for your en- 
Wy level positions call 

7-1234 and place a help 
wanted ad in the “© HIRE 


perience. For 
self addressed stamped 
evelope to: Allstate Mailers, 
POB 89b Palisades Park NJ 


AUTHORITY”. 07650. 
Nat. peng } pen PT, a, 
at. CO. expanding; air & ae. 


water envirnm'l systems 
Managerial person nded to 
hire, train & market in NE. 
$20-40K P/T, greater than 
$60K F/T for right person. 
Bonuses, car $, etc. Peggi 
Robart, 617-965-1605 


ORGANIST NEEDED! 
Phillips Congr Church, Wat, 
Thurs eve rehersals, Sun 


morn serv, salary. More 
info, Nancy 26-4026 


6 . F under 30.2: 668 


EXCITING JOBS IN ALASKA 
hiring Men and Women. 
Summer, years round, fish- 
ing, canneries, logging, 
mining, construction, oil 
companies, skil- 
led/unskilled. Transpor- 
tation. Six hundred plus 
wkly. Call Now, 
1-206-736-7000 ext 263-62. 


@ TRAFFIC 
COORDINATOR 


Immediate opening for a 
well organized and detail 
oriented individual to work 
in our fast paced 
ADVERTISING TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT. 


1 year media or agency 
traffic experience a plus. 
Send resume and salary 
history to: DEPT JM 


Pheenix 


126 BrooklineAve., 
Boston, MA 02215 


EOE/MF 











FEMALE VOLUNTEERS 


NEEDED 
for research studies. Ages 
18-40; on no oan 
regular menstrual cycles; $ 
compensation. 
617-726-5387 MGH. 


nee HAIRCUTS 
Dellaria Salons seeks mod- 
els for free wy Loe 








eves. 6:30 —y~ 
Ave Boston 1004 pi ap- 
pointments. 

INTERNS! 
Work in a ! 
a — 
ition. Fantasia . 
Call Jessica, 262-4150. 
HARV SQ RM for M 25+ coll 
grad in exch for 10hrs/wk w/ 
disturbed youth, 9 


SSS 

Models Consulting Firm 

looking for new faces all 
s M & F for fashion and 
266-5221 


$300-2000 WORE: = 








Applications Accepted 
Outdoor Adventure Program 
for court aquainted youths. 
Physical stamina a must. 
Rock climbin ropes 
coures, camping ive-in pro- 
gram. vou te round. Exc. 
Salary. Mr. Real A. Richard, 
Homeward Bound, OFF 
RTE. 6A, Brewster, Ma 





‘oon SEPM sor 
P/T. Joy of Movement, mem- 
bership incl. 266-5643. 


SUMMER JOBS 

15-40 hr. fashion distribution 
sales Co. Various 
no exp nec 566-65 


SUMMER JOBS 
CLEAN UP BOSTON 


HARBO! 
National | ag 
now time cone soot 


2-10p.m. 
pears For interview 
call, 232-! 


Serna santo aa0o we 


7 a staff Fight for for tar ta 7 
environmental protection, 
lower insurance. Sum- 
mer/permanent-training. 
2-10pm. 617-864-9813. 











HELP WANTED 
Call the Massachusetts 


county joe line. 


4 7 
ry ee fee. Hi 

warehouse help, drivers, 
mechanics, janitors, security 


Raveom wien, 
EARTH DAY 


HAS ONLY 
JUST BEGUN 


We are now hiring for our 
public outreach staff. 
2:30-10pm. $200-350/wk. 
Boston call ingrid 
617-983-0606, Amherst call 
Sue 413-256-1439. (equal 
Opportunity employer) 
GREENPEACE 


ACTION 





ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


Models, Dancers and F, 
Call Paul 12-7, 617-286-2400 
or send photo to Kosmos, 
POB 867 W. Newbury MA 
01985 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-869-7336 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


21 years or older. No ex- 

perience neccessary. 

at Naked Eye Cabaret 

Washington St, Boston, 
426-7462. 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


Dancers wanted, travel req. 
Earn $1500/wk 
1-800-255-0512 








ANTASY CO 

looking for female to answer 

phone. Days. Should live on 

fhe Nort Shore. Also 

to do calls, 

ae hts. Call 
17330-8045 for details. 





MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU! 
PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 

ONE WEEK.. 


Take advantage of the 


GUARANTEE or place your 
commercial ad for more than 
one insertion One survey 
showed that more than 50% of 
our advertisers received the 
majority of the responses 
after the second appearance of 
thew ad 


Phoenix 
Classifieds 


267-1234 
















DIRECTORY. 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 
eT 
ANSWERING 
SERVICES 


AFTER HOURS 
Limousines, aterers, 


Games, Deliveries & 









TRUMPETER AV. 

for all page peo i 
lessons for all ages. 
Steve at 738-5452 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 


mm guarant 
Card w/ no 
msg call 617-5 


alt STER CARD/VI 
redit? No problem 
a review and list of banks 
that issue secured credit 
cards Send $5 to Data Re- 
search Of NE Pob 924 
Durham NH 03824 


DATING 


is in your 

area. Don't just daydream. 
all 717-848-1 

PLATIME Dating Service 

POB 3355 York PA 17402 


RUSSIAN-POLAND-SCAN- 
DINAVIA-SOUTH 
AMERICAN, etc.: Worldwide 
link between unattached, 
educated men/w 
SCANNA INT'L. 4-BP. 
PITTSFORD, NY 14534. 
(716) 586-3170 


TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261 
976-DATE 
Jewish | 
national, Local, 
800-442-9050. 


jaster- 
1 24-hr 





inter- 
all ages 





Men Call @1¢976¢2211 

Women Call @1 ©976¢ 2233 

Women Place Ads No Fee 
617° 621° 1727 

Men .99/min Women .69/min 


Alternate Lifestyles 
1#9767676 © 99/min 


Man to Man 
1°976¢ 2626 @ .99/min 
















Boston's 
Easiest Way 
to Meet New 
Singles 


eEasy eQuick 
eFast Response 
eCompletely 

Cc dential 


Browse Thru Hun- 
Personal 














Specializing in 
Romentie Mating 


DISCREET 
Through the Mail 


IN-HOME 
Video a 
Service 
for Gay Men 
& Women 
Call now for our 
free brochure & 
more information. 


800-UR LOVED 
800-875 -6833 






















TO MEET YOU 


1-976-2220 


$1 MIN. 617 + S08 AREA CODE 
24 MRS by ARISTIDE 








































wnetebes TINE OUCH YE 


your ideal person. It's fun 
and easy. 


ire 6- ) 
65 cents min. 
$3 first min. 


WE CAN TALK TO 
YOUR HEART 


1 
(1- 
REAL PEOPLE WITH 


HESSD NEE Some per 


min. $3 first min. 


INTER-RACIAL 


DATING! 
Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
a Som ym ty oo or 


PO 4. per tai8. ST Grants Chicago 








IL. 60681-1218. 

Hee prmagrmeee  y 
coming in duly. W you neve 
coming in ve 
coe eae fun, 


cheap or expensive, please 
send to 


Mak soa, Ne 


RUSSIAN-POLAND-SCAN- 
DINAVIA-SOUTH 
AMERICAN, etc.: Worldwide 
link between unatached, 
educated INTL F 56 4BP. 
SCANNA INT’ 

PITTSFORD, “WY 14534. 
(716) 586-3170 


Jewish 
national, Local, 
800-442-9050. 





a cae 
"ROMANCE is back in your" 


area. Don't i 
all 717-846- io” 
Service 


POB 3355 York PA 17402 





1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


DATING QUICK 
increase the odds of 
your ideal person. it's fun 
and easy. 


ere aBe) 


65 cents per min. 
$3 first min. 





WE CAN TALK TO 
YOUR HEART 


1 L 
(1-976-3335) 





REAL PEOPLE WITH 


BB SO NE” Cons pe 


cents per 
min. $3 first min. 


HOME 
SERVICES 
CLEANERS 


House/apt. Cleaning Fastre- 
liable teacher who loves to 


RE ee 
PAINTERS 
PROFESSIONAL 





and white. Totall 
fessional. Call 322. 


oat coneminenepaase 
MISCELLANEOUS 
gar L ACTRESSES 


ord mailing 

$40 check or mone 
ae ie C & F Box 224 
Providence Ri 02905 


MOVERS 
A-1 LOW RATE 


Storage, pianos,boxespack. 
NE.NY,NJ,PA,DC,FL+West. 
Lic. & insured. 427-7767 








MOVING? 


Man. &:16' Man 





“JUNE 22, 1990 
























































































— SS 
CHARLESTOWN loft, 3 mo. 
MOTION MO’ Ss APARTMENTS free rent w/lease. 2200-9200 
Local or long dist. Gantenes | 4 ideal 2 artists, 
efficient service. 277-0525 din, kit, bsmnt. July free. By Photographers, wood- 
1-800-412-4244 Caner soaTere’” ” working, te, From $975/mo, 
ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, CHARLESTOWN, nr City 
ALL apts rh now & Sept, Sq, , New 2BR a4 
AMERICAN also. No Fee. Call yoy i oS ee safe nbrhd, 
Viado, 734-0905 $900, imo. 
MOVERS No Fee. 9/1. 508-668- 
oe tee ‘ON/Cambridge, now 
ee & 9/1. Lrg selection, 5-7BRS Gye sea Quaint 
Long in hses. $1600 & up. 2 . Waterfront Area: 
—— 3BRs avi, walk to B-school x 
RE, 731-2211 Charming 1BR+den, marble 
Bonded ARLINGTON Mass Ave  g.guvg/ots of sun. Nice & & 
modern 8rm ibth, on bus uplex, 2 . huge patio, 
617-321-7037 ine, prcg for 2, $1380-+utls. fndry, pkg. $780." 
1-800-649-6604 RE, 884-1515, Open 7 days 
a BACK BAY, Park Dr. rental 
BOB’S MOVING j 
Are You? R fr 
547-1600 $478,108 fer, $000, 288 Bre rg 
2 ‘om 
AND STORAGE Many without fe Aut 1/80, $900. Mr tr Morse 
* PIKE MOVERS 247-2700 CHELSEA, Prattvile, § rm 
ong'Cong Distance NE-NY, | BEACON HILL 28R. Dath- kg, deck. $790. 884-9182 
NJ, OC. & ins. room, kitchen, liv rm, furn, SS 
4 avail June-Aug, ge8or mo. CHELSEA, Pratville, clean 
HAUL ALI Please call 623-1182 1st fir 2BR, w/d, w/w crpt, 
The best and cheapest pond aias: $780 " ate 
yn Boston's 1m fade All oo 
> DORCHESTER 
pes, sizes locations. 
Prom’ $880, RE "Kimoai Contemp renov ist fr apt 
Bourgault, 426-8445 er, 1400sq ft, 17 win- 
a een eet ae 
le w/Fri . rm w, 
ode tre, Not china cab. New e+-k w/ dw, 
TA. $750/mo. 277-4838 walk in pantry. 2BR, study, 
den, $750 w/o utils, av 715. 
BOSTON APTS. 282-1919, 572-0038 









pa ac iy 


$700 ruts, 696-8054 


pgp pg Ashmont 
rm, 2-3BR, 
T. $800/mo+utils. ' 265-5667 


19 2BR 


A Y, F 
BACK BA ‘enway, S.E., =. bus. 


, Many No oe A 

3+, Starting at $485- 

$2000+. rae | “Realty. 
617-267-6655 


BOSTON, A St, Ba 
pene smal studio, newly 


tile ba, hdwd firs. 
$98. 4 482-1497, 332-0427 






























oe bbe RB 
BOSTON, Baystate Rd DORCHESTER, Ashmont, 5 
choice studios min to 3BR apt in 





739-2140 
BOSTON/Brookline, nr 


mod 1A $650 ma, 26K 
$850 htd. No Fee. 547-0026 


Wilk & Welch 





DORCHESTER, Meiville 
Park area, 2BR apt. $650. 
Owner, 436-0022 


OORCHESTER, sunny 2BR 

6 rm apt, w/d, new kitch, 
decks, safe area, walk to T. 

$750/mo+. 288-8862 


EAST BOSTON, Harbor vw 
Quiet 3-fam 1BR on bus line/ 
T. Reasonable. 567-3636 



























htd. Close to shopping & 
trans. 247-3503 


BOSTON, Mission Hill, w/d, pkg. nr T. $1300 neg. 
renovid 3 & 4BR apt, 445- 

new kit, tie ba, refinishd firs, ust 800. 445-7654 W mag 

fresh paint. No fee. From JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR 

$1000. Owner, 277-3794 condo, eat-in kit, enclosed 












Marakesh 
Express 
moving & storage 
Since 1970 Lic. & Ins. 











You can trust us, thou- ch, & storage, nr T 
sands have. Excellent So ante ves avl 7/1. 






selection of new and 





ites, ewe. 7 B.. to 
$1100+utils. 983-9292 







poy 8 renovtd, hdwd firs, 
& B, 2 decks, 2 min to 
T, w/d, dw. $1300/mo inci 
utils. 522-7053 









DE PROPERTIES 
731 0101 














POOR PEOPLES MOVERS 
Low Cost. Moving and 
Storage. 7 days a week. 
Boxes. 296-2: 


"SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Since 1978. Experienced, 
Cost Effective. 994-7719 


LYNN, clean 3-4BR apt, nice 


d Med, 
BOSTON, nr Harvr $750/mo tutils. 


3BR mod aot. ti 7/1. 
$930/mo+utils. 277-4838 


BOSTON/Roxbury, Artists 
live-in loft space. ag | 
dows. Now avi. From $700. 
RE, 787-2777 




















































THE ADLINE BRIGHTON, 3BR fresh MEDFORD, 4BR apt nr 
DE FOR painted apt. Quiet, nr T, av Tufts, 8 rms, 2 firs, washer 
PLACING now. No fee. 617-527-0409 $1200+. 396-1 
SERVICES BRIGHTON. mod 2/3BR, MILTON, Irg Srm, 2brm apt 
CLASSIFIEDS microwy, secure, pets OK. frpic, firs, mod kt & 
iS WEDNESDAY : q 
AT 6:30 P.M. — + 
CAMBRIDGE, Avon Hill: sy 
V.V.¥. Bovina one ne + — Davis Sq, 4BR ~~ og 
rofes insur: 2BR, patio & yar ; 
Experienced, Low rates 3 ahs na A T. at ons $1200/mo. oos-6716 
abo come. $1650. 492-7889 _ SOMERVILLE, Davis Sa, ar 














AMBRIDGE, bright sunny T. SBR, quiet st, pkg, 
SOR, 8.0, wd stove, skylites, __facils. 9/1 $1300. 628-2000 












































WEST. We also id = kit, ‘fully x) ee TT 
drive your rentals. =p sao . 2BR $700; Walk to r 2BR 
24 hrs Carrier & ves tease requ. eau 628- hdwd fir $800; Walk to Harvd 
ce Sareea sd Zon Raw ry ancy 
ISAAC'S MOVING pean og av J 1068 3999 $1400. No Fee, Avi 8/18 9/1. 
and insured. Atlas Realty 628-8900 
a = jobs. Local be 
long distance. Call oe 
617-254-0450 T.’ Small prvt backyd urn w/piano, indry in bsmnt 
den, lots of trees. $700. 17, 1 
JULIAN WRIGHT onet pig. wid. Avi Ti. SOMERVILLE spacs 46R 
MOVING CO. INC. $980/mo incl all utils. wiback yd snny $1300 


Licensed and insured (in- 
cludes Workman's Comp.) 
Local & long distance. Over- 
night service to New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey. 


617-661-2958 
MDPU #24430 
Man with Van for Hire 


David 
617-646-6416 


nate REM 
TRUCKERS 


ast of Burden 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 









peels tection 
CAMBRIDGE, walk to 
Harvrd, lovely 1BR, wd firs, 

tio. $875; C’port, beaut 
¥2BR $800; Inman, attract- 
ive 1BR, yard $525. Sander 
RE, 864-8772 
eee 0] 


SOMERVILLE, walk to 
Davis/Porter. 2nd fir, 6 rms, 
3BR. New fridge & stove. 
hdwd firs, exc condtn. $1000 
ht/hw incl. No Fee. 666-4040 
*tlil] 7] 












has to offer! 


BACK BAY @& Botiph Awa 1 Bk fom Face. BACK BAY Historical. renovations. Cathedral 










ramets nienscesisess pets oe ae bean a 






oot, 3bedoam 150 


BOSTON CENTRAL REALTY 


are OPEN ° CALL TODAY 
fare bosTOn an e218 ntti 


hed eae 
Pee itee Sar Sen. 10 o- 
_ hha 


ravelling companion 
cross country by car, must 
be willing to shr expenses. 
1mo trip to see country, leav- 
ing early July. 508-2: 
























cludes . Call 
617-229-8810 eves or 
508-670-5126 days 


BURLINGTON, spacs 
apt, 2BR, 1¥eba, play: 5 
is, tennis, all amen. 
Owner, eves after 


creative financing 
HOUSES 
FOR RENT 

L 
tw $B saa" "° 
HOUSES 
FOR SALE 

“OWL HILL 

The oo is Awesome 
PEMBROK ry line 
Custom built 2BR hse, im- 
med access to Rt 3, 3+ 
acres eee. 
Retreat setting, frontage 


pond, cathedral beamed 9 


very prvt. Under 


Very. 
000. 617-337-3900, 


yg 





ALLSTON OM/F (24-32) 
Bieter &9 nip hee mT. hse nr T, 


SULSTON F wrsOn ap w3 w/2 
's. Large, sunny, nr 

$290 inci heat pkg, avai 
7/1, 254-1710 we msg 
ALLSTON Nr Hrvd Sq & T. 
1M/F to shr hse w/3 others. 





ze 














Jul for fun nonsmkr 28+ in 
casual 5BR coop w cat 
location, a, P ~ a 
possible 300+ 782. 
ARLINGTON, — sk F 
25+ to share spacious 10rm 
- No aeie pee Welibe “yee 


w/ a -o-do~ pegs Seanineg 


rm, rim, $435 incl al Uti Utilities, call 


Dan, Charlotte or Jeff at 
641-0444. 


ARLINGTON 2 prof M sk 3rd 
for 3BR hse, nonsmkr eas 
commute to Boston & 1 
$375+ 646-5822 


ARLINGTON 3M/2F sk 1F 
—~ in fun -* sunny, 
w/4d, frpic, , or T, $335+ 
no smk/pets 643-1307 - 
ARLINGTON CENTER, M 
join stable indept co- 
w, is & Fs in 30s. 
op Ms & Fs in 30s 
Comfortable, neat, Irg hse. 
Quiet st, close to T , 
No smkg/pet. 646-6393 


ARLINGTON CENTER: re 
4BR hse avail 7/1. May a 4 
seek non-smok M 
25+. LR, OR, Be 
— nr T. 1 dog & cat, no 

. $267+ & $306+, 
57. Call eves 6-9. 


aan F, 25+, 

wy ode ai non-smk, share 

's attr hse w/ yrd, on 

ak tree lined street, a 
wid, hdwd fir, ht inci, 

pad pets, nr T. $395+ util. 





bine 


ARLINGTON, indep M/F 
28+, nosmk, qt home, wi, 


dw, no 
$475 inci utis, 














great room! $300+ util. Avai 
ug 1. 646-2870, 641-2977 


BELMONT 1M/1F sk Ze 
30+ shr our beaut house 


non-smkr, 59 Bore. wi 
rpic, $987 50/ Bimo-utis. 


oa — looking 
for 1F prof/student 26+ for 
Irg ery, ir apt on quiet St 
nr $400eutis” Call 
489-5787 Avi anytime. 


BELMONT, hsemte wntd to 
shr beautiful hse on 1/3 acre. 
On bus line, 12min to Hrvd 
Sq, pkg, laundry, dis- 


hwasher, fp, rd, and 
more. $600+ utils. Yes:2885 


pong oil Share spacious 
Trees, 


# 


pig, Pi $375+ 484-7138 


BOSTON F seeks resp 25+ 
oi for 2rms in ig sunny on 
13+ w/d, nr orange & 
green lines. Cail 445-5561 

eves, 864-2277 days. 


eos RAT aM. oF 55-60 seek 


to share warm, handsome, 
co-op home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, 25+. Convenient, 
stable, neighborhood. Wood 


stove, friendship, n. 
$359 inc utils. 3¢7-4047 
BRIGHTON, 1M 2F sk 1M 


23+ for 4brm 1/2hse in nice 
Ron oH T & bus In, 
$805 Sept 54-9090 











BRIGHTON = to shr 
w/3M cin snny 4BR apt 
nonsmkg audio/music prof 
































BROOKLINE house!F § CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
BRIGHTON she 2F prof nonsmkr for {BR in. 4BR DLN SBA avell ASAP in SBA 
sunny, ig 38R apt w/yrd. No secret, ona avi, no pets Safe area, call 254-1 
smk/pets Nr T/ous. $400 soee+ Saaete GONCORD, 2M IF sk 1M 
ht/hw. Avi 7/1 783-2842 BROOKLINE hse sks F 23+, ekg, for neon, 
BRIGHTON Oak Sq sk prof | 89 Foes at Gea cozy $335 ne. ht & hw 
7 to shy 9Borm house re We are music loving, 
7/1 $390+ ae in hn a ad Son, ov band 8 mae ot 
BRIGHTON Oak Sq, iF pret BROOKLINE M/F sk F/M — consery trails, fun place 425 
toh 4B w/ SF, Bag 25+ snny frp! w/d a al inc! 508-369-787 1 
w/d, Avi 6/1 $425+ 1/4 ane > or CONCORD, Irg count 
utils /15 or 9/1 566-3999 great! east gine ig | a 
CAMBRIDGE 2F/2M sk of human ; 8, vry 
A CHARM New dy has Te do stable situat oa. 08 
1M’ sk reaponeibe ° te $300+ : ‘ 
ro Jayde Spunk — 086-4236 before 10pm CONCORD skng cple & in- 
$4365incl util, w/d, 783-1228 ; divid for 6 person farmhse nr 
cAMBMOGE Avon it Walden. Garden, wood 
LINE, ——- ae ee ee ee stoves. Semi-veg, shared 


ni 
: 


food. No Avail 
Wf oF 8/1 S08 SEB 8270 


iE eminwoH ra] 











apt. Quiet, clean mor “util, bot h20 & 

phone, retrig, Summ Sub w/ FO. 268-3969 po met og) wy oy ad 

’ CAMBRIDGE F for Ken- ton, fon, torn viet ne 128.1, 135, 

poh ted oo agp ey dal/Lech ere SBR tw sate a ny 

lines. Non-smkr. Ww, snny 

Sioo+pusen. i * mod safe $460+ 876-2477 Hesse guples 30-60 
After 8pm weekdays, week- 1F & 2cats sk hsemte, 30+, SGRCESTER REG TT 
ends anytime, lv msg. trndly, ry resp, 3M/1F sk responsible M/F 


nonsmoker w, 
of humor, $47! +, omer 128 


CAMBRIDGE, Hv yr ere ene 
29+ res area psy in irg so jahs tun Gum Great oppty 
+ 


nosmok coop om 
491-5045 5-9pm 491-3108 int Conpunstmeed aeth 
2 F/M on any race, coxusl ort wee 


Lope aeages 2F, 2M ee F,M 


pa rt. Gut steel, Dip Suis 


rooms, sun porch. $4: 


Gall Dick 2778262. Leave 











message __§§=§§§ CAMBRIDGE, in Sq, great tation, age (we're now 
BROOKLINE 2M/2F sk 4 place. , nicely frnshd, 31- -56), opin’ us. 8 bdrm 
25+ for for frnly uae we quiet st nut, de- beaut hse, big rooms & yard, 
Cool Cor @ little, cooks a lot, near T. Share chores, veg 
7/1 $320+ 27 277-41 com ea la tener mons. hse meetings. 
. smoking. $250+ 50 util. 

THE BEST APT! 15+utils. 666-1313 a Sate 
a aasnetines CAMBRIDGE, nr Harv Sq, § DRACUT, skg nonsmkr prof 
wy~ in Stam fae M/F wnted to shr 2bd, to shr 7rm, home, wid, 
$350"! Naa! jazz r , uti «UX condo, i or kosher, rd, off-st avi July 1, 
(Esa al $610, 547-431 ¥350% ht, ii dot 10880ys, 


BROOKLINE 4 prof 40s sk Sat Taare 


poem veg, house 2 rms 285 15x25x7 shr historic h: 
a pF 4 sent oy wrkspe 165 util nr T Wik to ssa ity bmg 
of I ore rating inels 492- $285/wk, $650/mo 267-3316 
utils 9. Irg sunny rm CAMBRIDGE, Porter S HULL hsemt wtd to shr 
sist 8 seamicrenrentanee, tore. by eget 
BROOKLINE Beaut wohse erm or sSblot. Profs, grad Rerty.,NO pets, $325+ s 
4 frplc, Ig rms, great loc. Off stats, @d cook favored Once pa aa 
beacon St shops. we shr meals, chores & con- HYDE PARK Prof GWM, 25 


$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


BROOKLINE Ci Cir 2M/1F 
sk M/F 24+ 2 shr snny apt. 
Neat, ind resp. No 
smoke $325+u+1 232. 


to 35 pref to shr irg home. 
Smali rm w/water No 
Orgs or drink. Quite fam at- 
ore..e a, Ref req. $250/mo 


versation. Rent reasonable, 


no smoke/pets. Call 
868-1891 


CAMBRIDGEPORT _house- 


ROOKLINE, Cl Crn, sunny no pets. Near T. . HYDE PARK to shr a 2BR 
et et in peso $365+ utils 547-7003 hse, frnt & bck yrd. 





os beaut brick welcome $280mo+utils 





——_—_—_—_—$_$£_—$—_—_<—<—«—<_<€_§_—_——— 
CAMBRIDGE/Som line near 
Inman Square, 1BR in 3BR 


2-fam, directly on Arbrtm. p : plate atte tat eine 
Last hse on dead-end st. 73,93 to sh 28R ni unw,  BRIGHTONSBR 2bth, indep BROOKLINE Clg Orv F/M = 204. $275+, 628-7534. MAGE PLT Te 
pent a Poe ez to Bostn 646-5133 lvmsg _—«+hse sks resp F. Conv 2 Pike, we huge as gg CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek seek F 25+, quiet, 
Ss  CStrrow.,. procery & inity. UO one Se cas roommate to share 4BR apt. —_responsible, easy-going, for 
HOUSEMATES ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 3M $250+ 783-1070 smk/pets. Call 232-5949 Walk to Harvard, $305, beautiful rm in great hse in 
sks IM/F shv 4GF, Se PKO, BRIGHTON Center Seek BROOKLINE. Coolidge 961-0004 nice nbrhd. $375 incl utils. 
novse, $2eQvutlessec. . " sa0dmosut1ee Goan Brel M,N See, fanciSansam (Osh Korm,  AMEIBRGWNSTaR  SRMRCK PLARTNOUEN 
Dep. prking, 2 baths, Near © fmm é . grdn, prch, utils, No , - n 
METAR, ASAP TERT) ee ee ee ee re ET eer yen dane smkrs/pete /Republicans, renov rm 4BR 2.5 bth hse. join 3M 2W in spacious, 


30-op hse Ir. rm in spe hse. $455/mo 
ALLSTON-2M/F for ig 6BR Avi imed Shr food, sm meals. pkg. 731-0014 


. : “r /| 7BR in lae 
2bth park incl independ $374 pis 641-4031 BRIGHTON F, M 1BR in Ss 
hshid hi rms nr T $ 50+ 3fi 3BR hse. Hdwd fis, 

ktch, yard & bck deck, 


i c 
util 783-1 254-6124 2 full bths. 1 mile to Hvd Sq 


$433+ 783-4051 


- 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS; 536-5390 
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\ ! 
i 
< ; information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
Preemie 60 gage ate ' 1 
Guliecsssifieds eds PHONE #: CARD #: 
Classified Advertising Policies : 
THE GUARANTEE | NAME: BANK: 1 
ree a? povecommareie ryder for — ae th H 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ee . ! 
as long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. — Pe Rite: 
Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. | 4 ; 
tines 2 on your ad call 267-1234 during the week of |! CITY: STATE: ZIP: SIGNATURE: ! 
's second appearance. ' i 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS H GUARANTE ' 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any The following hese ey a 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability |1 under the Classified Guarantee: | 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be ee ; AUTOMOBILE ; 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit ¥4 so much of ‘ Domesti ! 
e occupied by the advertisement as is materially flected + UNES 6.00 per line 8.00 per line $ stig ; 
hao ' ; Foreign 
yA error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the |} (4 line min.) (3 line min.) ; 
os ee of such error in an advertisement within seven days | 7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line $ eS lade 1 
: Cc 
ep ma is 7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line $ a H 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 1 9 pt. bold headline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line eh ' 
padi A cay ag wwe under which advertising space is at the 11 Capitalized words 1.25 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.25 eoch = $______REAL ESTATE 
y joenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: x # of weeks = $_—=—i—=éCHou semis ' 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases i Roommates ' 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of |! Sublets 1 
its wr or illustrations ' 
®To determine correct c ry placement ' 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ey areutdnceeans H 
CANCELATONG AND CHARGES | a. | 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for H ; : - ope abe games Skiing bs 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads |} Print one letter in each block. Leave o space between words ond a separate space for punctuation. ‘evel ' 
comeeted before ” p.m. Nerystsg Change in Advertisements |} HEADLINES: 7 e 1 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED }1 m 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes |} CODD me Se, 
seed at « orien crecionen | OODOODEOOSO = “were” rorsee : 
-D E I Anti &F 
Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 p.m. ' 1°23 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 edvertisement. ae se 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Wednésday, 6:30 p.m. ! Seger 
Cop bt gird Sr akegacog .Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. TEXT: Bicycles ; 
leling nesday, noon Boa ' 
Modalng. preter, Te orp | CIID ‘Sime 
Chong end concltonesdoy 4pm | HOOOOORSSOORoooOOoSooooo | 
eeigesgee  wetten Ze, | CODEC COO OOOO COCO COCOOC ‘tren ! 
ves. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. urs. a.m. -5 p.m. i Fad t 
: i 
coms aemree | CCLEEST LrTi yi iT) meses ! 
SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION |! CIO — 
i ecords 
FOR ENTRE Nous/escort apverTisine |} (Ut CICIILILILILILIUILUID)s eee 
SEE COUPON IN ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ' 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 Video & TV 
SECTION Yord Soles 
1 Mai ee m The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 See Classified for Section H 
1 ' headings for other categories. | 





We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


W/d, drvway. $425 661-3763 quiet. well-run group house. 
CHELSEA-Pratville. Resp. Ser conversation’ Mesi-oat. 
ing, non-smoking, no more 
—e Parking, laundry. 


utils & 























ag hse, ser ty 


E.R 
MALDEN, ye pn 
nr T, 2M & 2F sk 1 23+ 
— ray Pee 
| Anes avi now, + 
-7648, 523-7636 lv msg 


p MAYNARD, NA RT. 2 


house, mod kit, 1vabath, iy 


- 





ard, 2-car gar. $400+ 

all Mike, '7-4938 
MEDFORD 2F/1M seek M/F 
for x- apt. Near T, on 


street parking $31 $315+ lv msg 





, Cin, resp, on 
+utils. Avail 





MEDFORD nonsmkg F to 
ok ene 
si 


$245+ tor: no pets 
396-3643 after 6:40pm 

MEDFORD, nr Tufts, 
hsmts 25-35 to shr 4BR btfi 


ar aan ot a tee 


MEDFORD, nr Tufts, rent 

$275/mo. 3 Hsemates, kitch, 
rm, ba, library, guest rm. 
-st pkg, lawn, porch. Avi 

immed. 391-4376 ASAP 


ryt te ne for Ig 
m apt, w nr 
bus, comrail. tagoyino. SS 
util. 396-3836 aval 7/1. 


Gn SBR nee nds SL 


sig! T/bus Avi are } agh 
No drugs. Pets 1-7796 
MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
aoe in b gory Vict home. 
air, w/d, cable, prkg, 
pape priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utis 665-6082 


MILTON, 2F sk r s M/F 
25+ to shr beaut 3BR 7 rm 
hse, ge tafe frpic, —— 
Nr T. No pets. 

avi 6/15 or 7/1. 696-5658 





Nn 


" 








3) 








BR, liv rm 
w/fireplace, e-i-kit, w/d, rec 
rm, Ig yrd, $450/mo incis all 
utils, 1 mo sec req, 698-2820 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 





SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 3 


te —— IRI ne 
pinot for 2rm in 
spacious hse, nr T - 
BC, off-st pkg, w/d, stor 
non-smkr. Avail 8/1 
$350-400+, 244-7665 


Se 
3BR ' 


NEWTON Avi now and 9/1, 
victorian, gen 


indep vict. W/d, nr 
lake & T, no smk, + 
$375, $400+ heat, 7 


NEWTON CORNER, 
friendly, semi-veg, coed 
coop, sks mature non- 


smki M 
chad TOK) 1, shr Shr meats 





hy ee area, 'Sbar 


9/128 no 
$350 uti dey Avi 6/1 
965-5028 


nds F&cat 
sks F shr IR/2bth 
walk to bus, T, nr 128/Pike/ 
9. No smk/dog. Skylite, 
sunny kit, yrd, tennis, b 
piano, $450 shr util 527-1 


NEWTON tg hse has 
2rms for 7/1 & 8/1 


X 
Fase 


NEWTON, M/F yt or 
studnt for qt 3brm hse 

to T, nr Pike & 128, nonsmkr, 
aval 6/1, $300+, 964-3089 


NEWTON Prof M/F to share 
w/ others. W/d, easy age 


to highways, prk 
smk/pets + bo; Syo8° 


NEWTON 
1M sk F/M 25+ Quiet, resp, 
@z going non-smkr for frndly 
indep ig sunny hse, oak firs, 
Mod bthrm, yard, poe. 
prkg, Nr T, Rte 16, 30, 90 & 
128 $399+ util Scott 


969-1969 


NEW CAPE HOME 
NEEDS 


HOUSEMATE 
PLYMOUTH, GWF 29 sks 
GWF or GWM 25-30 to share 
2 bedroom, 2 full bath cape 
— te a “Sasoime 

avai mo 

Necigs all, call 508-833-1197 


ee 
QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 
quiet friendly hse nr T, 
beach. Nice yd $300+ No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 
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4 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


OUR 
REGULAR 


40 


mention this ad 
4, Twenty = years serving 


© Ollers computerized and 
——. service. 


° 7 days a week. 
meat 


FEE OF 
when 


251 Po deg St. 
Brookl “* 


mec mond 
Fri 9 am - 8 pm 


Sat 9 am - ap 
Sun 12 pm - 


ROSLINDALE. grt sorts, 


nr Arboretum, Nyro safe 
family nghbrhd, several 


gpenings comin: _— 
59 inc utils. 327- 

ROSLINDALE, M/F to shr 
big vict w/ 3 others, 


stove, deck, yard, nr train, 
$300+ utils 


ROSLINDALE 


& 


single oc- 
doar in 























SOMERVILLE F 25+ shr 
2BR w/F+cats nor Bus/T 


clean safe, hdwd firs, an 
$312+ joase pg 623-3634 

SOMERVILLE groovey 
Davis Sq co-op 2F, 2M thep 
cat seek 1P 24+ to shr veg- 
gie food, progressive 


. Chores, nosmkrs 
+ 628-5585/ 623-6918 


SOMERVILLE Half hse sks 
2 for a 6Bdrm semi. 

no smoke/pet June 1st 
incl util 2087 


SOMERVILLE nr Inman Sq 
2F IM (23-30) sk 4th to share 





Ra 








Indep hshid yard cls to Harv 
July 1 $250+ 
SOMERVILLE, person 


wnted to shr new hse . 3stry 
w/d, dish, off st ing. 
50/mo Marian 62 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 2F/ 
1M sk F/M for 4BR apt. 

$300/mo Quiet, nr T. No 
smk/pets. Avi 7/1 776-9291 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 








br, shr bath; priv setting. 
$300. (603) 382-4810. 


SOUTH END, semi-coop 
Start Jun&Jul/F pref 24+, 
huge rms, nr T, big twnhse 
w/character $350mo. inci util 
6pm-10pm call 247-3047 


SOUTH SHORE 2 GM's 
seek 3rd to share house, 
walk to beach & Boston Bus, 
parking, laundry, $110/wk 
Call Rich 617-585-8626 


STONEHAM hse to shr 








no pets, 
$400+utils 438-4673 


WAKEFIELD,.4BD 3B 2K 


lake, private, barnyard 
animals, yuppie, gup- 
pie&hippie, art, cheer, piano 
$400+ 246-1905 


WAKEFIELD M/F wntd to 
shr 2BR twnhse condo 
w/owner. Prof, nsmkr, no 
pets. $360+ Ted 245-1531 


WALTHAM, F 30+ 
1+yrs 12-step, irg rm, fam 
rm & bd, $125/wk inci utils. 
Nr trans, avi 8/6, 891-3278 


MUST S FICALL NOW! 
WN, M_ seeks 


ME pe clean sunny 

large 2BR, wall/wall, dis- 

hwasher, off street parking, 

porch, 5 minutes to Harvard 

Square $400+ utilities 
924-903 











WATERTOWN 1 M/F 25+ 
pref for apt nr T. Avi June 
$360+ w/ pkg. No smk/pets 
Call 924-3540 Iv mssg 








WATERTOWN, 2F/1M_ sk 
hsemate for sunny 4brm 
hse, 5min from Harv Sq, 
d/w, frpice, hrdwd firs, no 
smokers/pets, aval 6/1 thru 
to renew lease, 


WATERTOWN, 2GWM prof 
sk resp rm (G/S) for sm sny 
rm in spac apt nr T avi now 
no smk pet car $250+ 
926-8569 evenings til 10 


SS 
WATERTOWN 3M/1F, er 
sk F or cple (M/F or F/ 
w/child for HU aashbee 
hse. $500+ 923-8655 


WATERTOWN avi now, 
spacious 2BR apt to shr 3rd 
fir hse, nr Pub trans pref F 
30+ nonsmkr, $362+util 
923-8922 Christine. 


WATERTOWN, M/F 


quiet nbh, yard, omy aan 
d/d, here ul or 
Se | $360, $450 


WATERTOWN M/F rmmte 
wnted, prkg, 1st & last only, 
$360/mo Call Jim 926-222 


WATERTOWN shr huge 
beautiful victrn w/3 others, 


10rms S 3bdth, = ssepne 
, yrd, gt, nr T. mo 
Pre 66 9, 253-2521 





WATERTOWN SQ. 1BR in 
5BR hse. Pkg, yrd, w/d. Neo 
lib conversation. Nonsmk 
$324+ utils Call 924-0726 


WATERTOWN S 
3prof sk 1hsemte for 1-3rms 
on 3rd fir of large quiet hse 
nr buslines, yrd, pkg, $350- 
$450+sec, wi now 924-9179 


WATERTOWN Summer: 
BRs Avail immed in nice hse 
$125wk/375mo each to 9/1 
15min T to H Sq 924-9096 





a 


WEST MEDFORD, BiWM 
has furn rm M/F gay or strt. 
nonsmk. $365/mo inci mst. 
Be clean & neat, 396-5198 








WESTWOOD, spacs prvt 10 
rm home, cleaning svc. 
$425/mo. 329-3042 








ee 
apt. 2M 1F e-i-k, LR, gs; 
prvt sink/toilet $300+ ir 

off Comm Ave Avi aft 7/1 
783-5248 





ALLSTON, 1M/F for 1brm in 
. 2fl vict, w/ 1F & 1M, 
incl all, aval July 1, 
787-0656 


ALLSTON, $250. Gay or 
straight. “utils, avi 7/1 & 
9/1. Bring beer & wear a cute 
outfit. 783-2329 


ALLSTON, $285/mo — 
incl. Shr 3BR w/2M. avi 7/1. 
Nonsmkr, M/F. Close to T. 
254-0800 


ALLSTON, 2F nonsmkg 
rmmts nded for 3brm apt, 
$300 incl ht/hw, spacious, 
hdwd firs, nr T, 789-4907 


ALLSTON Avi Sept 1. No 
smk, resp gas stud/ yng 
prof to shr 2BR apt in mod 
well mntnd nr Packard 


' 














utils. Call now! 254-7969 


ALLSTON F, no studnts, larg 
hse, larg BR nr T sunny, 
ood area, $285+utils. 
all eves: 254-7366 


ALLSTON F sk 
2BR quiet st, nr " 
No smk/pets $400+ utils Avi 
8/1 Suzanne 734-8039 eves 


ALLSTON GWM 30'S sks 
resp M/F rmmte to shr beaut 


free pkg. June 1. 
$425/mo Call Alan 254-2293 


M AVAILABL 
tis: N, in 3BR 6/1 
per mo+util Convenient to T; 
Corner of Brighton and 
Comm. Ave. Call 782-6533 
Days/Eves 


ALLSTON JF to shr pretty 
3BR apt, 25+ non-kosher 
hsehid ig rm conv to Hvrd & 
BU $267+ Julie 787-2161 


ALLSTON Large sunny 3BR 
2 baths needs 2 rmmte or 
couple very modern free 
parking no pets or drugs 
$367 inc heat 566-6510 


ALLSTON, needed to shr Irg 
4BR apt ASAP. $325+utils. 
Susan 783-3290, 254-6683 








ALLSTON, nonsmoki 
needed to share 3br 
$315+ utils. Call 
782-6026 eves 
ALLSTON nr Harvard Sq 
wtd nonsmkg rmmt for spac 
2BR nr bus, train, & stores, 
hrdwd firs, storage, avi 7/1. 
$375+utils 254-4198 


ALLSTON Roommate 
wanted 3BR near Biine. 
Smoking mus/ art/ int pref. 
No alcs $280/mo 789-4596 


ALLSTON seeking rmmte 
for 3BR apt, new kitchen, 


w/d, off-st , near T, 
$495, 702-0341,” 


ALLSTON veg or kosher 
rmmte pref for 4bdrm, 
side St, Avail July 1, 
254-8142 


M/F 
nT. 
Peter 














ARLINGTON 2F 2M sk 1 prof 
M/F 24+ for beaut Irg 

2bth hse. Sunrm, hdwd fis, 
patio, frpic, w/d, preg nr 
center & T $310+ Avi 7/15. 
Call 641-3663 

ARLINGTON 2 F 30+ seek 
same for beaut. 3BR nr Ctr 


on T. W/d, yard. No smk/pet. 
$303+ Avail now 643-5: 465 


ARLINGTON 2M mo 3rd to 
share large apt, 

Rich days 350-4867 /Rich or 
Dave night 643-7234 


ARLINGTON 2M seek M/F 
for sunny apt. Lg dining liv. 
rms, sunporch, laundry grg 
nr red In & bus, pond, quiet 
nbd 390+ 641-1283 Tom 


ARLINGTON/ Camb. F 25+ 
wntd to shr irg snny apt w/ 
cpl & 8 Nr T, w/d, yard, 
prchs = OK $285+ 


ARLINGTON Ctr. (F non- 

smoker) Big sunny room w/ 

4 windows, near Mass Ave T 

stop $300+ util, “ws immed 
5 


ARLINGTON HTS mature F 
sks same to shr lov My 
. Wd 


firs, vi nr bus. No 
compote 5+.643-3612 

ARLINGTON HTS M/F Irg 
2BR sun rm, fpl, hwd fis, 


6rms, pkg, nr bus. Nice area! 
$390+ 8/1 Tim 646-2477 


ARLINGTON/Medfrd, F 30+ 

sks same for spac 5rms, 

rkg, mr express bus, 
+, 391-49; 


GWM 32 w/older sks 
GM/F to shr snny for 
ae v9. Sorry no 
pets/smo ~ rugs 


ARLINGTON Prof nonsmkr 


Eee tee 
firs, nr T $395/mo+ 
utils Jon 646-4900 


ARLINGTON Quiet, easy-go- 
= mature professionals 
(1M, 1F) seek same as room- 
tes in historic 

house. Hrdwd firs just 
done, off-street parking. 
Smaii rm avi now, irge rm avi 
July 1st. Very reasonable. 
House for sale, but top two 
firs will remain rental. 


: 


~$ 


- 


house. Call David a 
495-7875 or Debbie at 
536-5390 x234 


ARLINGTON, rmmt to 


sunny 7RM 3BR 
SioGM. nr Mass Av Alewife, 


|v no ao oneyee $317+ 


ARLINGTON Spy Pond M & 
F aaiuiee inde SER apt 
rdw fire. frpic, full bsemnt, 


583 


























no smkrs, $420, 
742-2260 Paul lv msg 


BELMONT 2M looking for 
M/F to shr in 3BR apt. Off st 
g. nr T, frpic, storg, no 
smok/pets, $300+ utils, avi 
5/1- 8/31 489-2825 


BELMONT 2M seek M/F for 

ma veg semi-coop, park- 
$305+utils, 68/1, 

484-9571 or 484-8768. 


BELMONT 2prof F sk 3rd, 
20's nonsmkg, quiet nbrhd, 
peg. yard, nr T, avi 7/1. 
$375+ 484-1364 lv msg 


BELMONT, et F sk 4th, 

25-35 nonsmkg, 2fl 4br 

2bth, ye. Le, bus, 
/1, 489-2839 


BELMONT: amateurs(2M1F) 
sk 2smokeless,petiess,indiv 
w/tolerance & clarity of 
thought $320/160 489-1250 


BELMONT F 35+ wntd for 8 
room apt in 2 fam hse. Prof, 
considerate, clean, spunk ¥- 





3 

















a= smoking/pets, 
sober 360" 2 fam, fp, din 
+utile, bus to 


BELMONT loc in quiet 
nghbrhd. Hrdwd fi, w/d, 
garage, near T. Avail 6/1. 

© pets. $348+ 484-0785 





ES 
he oe nr Camb & T M32 
F25 sk 3rd. 
8rm apt wood stove hrdwd 
firs pkg $345+ 484-3279 


BELMONT prof M 

smkg ind | to shr ig cin 
2BR w/prof Prch, fp, dr, 
office, wine cellar, patio, 
pkg, $425+ 484-8219 Iv msg 


BELMONT-Prof M/F sking F 
to shr Beau 3bdrm 2fi 
Dupl. Ir rm w/irg . @-kitch, 
vic. a.c. Beau ra, o str 


$45 r, pis 1/3 utls. 
teoisso 


BELMONT OE apt to 
shr, mod kit & bath, no pets. 


Call days 617-873-5547; 
eves 61 

BELMONT U; dupix Lrg 
closet, hdwd 


s, frpic, “S in 
hse, nr commtr & bus 
incl utils 484-1407 Avi 7/1 


BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh ig hse, nr train, 
with poet, $450+ util 
508-667-3562 


BOSTON 2 nice BRs avi in 
Irg renov 5BR apt nr NU, 
hospitals. Irg e-i-k, mod bth. 
Smk OK $250-$300 incl ht 


BOSTON, Brig Cir, hy) Cy sunn' 
rm in ae hshid, 2M, 
2cats 325/mo+ a. 
731-9057 Mark or Linda 


BOSTON /BRIGHAM CIR, F 


sks F 25+ for apt. Must be a 
Strict vegetarian, nonsmkr, 
socially aware. $250+. 

Call 445-6024 


BOSTON/Brookline Ir 9 rm 





2brm, w/d, ht/hw, prk, opt to 
penile ee ha 


sks non-smk, tidy U3 
sunny apt with Lg yd 
ngbrhd. No pets 

469-9256 


BOSTON, dwntn prof F sks 
same, Fe lux es hdwd ay. 
balc, 24hr sec. 

by T, $500+ sec, 482-6975w 
248. 9466h call Nancy 


BOSTON Fens-med area 
GM 23-35 share nice twnhse 





¢ 
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3 
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needed for marvelous 2BR 
$325/mo Call 723-8719 or 
926-3761. 


N.End rmte wtd 
for 9/1, nr T exposed 
brick, d/d, a/c, hdwd 


root dk, . $495, 
tls 27-971 v ae 


BOSTON Lawl End. on tere to 
shr 2BR. Kit, 
phy et so7éjmo. val wht 


BOSTON, nr Fenway. Prof F 
sks — to shr clean conv 
$370+ utils call 








BOSTON Park Dr. 1 rmmte 
for 2BR apt. Top floor, 
sunny, clean. Avail now! 
incl utils 267-9545 


BOSTON Prof F nonsmkg 
25+ for furn lux 2BR 
$550/mo inc ht/hw, sec 

ac, d/d, w/w, Ind 367-6242 





he 








cation, nr Co; All amen 
$425 util incl B67 5482 
BOSTON, S End, 1M/F to 
shr sunny 1br hdwd firs, exp 
brick d/d, artist pref, avi Jul 
1, $350+ 1/2, 536-8299 


BOSTON, shr irg apt, youn: 
adults, nr schools, ; 
$340/mo inci utils. 566-4090, 
527-0397 


BOSTON/Waterfront prof 
GM 40 sks rmmte for luxury 
triplex apt, ac, d/d. $550/mo 
avi immed, 227-6246 


BRIGHTON, 1M/F needed 
for irg BR in furn 3BR apt on 
tree lined street w/ prkg, in 
suburb. 3rd fir of Irg Vict hse 
nice view. Avail mid July w/ 
ooson to lease in pt. 














BRIGHTON 1M/F to shr 4M 
sunny 2fam hse nr Bri Ctr, 
parking. $280+util. 782-0448 
789-5372 aft 6. 


BRIGHTON 1M/F to shr furn 
2BR apt, new kitch, w/w 
carpet, Indry avi, conv shop- 
ping, next to T, free prkg, 
$450/mo 783-8099 


BRIGHTON, 1rm aval 7/1 in 
Irg 3br hse, 2bth, dw, ind 
sundeck, pkg, $320+ utils 
789-5305 


BRIGHTON, 2F for 3BR apt, 








nr T, no smkg, no pets. $276 
incl utils. 1-6581, 
277-9731 





BRIGHTON, 2F looking a e 
to shr spac 3br apt a 
23-32 non smoker 782-1 


BRIGHTON 2 prof F sk 1F to 
share 3BR apt 1st fir. 25+ 
nonsmkr, no pets $300+ 
utils 787-3373 











BRIGHTON LT pobegheal-+ + 
M/F to shr hse w/ St 
Saw, News ie. storage. No 
smkrs pis. Avi 7/1 

$333+utils 787-2502 


BRIGHTON 3M 1F seek 1 
25+ No smoke, no d 

jet, safe, on T, gl, 
‘87-4317 eves, wk 








in ae neighborhood 
/mo+ utils, call 
254-6443, ask for Terry, 


bus, stores. Pkg avl. $375/ 
mo inci all util. Avi immed. 
Smkr OK. 787-1359 tv msg 


BRIGHTON Clev Cir own BR 
i 4BR condo, nr 3T: 
Wi e-i—k June 1 $425 
incls ht/hw no fee 232-0353 


BRIGHTON, Clev Circ, 2F to 


ige 2BR apt, must like cats, 
Indry in bsmnt, $435 inct ht, 
call 277-8242 


BRIGHTON Ctr. Seek prof, 
stdnt M nsmkr to share 2B) 
apt. $275/mo+ 1/2util. 

Call 782-7217 


BRIGHTON female ages 
27-38 to share 4BR 
1F/2M, $300+utils. Call 
787-2416 leave message. 


BRIGHTON F rmmte needed 








2% 





utils Call 787- 


BRIGHTON Lr 
hse. Grt loc, to Harv Sq 
& T. Garage, 2 full bths, irg 
kit, yrd, prch $353+ 7/1 Saul 
or Alfred 782-9033 


BRIGHTON M/F 350+, great 
4bdrm need 2 to m 4. 
Must be clean, easy going 
sense of humor 
lyr lease 1st & last to move 
in. Jay eve:783-1364 


BRIGHTON, M/F to oa 


rom 1 8516+ tl aw owed duly July 





1BR in 3BR 


a3 








Close to public rans. Avi 
$350+ Call 782-2491 


3BR y oh 
utils. loc, nr B line, 
pkg. Avi 6/14 783-5169 


BRIGHTON shr 2BR mod 
condo on Comm Ave. 








BRIGHTON, rmmt wntd 


3BR st, near 
MBTA + Avi ASAP. Cail 
Tom 254-4787 lv mssg 











4bdrm . or T, $362 util 
incid, call 739-1177. 


BROOKLINE, Beacon St 
brwn stn, master bdrm, bth 
suite, spacious, 

kt, close to T, $5 
Jul 1, 730-5539 eves. 


BROOKLINE 


Boston line, F, prof/ —¥ be 


equipd 
+, aval 





shr charming, 2BR, 

Beacon at Fully con ‘or 
neg. W/w, A ., ethan” 
cable. 7-1. $525 734-8534 


——— F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, great location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 


BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 
Wanted: M 35+ for 1BR in 
2BR apt. Mostly furn, near T, 
$400/mo ht/hw incl. Call h 
232-6828; w 969-1971 


BROOKLINE Cidge Crnr 
2BR M sks prof 30+ Quiet 


crtyrd bidg nr T, sh & 
park $450 incl utils 506-1430 








cleanin service, Av Now. 
$525, 731-0076 





26+ respons peat for 2br 
condo w/ 2 cats w/d hrdwd 
fir conv locat $525 277-9218 


BROOKLINE mature 35+ 
nonsmkg prof F to shr 
w/same. Lg, partially furn 
apt nr T. Pkg, Indry, heated. 
$450+utils 738-5646 


BROOKLINE, M/F nonsmkr 
to shr 2br, 2bth, clean, qt, 
storage, no pkg, nr T, $550, 
dep, aval 9/1, 35- 0951 

















BROOKLINE prof F ya end 
spacious 2BR 


same for 
og, 


smkg/pets 
BROOKLINE sunny BR 4 
3BR condo. Avi 7/1-8; 








eS a ae oy BR, 
w/d, ba. $350, 1 mo 
dep. a 74 °31-0597 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 

Cror 3F & 1M sk 5th pref 
for 5BR hsehid. Treelined 
nghbrhd. No smk $340/mo 
inct ht Avi 7/1 

738-4413 eves & wkends 


BROOKLINE Village 2 prof F 
sk 2F to shr beaut 48R 





BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F fr Ig 2nd fir 2BR on 
iv st & T. Frp! W/D Porch 
9g. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
3GM/1F sk resp com- 
municative, M for 5BR art- 
ist/musicians welcome 
$245+ Micheal 277-8719 


BROOKLINE Village 2 prof F 
sk 2F to shr beaut 4BR 
twnhse. Hrdwd firs, frpic, 
ch, 2bths, nr T. Avi 7/1 
B4a7 8 50 & 9/1 $500/mo incl 
ht hw, no smkrs/pets, 
734-4151 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Sk 
rmmte for spac 3BR w/ e@-i-k, 
, across 
ks toD 
731-9145 




















1M IF ne T laund 
$390/mo. no smok/pets 
876-6160 avail immed 


CAMBRIDGE, om 
brand new apt, de ag | 




















spacious house nr 
& T. Lots of ex- 
661-7372 





$340+. 491-6114 


CAMBRIDGE, ap 
SSest chore 6S & elec. 35h apt 
or Doug 661-4072 


CAMBRIDGE Davis Sq. 
M/F Large 3BR house nr T. 
mo+ util. Avail 7/1 

Call Bill at 623-3568 


ar bea Pond- 
skng M/F irg apt, hdwd fir, 
mint cond, sunny, w/d, dw, 
eik, good bus to Hrvd 
easy pkg, $340+, 547-224 


CAMBRIDGE F w/ cat sks 
nonsmkr to shr beaut condo 
btwn Hrvd & Cent Sqs. Un- 
furn room w/ pvt bath, Lis 
D/w, prchs + 546-6810 


CAMBRIDGE Huron Ave. 
Frndly independent room- 
mate %so4 for beautiful 2BR 
apt $425/mo 876-5303 Rich 


CAMBRIDGE Hvd = 

twnhs sk 3rd prsn M/ 
or grad. Sundeck, a/c $4: 5+ 

Smoke OK 547-4734 eves 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. Rm 
in Irg snny 3BR apt. Clean, 
hdwd fis for 


sint mid 20's $360 864-8736 


CAMBRIDGE (inman Sq) 
GM sks 1M to shr new 
3story twnhse-frpic storage 
garage $500m 576-3207 


CAMBRIDGE, Kndi Sq, Prof 
F sks nonsmkr F to shr 2BR, 
1.5 bths mod apt. D/w, w/d, 
$475+ utils, nr T 492-6632 


CAMBRIDGE, M/F shr spec- 
tacular 8 rm Hvd Sq apt w/1 
M. Hdwd firs, frpic, more. 








N 


35 


























$700/mo. 7/1. 868-5244 
CAMEMIORE E M/F race wntd 


to shr w/1 M Small apt on qt 
st. No pets/smk $300/mo 
incl ht 868-1 wknds only 


house, 2 blocks from T, 
$495+, 354-5861. 





CAMBRIDGE, ths, rmmte Pad 


Harv Sq ee 
inc ht/hw, 


inary, $88 $350 
CAMBRIDGE, nice loc — 


suai ar wr 
sunny apt w, 
other for 7/1. Be over 25, 
cooperative, com- 
municative, fun. 354-2168 


CAMBRIDGE, North. 2 gay 
men . oF ( om 
rmte M or F (straight or gay 
for spcs household/home. 
Share chores, no smkrs pref 
over 28. Rent $295+util. 
354-2697 


CAMBRIDGE, Suffolk + 


smk/pets $172+ 492-0478 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Law School 
Affable hipster (M) sks same 
to establish 3rd fi of hse. Grt 
light, grt kit- must be — 
respon $495 inci all utils!! 
451-2629 lv mssg 


CAMBRIDGE Nr T. Join 2 


/1 Call 497- 109" 


CAMBRIDGE Off Huron 
Ave. Lg BR/ bath in sunny 2fi 
4BR apt, a/c, pool, porch, 
pk. No smk/ Summer 
$475, 547-8197 


CAMBRIDGE off Huron Ave 
1F 25+ for 3BR sunny 
friendly home. Avi July 1, 
$330+utils, 868-1312 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Matr 


looki 
mod 


w/d, some storage avail, 
sunny spacious deck, 
$425/445+utils 491-1154. 


pateyeent ry hing a , 
or bi M to shr irg apt, 
nd to Porter Red line, 
$400. Dave, 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, at area, 
M/F to shr w/ prof M, 2brm 
porch & priv yard, pkg, S468 
por priv yard, ; 
inci ht & utils avi nome Frank 
492-2625. 


CAMBRIDGE, Prtr = ~~ 
Ig cin hse Tote, to no 
smok/pets, a' 

$340+ utis 661 








dent person 
pte ge +utils 576-22! 
ve number. 





cayORIDGE conse. 
eee, 497-6333, 
S10oes ooty incl wknds. 
CAMBRIDGE ah, oa 
Hird Sq, red red a. rym Pol, poo, 


$750 inci 
354-3013 
CAMBRIDGE 
p sere gest to shr 
Central Sq hse. Avi 8/1 
$325+ utils Call 661-0473 


CAMBRIDGE sks 1 to shr 


sun 
+util. Fi in- 
Ets Une mth Fraly 


CAMBRIDG 


resp. 28+ 








al 











to Davie Sq w/ 

. w, 

male $37 661-0586 

CAMBRIDGE/Som M, 

Gor aot 4 bi Davie’ Sq ¥. 
. sanded firs, cur- 

rent age : ¥ -gy- + 


CAMBRIDGE, wik to 
Davis/Porter R/line 1sunny 


br in 3br $340+. No 
smki fi Steve or Ju- 
dith, 


CHARLESTOWN 2 


T, roofdeck, avi 7/1 & 8/1, 
$330, $385, 242-1743 


F Rmnmntewmted 10 sh soem, 


util, no fee, call anytime 
242-0316. 


CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm 
apt w/2 humans, 2 cats, 
quiet collar nbrhd, d/d, 
micro, w/d, hdwd fi, prch, nr 
T, nonsmkr, $350 inc ht/hw. 

889-6501 or lv msg 864-2410 


CHELSEA, wtrfrnt 1M sks 
2M/F 23+ to shr 3BR apt 
w/d micro cable 1-1/2bth off- 

St pk byl bus quiet Avi 6/1 
$25 Call Mike 
889-3847 /273-4226w lv msg 


CHESTNUT HILL, roomate 
M/F non-smoker 
$450/mo includes heat & 
parking Call 323-6034 


CHESTNUT HILL, $400utils 
incl, 1brm, qt 3brm apt, F 
only, aval July, 964-4113 


CHESTNUT HILL, M 28 F 25 
sk non smk cat lover 23+ for 
spac 3BR, pkg, yrd, frpic, 
$440 inc ht 964-1334 


Davis Sq F/M 23+ resp to 
shr 3BR apt w/2F nr T, w/d 
no smk, pes 8/1 $300+utils 
625-9789 lv msg 


DEDHAM mature GWM to 
shr 3BR single fam col in 
quiet res area, Irg BR w/ w- 
w; d/w, w/d; 18min comm 
rail to Bos, $350/mo incl ht 
326-6098 




















v 





JUNE 22, 1990 
ASHMONT/Adams, strt M 


30 sks M, condo w/ac, 
w/d, prvt pong tn a exc 
closets, steps to $450 


w/utils. Refs req'd. 436-7789 
TT 


HESTER 
ASHMONT/Adams, strt M 
30 sks ey BR condo w/ac, 
th, rideck, exc 
closets, me ‘to T. $450 
w/utils. Refs req'd. 436-7789 
——_—_—_—_—_——————— 


DORCHESTER G_ hsehid 

sks M/F — ne — 

uiet No s w/d_ yar 

famit liv, all inc $450. 
320 


—<—$—<—— 
DORCHESTER, ice 


employed nonemkg cat- 
lover to shr 2BR apt. 
hdwd firs, w/d, nr Park & 
on Meetinghouse Hill. 
$300/mo+ Vzutils. a A or 
poss before. 288-11 


28 


bedroom 
common went, wae wanearye 
Ig yd Avail Now 
incids utils 825-9126 
DORCHESTER Lower Mills 





yrd, cls to T & sh 25+ 
sec Avi imm 296- Ivmsg 
DORCHESTER M/F 20+ 


a to shr ige clean 2fi 
apt nr Fields Crnr T $250+ 
utils Erik 876-1646 Iv mssg 





apt nr 
utils Erik 876-1646 Iv mssg 


DORCHESTER, Mting Hse 
Hil. Nice 2BR Nr Red line. 
$340+. Progr M sks resp 
M/F 25+. 2: 1 5968 


DORCHESTER nr_ Fields 








“Crn nr Red T. Sk 2 to shr 


w/1. 5 rm new renov. Own 
rm unfurn. Storage, bk prch 
$260/mo incl ht 7708 





JFK/UMass T, 825-2631 
DORCHESTER SM 35 sks 





+ utils 288-7648 


DOUGLAS, MA. GWM Ikng 
to shr 7rm antique ae on 
17 acre horsefarm thr from 
Boston $500 (508) 476-2421 








3rd, net a , pool, modern. - 
nr $395 
seta ne 


EAST BOSTON, Irg rooms, 
1 1/2 baths, conv to T, kit to 
shr, indry rm, deck. 








nonsmkr, shr 3brm apt 
w/d, 1block no . 
+ aval 6/90, 1 





HYDE PARK Dedham In. Nr 
shr hse 





HYDE PARK GWM 26, 
— GM for spac 2BR, 2nd 





in 3fam hse $325+ avi 
wm -9498. 
my SQUARE Nr Harv 


fot spac 2aR apt $400" Av 


7/1 


JAMAICA PLAIN: F pref to 
shr 2 BR apt w/F & 1 cat (no 
nr JP : 

incl. util. 522 





ia 


a3 





acuzzi, w/d, deck. 

imo 864-7; 
Ann or Tom. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, South, 


2GM sk 3rd for ig attr 1st fir 
A os nghbrhd, 


utils (choice of 
bdrm) 522-4186. 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F for 
3BR apt. W/d, , ols 


Stony Brook Jamaica 
Pond. $325/ imo. 524-2350 
evs/msg 227-7289 day Peter 














hrdwd firs $300/mo 
524-4756 

METHING 
ASSN , Icat, sk 
prof nonsmkg F, short’ or 


\ term, for spacious apt 
wt etc. $350+ R22 0387 


JAMAICA PLAIN, mod 3brm 
triplex, 2bth, w/d, frpic, 


deck, pkg, nr um, 
$450 inc! utils, 524-2500 

JAMAICA PLAIN Lrg rm in 
spacious apt. Vegetarian. Nr 


T, no more pets $275+ utils 
& sec dep 522-2255 


JAMAICA PLAIN, (Center), 
GM, SF seek resp mature 


i rson for apt near T. 
Sso0/mor July 1, 524-8371 














w/2F nice ngbrhd nr T 
avi 6/1 & TA 524-9597 


JAMAICA PLAIN South. 2 
apts, 2 to shr w/ 1 other & 1 
to shr 3 others. Lrg hse on qt 
road 5 min to T Arbor. Grdn 
& Idry Avi Mid June or 7/1 
$225-$258 Joe 522-1357 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F shr 
spacious 2BR, huge deck, 
w/d. Fab secure loc nr 
pond, T. $435+ 522-8416 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F nsmkr to 
shr 3brm apt 2bick from 
Pond, aval now, $366/mo 
incl utils, Scott 524-2305 


JAMAICA PLAIN Lkg 4 M & 
F 4 2 BR in 4 BR Irg sunny 
quiet st semi coop lots o' 
closet sp 7/1 This is a nice 
place 2 baths ht inc lan 
Joanna 524-8397 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
2Msk 1 M/F to shr spa 3BR 
apt nr T Avi now. Call 
Rick 522-1135 


JAMAICA PLAIN nonsmkr 
for 3BR apt, 2firs in Vict hse, 
deck, nr Pond & T. Avi 7/1, 
$320+ 524-8093 

















JUNE 22,1990 
JAMAICA PLAIN, F sks 2 


Stony Brk T, hdwd fir, trees, 
pkg, no pets/smkg, 7/1, 
522-7716 
es 
JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F to shr 
3BR apt in smoke-free, 
graceful, turn-of-century 3- 
decker in one of JP's lesser- 
known, gem-like nghbrhds. 
W/d, porch, yard, 5 min to T, 
8 min to Arboretum. No 
mammal pets, no cigs. 
$333+. 524-0685 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2R avi 6-1 

nr Pond, T. Piano, porches, 

ussycat no more ts 
10mo+ garden 524-1661 


JAMAICA PLAIN relaxed yet 
respons rmmte wnted to shr 
Irg, sunny, 2BR apt in 2fam 
hse. Qt resdnti nghbrhd, 
pkg, f/b prch, sunrm, den, 
frpic, hdwdfirs, w/d, d/d, 
2cats. $450+ 524 é 


JAMAICA PLAIN F to shr 
Beautiful spacious Pondside 
apt in nice,safe ngbrhd 2 pvt 
rms,porch, yard, laundry,cat. 
No smkg/pets $480+ 
utils. Avi Aug.1 524-2401 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
2BR, huge rms, beaut, w/d, 
sec alarm, full bsemnt, free 
pkg, access to T & Bus, 
nosmkrs. $425/mo 524-7827 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1F sks F 
for Irg sunny apt, hdwd firs, 
frnt & back porches. 
Nonsmkg sober home, nr T. 
$425+. 5120 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ Forest 
hills, 5 min wik to T. 1 rm for 
3 bdrm apt, $250 pis. No pet, 
non, smk. 6/1. 524-6479 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smoking, 
semi-veg household. $295 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rmmte to 
shr beaut, renov 2BR in 




















porches, hdwd firs, pkg. 7/1. 
$300+/mo. 266-3866 


patel bate 
KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, — 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw, 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


—————_—_—_—_—_———— 
LEXINGTON, shr 1600 sq ft 
3BR 2 1/2 bth Ixry twnhse w/ 
1 other, W/W, bsmnt, cntri 


natured, consid, 10 inc ht, 
call Vicki 617-273-9563 x657 


LEXINGTON, skg M/F non 
ac 4BR apt, 
close to rt 2, 10 min to Alewf 
Stn, off str pkg, borders 
Conserv land, w/w, w/d, 
$400+ utils, 


LONGWOOD, avi 6/1, 2BR 
nr hosps, NE & T. D/D, W/D, 
porch, cat, w/F grad std, non 
smkr, $350+ 232-1219 


LOOKING FOR A 
ROOMMATE? 


The solution is just a phone 
call away! All you need is 5 
minutes and a touchtone 
phone to connect. with 
others with a room or apart- 
ment which is just-right for 
you. Call 1-976-9675 now, 
and receive one additionanal 
month's ‘subscription free! 
Info line is sponsored by 
Digital Architects. $1.50 for 
the 1st minute, $.75 each ad- 
ditional minute in the 617 & 
508 area. 


MALDEN/Evert line. On T, M 
prof sks same, to shr 2 
bdrm, $300 pis util, eat in kit, 
Irg livrm, 389-6303, Iv mess. 
John. 


EE 
MALDEN F wanted for Ir 
4BR in Vict. Excel view, w/d, 
d/d, roofdeck $300 htd Avi 
6/15. Call 397-6761 


ED 
MALDEN, GWM prof 37 sks 
same 2 shr 2BR apt w/ 
1&1/2 bath, ac, w/w, balc, 
Iindry in bsmnt. Nr Shops, 
bus, orange line. Must be 
resp, neat, clean. $400 incis 
heat. 322-1887 


MALDEN, Prof f 30+ n.smk 
2br 2 bath a/c nr T, garage 
spe avi, 390/mo inc ht, hw 
pool 397-9682 


MEDFORD 3rd for big hse, 
sun, trees, great garden, 
porch, frpic, w/d. No smk. 
Dogs & cat. $330 391-1803 


MEDFORD, F nonsmkr for 
mod 3brm, also M for mod 
4brm, nr shops & T, 
508-881-8039 


MEDFORD, F pref. $285 
w/out utils. 5 min to Tufts, 
Davis, 95 & 93. Hdwd firs, 
pkg. 391-6011 


ARTS & SPIRIT 
MEDFORD M37 sks M/F 
30s. Reliable NS: into 
arevfepirustayAGOR re- 
covery. Spac 2BR apt; comf 
Ig rm/adeq clos space. 
Sate/quiet/clean res area. 
Nr major Rtes & MBTA, 
shops/serv. Avail now; Rent 
$300+. ARNE 391-8712. 


MEDFORD M/F 25+ to shr 
w/1M spac snny 7rms 2firs & 
frpic. Be resp & ors music 
lovers welcome. Avi immed 
$550/mo 393-9106 


MEDFORD, sk prof M/F 24+ 
shr lux 2br 2bth condo ac 
pkg pool wik to T $475 
508-1 872 lv message 


MEDFORD/ Som 2F, 1M sk 
4th to shr spac 4BR apt nr 
Tufts, Red line, Indry. No 
smk/pets. $255 av! 8/1 Call 
623-1812 or 666-8868 

MEDFORD Sq, 2F 1M sk 
M/F to shr x-ige (6bdrm) apt 
nr T, on-st pkg, aval 7/1, 
$315+ utils, 391-3827 


MEDFORD WEST Prof M 





























bsmnt, nr T. Into music, gar- 
den, No drink, drug, smk. 
$315+ 391-2388 


————_—_———— 
BRIGHAM CIR, 2GM prof 
seek 3rd for 3BR apt. W/d, 
pins to T. $330+ Call Scott 
or Tim at 442-0679 





MELROSE 25+ M/F to share 
spacious 3BR house. Walk 
to T. D/d. No smk/pets 
$300+ 662-6976 


MIDDLEBORO, Ikfrnt hme to 

shr w/ 2 libri Ms, beaut, rural 

loc, non <a envir, 
/3 


$350/mo + utils, 
508-946-1849 

MISSION HILL apt 

3 roommates needed immed 


to sublet until August 
with ee for next. year. 
Call 527-7911 


NASHUA 1M/F for 2BR own 











NEWTON 2M looking for 
respons M/F to shr Irg 
pleasant apt, $280+utils, 
Joe or Dan $65-7182 


NEWTON, 3 guys looking for 
housemate. Nr T, pkg. No 
students, tobacco, or metal. 
$400+. Avi 7/1. 965-0167 


NEWTON Avi immed. 1L sk 
1F for 2BR apt front/back 











ch, yd, pkg, subit/liong trm 
8450 ee Great apt! 
NEWTON-Bi line 1BR 
in lux 2BR w/w dw ac 


NEWTON CENTER Lkng for 
1 F mid 20's to shr 3BR apt. 
Must be mature, resp & fun. 
2 min wik to T $375 incl all 
969-0654 Avi July 1 or 15 


NEWTON/CH-M/F, 23-30 
nsmk, rs, w/w, d/d, ldry, 
I, tennis, pkg, ht/hw incl, 
25/mo. Call Jim 323-4067. 


NEWTON CORNER M/F sk 











frpic pkg dw prch nr X-bus 
$3254 965-3425. 


NEWTON CORNER Mature 
F for huge snny 4BR 2 bth 
hse. Wik to Boston xpress 
bus. No smk/pets Avi now 
$350+ 965-3512 


NEWTON CORNER-2M sk 1 





yrd, drvway pis. Clean 
no drgs, smking. 8/1. 
964-0059 


NEWTONVILLE large 
2bedroom prof 30+ 
nonsmkr, no ets 
$450+utils. 965-0858 Erica 


Avi 6/1, 8/1 
water 723-9538 


NORTH READING, Reason- 








FF-BEAT ALLREET 
SOMERVILLE, Help! Need 
rmmte for swell 2BR prox- 
imate Hrvd, Tufts, every- 
thing. $375+. Bring books! 

Dal 625-51 


painted, nice hrdwd, good- 
size rm. Plenty storage 
space. Pref 25+ M/F. — 
term is better. Smoke OK. 
Must be en Avi 7/1 
623-3 lv msg 


PORTER SQ., prof F seeks F 
to shr 2BR apt Nr T, 
$375/mo+util. Avi now for 
summer or longer 776-8042 


QUINCY Prof M 34 seekng 
respon nonsmkg M/F to 
share Ige 2BR hdwdfirs, w/d 
hookup, bsmnt, prkg, nr T & 
stores $400/mo & 1/2 
472-0926 lv message 


QUINCY/Wollaston-Shr 
BR, w/d, lots of room. 
Near T & beach. $375+utils. 
No smoking, no pets. 
617-471-3615 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 


REVERF F sks M/F 25+ to 
shr 2BR on T, free pkg, ac, 
w/d, cable, pool, cats/smk 
ok, $365+ 284-6673 


WEST ROXBURY 1F wanted 
to share 3BR apt. Spac & 
snny. Ample prkg, w/d, Nr 
pubic trans, $300+ No 
pets/smk 325-9403 Iv mssg 


ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 
w/d, dw, no smk/pets, 
$375/mo+ 1/3 util, call 
323-4640 6pm-or Iv msg 


ROSLINDALE, 2prof M sk 
M/F for Irg, sunny 2fir hse, 
BR w/ skylight & own phone, 
2decks, rg yr & pkg, $350+ 
low utils, 327-6555, aval 7/1. 


ROSLINDALE M/F prof wntd 
to shr 2BR apt w/ 28 yoM & 
black lab 0+ utils Call 
Rick 327-4822 after 5PM 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mat F to shr frnshd apt. 
Close to T $240+ utils. Avail 
6/1 Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE-Spac 4 bdrm 
hse, wik to T, fire pic. M/F 
non-smk, $450 pis. Call 
323-2955 


ny 














Single mom of kindergarten 
boy seeks single mom or 
dad to share 3 or 4 BR apt in 
Brooki or Camb area ASAP 
286-1616 





REVERE, F to shr waters- 
apt, 2BR, 2bth, ocean 


view, pool, tennis crt, pkg, nr 
T, avi imm $550 286-4085 

SOMERVILLE 1BR avi 7/1 
for 25+ F in Irg snny hme 2 


chs, hdwd fis 4F & 1 kid 
10+ No smk/pet 776-2103 


é 











SOMERVILLE 2F/1M/3cats 
sk M/F 23+ to shr Ig indep 
4BR apt, no drg/smk, nr T, st 
pkg, $270+, 6/1 625-7332 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 
oh ping Athy for Hage 
apt, prch, . No pets pis 
$267" soc dep 628-0084 




















of F seeks same 27+, 
350+u, 350-8133 work, 
628-1037 Iv msg. 


Fg hay ag ate von 
line. Rmmte to share arge 
2BR apt w/F & cat, ist fir, 
$375+utils, 625-3087 Iv msg 


SOMERVILLE beaut 3BR/ 
2bth, dw, skylites. Quiet. 
iblock to shop, buses. No 
smk or pet, +, 776-3294 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq 
2rms avi now & 7/1 Ig snny, 
hdwd firs, 2balc’s, 1bik to 
Davis T nosmk conv to Hrvrd 
& Tufts, $300+ 623-5333. 














sk F no smk no homophob 
shr 3BR apt Add pets OK 
Aval now $328+ 625-0737 


SOMERVILLE/Davis, sunny, 
L bdrm aval July 1, prkg, 


6mos ie a. 


SOMERVILLE/Dvs Sq M/F 
nsmkr 20-35 for small rm in 
4BR indep hshid. Avi imm, 
$235+, cat ok, 628-7133. 


SOMERVILLE, Dvs Sq, spac 
mod twnhse nds 1F, w/d, Avi 
Now no pets/smkrs please, 
$400+ 628-7485 - 


SOMERVILLE F 25+ nsmk 
to shr spac 3BR apt. Hdwd 
fis, stained glass, gas stove 
$316.67/mo Call 666-4169 


SOMERVILLE, F 35 & cat sk 
1F/M for rm in 2BR apt nr 
Tufts, wik to Davis, $275+ 
avail 6/1, 628-1934 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
for 9 sunny 5-rm apt wo-fl 
porc 


park storage MBTA 
$438+ 625-5046 

SOMERVILLE F rmmte wntd 

to shr furn apt w/ 1 F & 2 


cats. Avi immed thru..Sept. 
$200 incl ht 625-8303 


aay ag F rmte 32+ 
or apt pretty nr 
Porter Sq $355 + utils 
623-0227 


SOMERVILLE-F rm nded, to 
shr 3 bdrm apt, yrd, W/D, cls 
to T. $295 pis utl.625-4122 


SOMERVILLE GWM 24 sks 
































$475/mo inc! utils 628-4897 


SOMERVILLE Inman/Union 
Sq 2F sk M/F 25+. non- 
homophobe to shr ig 3BR 
apt $325+ 628-2615 


SOMERVILLE-large com- 
fortable house (2 firs). 1F & 
1M sk 3 considerate M/F, 
24+, for creative, indep 
househid. No smkrs, $240+ 
util. Avail 6/1. 628-3452 


SOMERVILLE, Ig 3br apt 
modern kitchen + bath non- 
smoker $317+utils call 
666-2418 


SOMERVILLE /Ig, spacious 
2 bdrm avail July 15 prkg nr 
T $300+ 666-1267 share 
with females. 


SOMERVILLE 1BR avi in 11 
rm Vict hse, Winter Hill. Shr 
Hr meine | chores, w/d. 








Avi for smmr or long term 
623-2799 eves or wkends 


SOMERVILLE, M+ cat 


SOMERVILLE No need for 
rmmtes! 3 room single $575 
incl utils. School St, nr City 
Halli, on bus line 628-0887 


SOMERVILLE, nr Porter Sq, 
2brm in Irg sunny 3brm apt, 
safe nghbrhd, back porch, 
Irg kt & Ivrm, $350 neg, 
776-6841, 623-3008, eves 


SOMERVILLE nr Porter Sq & 
T, 2rms in 3BR apt nonsmkr, 
back prch w/view, $366+ 
utils Call 625-2766 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis T, 
sk nonsmok F 30+ for 2fir, 
8rm, 2bth w/d, sunny, apt, 
y. spacious, EZ pkg, 
safe qt st, bk baic, $322+, 
776-7922, 491-8200 


SOMERVILLE nr Porter-GM 


i 


F nonsmkr to shr 2BR, 2bth 
$375/mo+utils avail June 15, 
628-3636 





peer Porter Sq. 2M 
cat, indep semi- sk 
25+ F nsmk to shr itg 4BR 
Prch, ye. w/d, r T + 
623-1776 Avi now 


SOMERVILLE Porter shr 
2BR w/F. dw w/d ac ww 
png: Nr T/bus No smk/pets 
$425+ elec 629-2113 


SOMERVILLE Prof M sks 2 
Hance A a for —— 
H rs, w/d, ; 

min to Davis T. Ro eink, 

1 cat/no more. Avi 8/1 or 
9/1. + 629-217, 


SOMERVILLE/prosp. hill, 
2/m 1/f sk F n.smk 27+ for 
frndly ig hse. w/d. 225+ util 
623-1303,iv day+ eve 
SOMERVILLE, re iS per- 
sons) to fill renovid 3BR apt. 
Hdwd firs, e-i-k, ong 
t 


SOMERVILLE skng F 28+ to 
shr 2BR apt. +utils. 
Prospect Hill, no pets, 
628-7397 Iv msg 
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2rms in Irg sunny apt, view, 


non-smkr for huge 2BR apt. 
Porch, pantry, St.Pkng. 
$300+. Dan, 776-2568. 7/1 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. 

large rm for Female, shr w/ 

mom & child. Nr T, $250. 
628-2920 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, 





sk M/F 23+ for 9 sunny 
room, pkg, nr T, Hvd. $300+ 
utils, AvI now, 628-1029 


SOMERVILLE Actress 
w/2dogs, bkyd & prch, sks 
rmmte to shr Stati old, 
apt,$400+ ht, 629-2554. 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill 
spacious quiet apt nr T peg 
3S, sunrm 3rm avail 6/ 
$300/mo 629-2738 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hill. 
Wik to Orange line. 1BR_ + 
Study in 4BR hse. Shr w/ 2F 
1M 22-25 $342/mo 7/1 or 
before. 623-296 











prof/grad F to share beaut 
2BR in hse nr Davis T, 93, 
Rte 2, nosmkg/pets 375+ 
8/1 628-0245 


SOMERVILLLE clean sunny 
rm close to bus line 
$250mo+1mo sec shr heat & 
utils 625-7047 


SOUTH BOSTON, nr An- 

drew Sq. F for 2BR apt, nice, 

contemp. Walk to red line. 
80+. 269-5360 


SOUTH END 2rmts M/F 20's 
wtd by 7/1 for 3rm apt nr T & 
buses Freedom $317/mo+ 
dep 536-2011. Mark 


SOUTH END, 3 GMs seek 
rmmte for 4BR nr Pru, Mass 
av T, $300 inci heat, avail 
now, 267-7860 


SOUTH END/Albany St-Big, 
cheap, share 3BR. No cats. 
On-street parking, $360 
includes all, 426- 


SOUTH END GM sk M/F to 
shr snny 2BR hdwd fir, newly 
renov, dk, nsmkr, St-pkg 
$400mo+low util 437-0771 


SOUTH END Irg BR in 3BR 
Live-in Artist's Loft. 

No fee, 24 ft, 

includes utils, 695-0236 


BEAUTIFUL, 
MODERN, INY APT 
8} Hi Bis SUN (pref ro 
shr w/ 2 musicians $360+ 
Gorgeous apt, must see. Be 
clean/responsble 267-9689 


























inc heat sub opt Ise 


& 1st mo rent req. Call 
426-9310 


SOUTH END Rmmte to shr 
snny 2BR 2bth dupix. Hdwd 
fis, exp brck, mod k & b, d/d, 
cmmn_ rtdck, w/d in bidg, 
elev $665+ utils Avi 7/1 
Wendy 437-9283 


SOUTH END-UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY. F seeks M 


eik, dw, w/d in bldg, $695 
includes heat 247-1407 


cath ny ige storage w/d 
Derry off 193 Less hr N of 
Boston rent neg live nearer 
mtns lakes skiing 
(603)432-0744 Iv message 


WALTHAM 2prof M sk M/F 
to shr 3BR apt, off-str 

pkg, w/d, porch, storage, 
conv loc $315+ 891-6364 


soph ‘of M sk M/F 
24+ for 2BR twnhse, cntri 


avi 7/1, lv msg 891-8578 


WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly, respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, Bag: nr T, 
no smk/pt, $375+ 926-0075 


WATERTOWN, 1F/M 23+ 
3br, FP, a/c, prkg, nr bus, 
. $330+, ASAP 
923-0753 CAT. 


WATERTOWN 2F seek 1F 
20s for 3BR semi-coop apt, 
sunny, mod kitchen, 
avi 7/1, $285/mo 926-7919 


WATERTOWN, 2 mat Fs for 








WATERTOWN 2 M need 





Nr T, washer, fio, $310+ 
Yautils. Avi 7/1. 924-8737 

WATERTOWN 2 M to shr 10 
rm 6BR hse. Pkg, cls to bus. 


No smk/pets 10+ utils 
Call 923-4372 








30+ to shr 9rm 3BR "3 
oh porch, re w/d, nr 
us, Avail ASAP $467+ 
926-6261 after 6pm 
WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
pest ha grgaes’ conv lo- 
cation, Ikng fr prof person 
25-30, aval now,$425/mo 
926-8615 


pple eyo nd 22 to 29 for 
rg, suny, rm apt. w/d, 
om yrd, cls to T. $h2s pis. 
Avi 8/1. 926-8270 


ASAP Irg apt BR w/ : 
pkg. cls to T & Pike + 
incl water 924-1422 
WATERTOWN F sks F for ig 
snny apt w/yrd, prkng. In- 
ip/frndly. Must love cats 
2rms $425+ or irm 
'266/292+. 926-4012 


WATERTOWN, house. 
Rooms avi ee 1, Aug 1. 


Garden, bac yore. big 


space. $237.50 


WATERTOWN M/F 30+ 
share 3BR with 1 other. 
Sunny, breezy, very nr T, 
w/w, d/w, + Jim 


WATERTOWN M/F to shr 
spac apt conv location. Quiet 
nghbrhd, nonsmkr $350+ 
924-4116 David. 


WATERTOWN nr Sq & T 
2rms quiet nice hse em- 


ied F nosmk/pets $445+ 
§28-8048 avi now 


WATERTOWN Prof F sks F 
25+ for Ig snny 2BR hrdwd 


firs off St-pk w/d 
nosmk/pet $380+ 936-21 
WATERTOWN prof M 32 
seeks M/F to share roomy 
2BR apt, pkg, nr bus line 


part furn avi immed 
$350+ util 923-0578 














25-30 to shr 2BR. Ldry, pkg, 
5 min to bus. No smk/pets 
$425+ Avi late July 923-1601 


WATERTOWN SO 1F & cat 
sks sociable 30+ prof F to 
shr 2BR apt, a/c, pool 
patio $450 avail Aug 
924-5733 


WATERTOWN SQUARE- 
Large double room, 3rd 
floor. Parking & utilities 

imo, Adam 


“Qe 





WATERTOWN super apt/ 
fpic, garden, parking- 
designer & therapist-friend! 
M/F $420inc Kary! 926-576 


WEST CONCORD Shr 2BR 
apt. $275+ Nsmkr. Walk to 
T, off st . Call 

-4 after 6 PM 





apt. D/d, pkg. wid, 2 cats 
$325mo Avi ASAP 965-1792 


WEST NEWTON M to shr 
3BR dupix. D/d, w/d, 1.5 





Boston. Nosmk/pets. Av! 8/1 
& 8/15 $283.33+ 729-4250 


WINCHESTER, 2M sk quiet 
indep M/F for sunny 3BR 
twnhse nr 93 & commtr rail, 
10 min drive to Boston. $340 
inc ht/hw. Avi 6/1. 721-4610 


WINCHESTER GWM to shr 
4BR hse. W/d, dw. 2rms & .5 
bth for rent $450 inci utils 
729-8125 Avi now 


WINTHROP tst fi Vict all app 
nr beach, yard, sunny, quiet, 
2 prchs. No smk/pets 25+ 
July ref $300+ 846-0576 











condo. Skg temp or PT prof 
F rmmte, 846-1982. 


WINTHROP Prof GWM 
wanted to share beaut 
house. Prk, 2 bth, sundeck, 
ocean, 5min to airport T. No 
pets. Keith 846-9679 





ALLSTON, room utils incl 
i) 


light cooking near trans, ref, 
$250, 787-3807 


BOSTON, So End nr Pru, 
frnshd rm, $375/mo inci utils, 
kit. Nonsmkr. 603-474-3668 


BOSTON, Somerville line. 

$70-90/wk. Gay household. 

Share kit & bath. JC, 
666-4130 


BROOKLINE-Lrg furnished 
rm gracious envir, nr Clev 
Cir, no cooking, $375 mn. 














clean, 
privileges. 
$85/wk. Weekly rentals avi. 
Call 321-8451 


MEDFORD, irg rm for rent, 
all utils inci, shr kitch & ba, 
$85/wk. 395-0139 


MEDFORD West 1 or 2 furn 
rms. Shr kit, bath. mane. no 

S, efer no smkng, 
0. Cali 868-75 
after 6/12 or 483-3417 


STOUGTON, frpic, jacuzzi, 
, a/c, 1BR w/prvt ba in 
loft, walk to T. Shr kitch & 
rest of hse. All utils & peg 
incl. $400/mo. 617-341-386 








i] 
4) 


3 





WALTHAM, 1M/F for 3br, 
quiet, snny, hd wd firs, on/off 
ph ad , non-smk 
$286.66+ util 7/1 9827 


S niceenig tena 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


a . rms 
to rent in summer cottage nr 
everything. $385 for entire 
summer. 783-4833 eves, 
Stacey; 782-7323 


CAPE COD, Wellfleet, newly 
renov cottages on the beach 
from $550/wk. (d)508- 
746-6366, (e)617-288-6729 


MARTHA’'S VINYARD, 
breathtaki 2BR, directly 
on beach!! Brand new, must 
see!! 617-639-0119, 
508-531-4484 


OGUNQUIT Moody Beach. 
Trailer sleeps 4 screen deck, 
shed walk to beach $325/wk 
or p~ it $39,900 (603) 
891-0676/ (207) 646-5547 


Tha ifetime vacton at 8 4 


star resort, Cape Cod! Fully 
paid international exchange 
membership. $5k or b.o. Call 
354-6161. 


ERROR oe 
SUBLETS 


N, 1 in hse, 








ALLSTON 1BR LR OR KT on 
B-line beaut frn airy indy 
6/28-9/5 $625 mo or bo 
277-2769/ 508-645-9700 


ALLSTON Jul-Aug w/option 
sunny rm in 4BR nr Comm 
Av & Brighton Av $305/mo+ 
utils Call 965-0670 


ALLSTON M/F needed to 
share 3BR spac apt with 2F, 
avi July 1, $340/mo 
782-1778 or 258-1225 lv msg 


ALLSTON-subliet-furn rm, 
Irg, quite apt, until 9/1. $250 
mo. June free! Nr 
787-3852 


AUBURNDALE $300 inci 
util/pkg now 9/1. 1 bed in 
beaut Vict home, huge yrd, 
quiet, clean. Part furn. 3 min 
wik to D line, Pike & 128 
Eves 244-9079 Tara/ Steve 


BEACON HILL, 1BR across 
from state hse, 3 skylites, 
fpic ht & hw incl. Long-term 
sublease F pref. Avi 7/1 
,$775/mo 227-1924 


BEACON HILL, 1BR of 3BR 











a 








/ . inc ht/hw, 
6/1-8/31 742-8907 


BEACON HILL, sublet rm in 
2BR, 7/1 or 7/15. Great 
loctn, opt to renew. $425 inc! 
hw. David, 367-8505 


BELMONT, tbr summer 
sub Neg Bus to Hrvd. Shr 2 
bdrms, furn, hrdwd firs, mod 
kitch, utils. $400 489-3007 


BELMONT, Camb/Wat line, 
sum sublet, fall opt, irg 














to shopping, trans & 
schools, from $350, for 
Summer mos, call 247-3503 


BOSTON nr Brkine, 7/1-9/1 





: M/F for 1BR in 2BR apt, very 











BOSTON sublet July 1-Sept 
1, Fenway, $685 1BR, Ivrm, 
nr T, mrkt, prk, call Janet at 
266-7540 


BRIGHTON 3BR apt w/1BR 
avi for M/F in beaut hse 
nonsmkr, opt to renew. On- 
St pkg, rent neg, 789-4034 











BRIGHTON/Brkin, sublet 
6/15 to 8/31, sunny, Irge 
lbrm apt hrdwd firs, cls to 
B.C,D lines, $650+ utils, 
864-5975, 277-1937. 


BRIGHTON/Nwt sk nsmker 
for July &/or Aug, Irg, sunny, 
3BR hse nr trans, furnished, 
porch, $300/mo 965-2576 


BRIGHTON sublet 6/1-8/31. 

sunny 3BR nr B line. 
urnished, w/w carpet, util 
inc $1450/mo 730-8163 


BROOKLINE 1BR in 2BR apt 
a/c, pool, $350/mo incis utils 
conv to T, 566-0145 even- 
ings. Avi ASAP. 

















August! Yd & prch, green line 
i reduced rent, 
$350neg. Alex 734-9759 


BROOKLINE July sublet 
$400 negot. quiet M needs 
M/F for beaut frnshed 2BR, 
Will/Max 739-2961 eves 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 2F 








nice 2BR 17th fi furn apt 
w/terrace $400 inci utils 
-1670 Avi now-Sept 10 


CAMBRIDGE, 2 M/F for furn 
3BR cope ty ben ar w/d 
a/c dw pkg, 5min to T, 15 to 
Hrvd $325 547-9066 

CAMBRIDGE 5 min wik to 
Prtr T. 1BR in 3BR. Pkg, w/d 


$367/mo Summer sublet w/ 
option to stay 491-2845 


Be 
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CAMBRIDGE, attr studio apt 
close to Harv Sq, avai 
7/1-9/1, $350/mo 
617-876-6470 


CAMBRIDGE Fresh Pond 








CAMBRIDGE F to shr w/1F, 
2M. 2 blocks to Central T 
$250/mo. July/Aug sublet 
flexible. Kathy 78647 





immed thru 9/1 2M sk M/F 
$400 inc! all util 868-3369 


CAMBRIDGE Jun 20-Sept 5 
Sunny attractive artist loft nr 
top fl $690/mo 491-7156 


CAMBRIDGE, now-Sept, 
flex. Centri Sq, s 1BR, 
clean, frnshd. $650. 
868-0628 





d 








CAMBRIDGEPORT apt. 
Quiet near T. Yr share $375 
Ready 


heat util incl 661-6443 
! 


CAMBRIDGE, Somerville 
line. 10min walk to Hrvrd Sq, 
4-5rms avi now-8/31 in h 
6BR mod di x, w/d, d/d, 
pkg. Just /person utils 
incid. 868-0100 


3 





Aug. Sk F to shr 9rm hse w, 
3F. Bckyd, driveway, cls to 
$300/mo incl utils 876-1171 


CENTRAL SQ sublet eof 
15-Sept 15 $250/mo, no util. 
Large BR. Shr apt w/woman 
& cat. 547-4455, eves 





EAST BOSTON 2BR in 4BR, 
1 T stop to downtown, $320 
if one, $450 if two +utils. 
Now until 9/90. Call 
567-0704 Uta or Stu. 


HARVARD SQ. Spac furn 
2BR w/ riverview , Safe 
area. Avi June-Aug $800 Call 
493-8854 


JAMAICA PLAIN, charming 
2brm apt, 3drs from Center 
St, unfurn, great bargain at 
$575/mo, aval June 10-Aug 
31, Mark 619-282-2297 


JAMAICA PLAIN Beaut 
sunny 4BR_ avi now-9/1, 
$283/rm or $850 entire apt, 
d/d, hdwd firs, Ig e-i-k, great 
view, nr T, lv msg 522-7268 














Tufts, dishwshr, w/d, mod 
kit, $325, 617-483-3504 










VACATIONS| 
TRAVEL 


BISHOP'S TERRACE 
Rte 28 W. Harwich. Fine Din- 
ing Jazz ryt Piano Bar 

432-0253 


CAPE COD 
CANALSIDE B&B 
Billion Dollar View of Ships 
From Around the World. 
Rm suite/bath $50-90 
508-759-6564 


ee 
LODGING 


CANDLELIGHT 
INN MOTEL 
When you come to Hyannis, 
Stay in the center of the ac- 
tion! Three day/two nite pkg 
plan aval, from $129- 
$155/cpl. Incl accom, cont’! 
brksft, champaigne in rm, 
compl cocktails, $20 dinner 
allow. Indr pool & jacuzzi, 
DON'T DRINK & DRIVE- 
-Walk to bars, clubs, 
restaurants. 447 Main St 
Hyannis, MA 800-367-1330. 


HALIDON HILL 
GUEST HOUSE 
Convenient to shops, area 
restaurants, and mansions. 
ee pool. Newport 
401-847-8318 








NEWPORT Ri, Summer shr, 
1-4 M/F for huge 2br. wik to 
beaches/town, $625/per- 
son, call 266-6823 or 
617-236-1293 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk M/F for 
July-Aug, 10min to Harv, 
Porter, /mo, 666-5165 


SOMERVILLE 2F seek F for 
femnst, non-smking, veg, 
hsehid $265+ Avi now of 
poss fall opt 629-2227 


SOMERVILLE 2 needed for 
2BR_in ig snny 
6/1-8/31 w/option $300+ 
nosmkg 776-8355, 623-0627 


SOMERVILLE 3F & icat sks 
F 21+ for 4BR, frnshed, 
now-Aug conv to 86-bus, 
$200+/mo 666-5219 


SOMERVILLE, 3M/1F sk 1 
for 5br, avi thru 8/31 w/ opt, 
rk, nr 5 busses, no smk, 
280+, 628-9339 




















gg whee Basement 
apt. arage, drveway, 
$600-+ for Saly & ‘August 
628-6022 

SOMERVILLE/ Cambridge. 
Lrg snny 3BR 10 min to Harv 


Sq. On bus line, . Opt to 
renew $300 Cail 1499 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Square 
sublet. Share 6 room apt w/2 


SOMERVILLE, Irg rm in 
coop 4br apt w/ yard, gar- 
den, pkg, w/d, 15min from 
Hrv Sq, imo, 776-4751 


SOMERVILLE, on Davis T, 
orien M for Irg rm in 4brm, 
luly-Aug w/ opt, pkg, $300+ 
util, 625-3433 “ 
SOMERVILLE, smmr sbit for 
iperson, spac apt, w/d, 
$350/mo+ utils, 628-5938 


SOMERVILLE Sublet 3BR 
snny 2 prchs pkg $365 per 
BR/ $1095 for apt 666-8027. 
Avi 7/1-9/1 w/lease opt 


SOUTH END 2BR d-pix w/d, 
dw, frpic, openbrick, ht & hw 
incl $1350 sublet July- 
August w/opt. 617-447-3043 


WATERTOWN, smr sbit, 
2brm $280/$340 in big 4brm 
apt, 2mi Harv Sq, w/d, El kt, 
free pkg, qt, safe 923-8886 




















WATERTOWN 7/1-9/1 BR & 

study in nice 2BR apt nr bus 

pkg w/d $275+ Great place! 
923-4424 


VACATION 
HOMES 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
five-star time share, 25 yrs, 
$7K. 508-686-6416 after 6p 








THE AILINAS INN 
Charming Victorian era 
home...5 minute walk to 

downtown shops 

27 Main Ave. Newport 

401-847-3909 


BED & 
BREAKFAST _ 
THE CAPTAIN 
DEXTER HOUSE 


Only a block from the ferry, 
we are located in the heart of 
Vineyard Haven. The house 
is only a short stroll to the 
beach, excellent shops and 
charming restaurants. All 
rooms have private baths. 
Many have working fire- 
places and canopied beds. 


100 Main Street 
Vinmeyard Haven 
508-693-6564 


THE INN 
AT FERNBROOK 

«Elegant Surroundings and 

Accommodations «Seven 
Bedrooms w/ Private Baths 
*Full or Continental Break- 
fast Included+Large or Small 

Conference Rooms with 
FireplacesLunch and/or Din- 
ner Available* Personalized 

Service with Experienced 
Personnel: 

481 Main Street 


Centerville MA 
1-508-775-4334 








FILL 
THAT JOB! 


Find bright, motivated 
personnel 


* PROFESSIONAL 
* ENTRY LEVEL 
* PART TIME 


with a HELP 
WANTED AD 


in 


Phe 





THE BOSTON Ml 


enti 


FOR MORE DETAILS CALL 
(617) 267-1234 
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To respond to a Personal Ad 


1-976-3366 


with a # dial 


from a touch-tone phone 


(95¢ a minute) 


If you would like to browse Personal call 


and hear samplings of ads press 3. 
Before you call, please check expiration date 
shown at the end of each ad. 
(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 








1-900-456-CALL, 99¢ a minute) 
WOMEN European roots, Cathone, 
ropean r 

TO RESPOND TOA student, seek bright SWM 
SEEKING PERSONAL AD WITH pa age caw-eres 
catholic for lasting rela- 
MEN A PHOENIX BOX tionship. Photo, phone #o 

T+1-? froicsome Triend- NUMBER, MAIL 5423 (exp 7/4) 
ship? Adventure? Ro- YOURREPLY TO: SWF 38, life filled to the brim 
mance? Call now and find Days woven in complex in- 
out. @® 8112 (exp 7/4) BOX "Poaciion ormingnnas of wore: 
style, substance. The 
progressive muste, capacity CLASSIFIEDS hoctied wiahdot aaleon, 
for depth. if also attractive, 126 BROOKLINE AVE. music, beauty. The richness 


sweet-souled, and unpreten- 


tious, then me. Other- 
wise, be my thinkii drink- 
ing buddy. 8153 (exp 7/4) 





22, pretty, likes beach, danc- 
ing, art, romance, college 
grad. @® 3396 (exp 7/4) 


SWF seeks ridiculous ro- 
mantic, real down-to-earth 
S/OWM 28-38. @P 8163 (exp 
7/4) 


35 SJF- 








creative, content 





(exp 6/27) 


Active classy New Hamp- 
shire woman seeks fit 
energetic sensitive mate 
30-40 for sailing hiking out- 
door fun and hopefully more. 
@ 3400 (exp 7/4) 


Androgynous, artistic, in- 
tense, spiritual woman, 34, 
seeks ene ae man, to 
share ten 

humor. @ 3372 (exp6/27) 


Attractive, adventurous, 
thietic 


SWF 26 a , 
professional 26-37 @ 


8898 (exp 6/27) 


Attractive slim SWF seeks 
SWM 40 6’ who likes sailing. 














@ 8093 (exp 6/27) 

Beautiful SJF 29 seeks 
handsome carin pro- 
fessional SJM rela- 


tionship. @® 8113 (exp 6/27) 


Beautiful SWF seeks: 26-35, 
goodiooking, intelligent, fit, 
reliable, fun, expressive, 
creative, WFNX-SWM. @& 
8098 (exp 6/27) 


Big girl wants summer ‘. 
Morons need not apply. 
8159 (exp 7/4) 


Bionde bon-vivante 40's 

nest empty, ready to fly with 

bo lish gentleman. O @& 
(exp 7/25) 








loves opra, writes 
. reads Jung. Busi- 
ness woman by day, playful 
at night. Enjoys cooking, 
conversation. Seeks one 
species man. @® 2430 (exp 
/4) 


Classy, brunette, model, 
seeks well-educated & pro- 
fessionally secure SWM 32+ 
@ 8133 (exp 7/4) 


Completely wonderful 
woman, 34, can't figure out 
why she isn't snapped up 
just walking down the street, 
seeks similarly puzzled man. 
@ © 3367 (exp 6/27) 


Curious, caring, sincere 
SWF, 23. Box 215 Windham 
NH 03087. @® 8137 (exp 7/4) 


Cute, adventurous, warm, 
slender SWF 35 seeking 
goodiooking, caring, in- 
telligent, athletic, pro- 
fessional with personality. 
@ 8121 (exp 6/27) 


Cute, fun loving SWF, 26, 
seeks attractive, outgoi 
mente SWM @& 

/4) 


OWF 32 Attractive, Southern 
with Eclectic Background. 


Summer interest: Photogra- 
phy, The beach, Cycling 





Ing 
(exp 


Stimulating Conversations 
with SWM 29-39 @® 3387 
(exp 7/4) 


DWF 5'9” 38 slim, attractive, 
classical pianist sings jazz. 
Midwesterner in Boston. 
Teacher, innovater, sense of 
absurd. Questioner of 
authority. @ 3371 (exp 7/11) 


Gentile bionde 40's seeks tall 


for stepping out. 
(exp 7/25) 


——— 
Gentle blonde 40's seeks 
educated honest kind- 
hearted man for times. 
@ 0 3294 (exp 6/27) 


Intelligent, very — 
DWF 45, warm, fun-lovi 
gentle, well-educate 
interested in meeting a ve 
intelligent, well-educated, 
warm, _affectionate man 
42-50. @® 8131 (exp 7/4) 


BOSTON, MA 02215 





LA 
No day is complete 
it! 33yo SJF 5°10” athletic, 
adventurous, hardworking 
professional who a 
friendship, honesty, 


= and humor. Seek: 
ng SIM M 6'+, 30-40yo who is 
comenuniaiien, ve, balanced 


and ma 
oa . 1131 MA 
02368 & 3998 (exp 7/4) 


Look like: Veronica Hamel. 
Act like: Paula Poundstone. 


ip: Madonna. @ 8083 
(exp 6/27) 


Lover of summer seeks 
summer love. Attractive 
OWF 37 both tle and as- 
ssertive seeks tali pro- 
fessional M available for a 
life long odyssey. 0) 5442 


Maturely beautiful female 
artist seeks man 40-50 for all 
seasons. GP 8144 (exp 7/4) 


Moth-like SWF, 43, seeks 
individual, species. @ 
3252 (exp 74a 


eee tae 
jealous, a ve 
Phoent Personal Call to 

















‘exp 6/27) 


Pretty woman's delighted by 
Larson cartoons, dawn 
watch offshore, ducks, 
rown roses, political 
s lation, books, hugs, 
silk, levis. Will rock climb, 
pe ov sky dive. Creative, ir- 
religious, pragmatic, youth- 
ful 39, Sucker for Thai cook- 
ing & brainy, kindly men. Cali 
me? PO Box 675 Newport Ri 
02840 GP 2379 (exp 7/4) 


Sincere, professional SWF 
34 seeks secure, warm 
SWM 34-39 to share time, 
interests, possible rela- 
tionship. @P 3253 (exp 6/27) 


SJF, 37, 5'7”, attractive, fit, 
warm, funny, progressive, 
intelligent, self-aware, seeks 
S/DWM with similar and/or 
complementary qualities 
interested in long-term reia- 
tionship. @® 3385 (exp 7/18) 


SJF, pretty brunette. seeks 


offbeat, goodiooking, liberal 
SJM 28+, 5'8°+ 8148 
(exp 7/4) 

SM 36, bicyclist, seeks: F for 
A.M. rides 30- r 
rides Sundays, Mondays. 
Race unimportant. a 


possible. Let's explore. @ 
8156 Ben 7/4) 


28-37 for love, la er and 
romance. @® 2422 (exp 7/4) 
SWF, 21, seeks, 
18-30, 
tionship. Take a chance, it 
could be fun! @P 2432 (7/4) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 

SWF, 29, thin, attractive. 
Wild sense of humor. 
Politically progressive. Seek- 
ing fun and adventure. 


Interested in living @ O 
5414 (exp 6/27) 


SWF, 31, 5’5”, biond, pretty, 
European roots, Catholic, 
student, seek bright SWM 
non-smoking, anti-drug 
catholic for lasting ar, 
tionship. Photo, phone &® 
5433 (exp 6/27) 








of intimacy, yg 

erosity of spirit, tful 

ae ape oy And | ain’ bad 
in’. @® 3378 (exp 6/27) 


Tall, blonde, model, gradu- 
ate degree, professional, 
writer, educator, 46yrs. 
seeks over 6'2” in shape, 
handsome, witty, success- 
ful, well-educated, 
sophisicated, non-smoking 
40-50 DWM for laughter, in- 
timacy and intellect. @® 3363 
{exp 6/27) . - 


The sixteen 
dreams of 


old irr me 
swept away 


& compelling phantasy. 
e slender green-eyed 
adult wishes for tall — 
37-47, jd a of 


snd aug sealed ipotnoes 
nd laughter. @®P 8139 (exp 


= penniless old maid 
seeks tall handsome 
sophisticated gentieman 
45+. No s.0.h. se (Sense 
of humor). @® 8140 (exp 7/4) 





tractive, SWF, 30ish, seek- 
ing the same in SWM. @& 
(exp 7/4) 


Warm = togeter 

tractive 

many active Warblvete’ 

especially outdoor and cul- 

tural, took to meet com- 
n late 30's -50 to 


lastin meaning possibly 


Nenaouiner. @ 0 5416 (exp 
6/27) 


‘active ul spirit 
21-29 who has a flair for mu- 
sic, culture, adventure, and 
knows her real bea is 
within. @® 8094 (exp 6/27) 


White Witch, beautiful, pro- 
fessional, tantric, seeks tall, 
handsome male consort. @ 
8143 (exp 7/4) 


Witty & wise, attractive, 
sophisticated lady 45'ish, 
would like rewarding rela- 


tionship with professional 
_ over 40! 2434 (exp 
/4) 

Reimer iene 


SEEKING 
WOMEN 





1NICE LADY ; 
The hearts desire of this 
SWM, 35, 5’7”, 175, * aver- 
age " looks. Successful 


professional looking for 
serious relationship with 
college-educated, 

feminine SWF, 


exp 6/27) 


25, SJM, intellectual with 
various interests, optimistic, 
professional, allaround nice 
guy, seeks bright SF with 
positive outlook. @ 0 8167 
(exp 7/4) 

25, SWM, Bentley MBA stu- 


dent, handsome, athietic, 
seeks thin SWF. @@® 8101 


(exp 6/27) 


26, SJM soft spoken, good 
natured, funny, cynical, 





29 professional, attractive, 
outgoing, sincere likes ten- 
nis, yy conversation, 
dancing. 8089 (exp 6/27) 
29 SJM seeks d ic, fit, 


—_ beautiful from inside 
8099 (exp 6/27) 


30 SWM likes hiking, con- 

versation, Nantucket, Cam- 

oe aie attractive SWF 26+. 
7 (exp 6/27) 

















35 SWM professional cute fit 
friendly seeks slim active WF 
commitment. North 


of . W 3362 (exp 
6/27) 

36, peace activist, poet, 
songwriter, meditation, 


altruistic, seeks 
woman. @® 8147 (exp Whe) 


37yo SWM gd Ikg, romantic 
oo eincere neuter aay 





, seeks 


ning, dogs, travel, com- 
puters, languages, environ- 
ment, camping for fun, 
friendship, family. @ 0 3370 
(exp 6/2 


pet A 
38 SWM — animal 


at 35 (exp 7/4) 


SS 
39 year old active Maine pro- 
fessional who considers 
Bangor a Boston suburb (! 
visit often) would like to meet 
petite nonsmoking educated 
lady who would enjoy explor- 

ing Maine's mountains and 
coast as well as the great 
cities of the worid, and en- 
virons. @® © 5418 (exp 6/27) 
Pee te as 


40 yr WM, ready to dine, 


looki for mature lady 
— 


0 1607 


43 


boater. 


55, 5°10", 165,-Gemini, WS 

student seed. ‘adven- 

turous lady. @® 2424 (exp 
4 


” warm’siender SWF: #@ 811 


(exp 6/27) 


pt A a 
ACAPPELLA to ZYDECO 
handsome, musicologi 
seeks rock-n-roll girl for jam- 
balaya and fais do-dos. #0 
3401 (exp 7/4) 


oon AYS YOUNG 
WM 28, tall, lean, 
non- Hoon By seeks kind, 
tle, female rocker to see 
rosmith at Great Woods 
6/25. @® 8084 (exp 6/27) 








. respon 
sive, literary, intuitive, in- 
quistive, Jewish, 
ligious, Ph.D, 31 year old 
man seeks his match. Be- 
cause you never know. 
427-3 Amherst St Suite 223 
Nashua, NH 03063. SF 3326 
(exp 7/4) 


Are Irish eyes eH 

Outgoing, attractive D 

a so. @ 8132 (exp 
) 


owls." oY LONELY 
lbs overweight 
pepe B.A . LOOk- 
i for woman of same 
28-42, who needs someone 
to hug, kiss, and love. @ 
3391 (exp 7/11) 


Asian guy; cute, 
progressive, considerate- 
seeks pretty, caring, in- 
telligent woman. @@® 8168 
(exp 7/4) 








Skipper you are the man of 
MANY Karens. 


Attractive, athletic, WM 

would love to meet a large, 

sony woman. @® 8162 (exp 
I 


Attractive. humorous SBM 


tes. @ 8110 (exp 7/4) 


Attractive male, Italian, 31, 

seeks attractive female 
eferably bionde, thin 
8136 (exp 7/4) 


Humorous, plump =~ 
seeks D/SWF 25-40 la 
friendship & future. @ ING 
(6/27) 








more. @ © 5440 (exp 
7/4 


| 

Backpackin partner 

rama Primary or hot 
i 

See Hemghire. @ 3374 

(exp 7/11) 


pr 
Biack M 29 seeks mature F. 
PO Box 1223 Cai MA 
02238 @® 8091 (exp 6/27) 


BLACK W WOMAN 


fun, friendship, 
Oma, handsome tall 
6'4" SWM. @ 3383 (exp 
6/27) 


Bright, attractive, ac- 

ished, warm, sensual, 
communicative WSM 53 
seeks similiar woman for 
summer fun and more. & 
3368 (exp 6/27) 


Busy ua aaa 
seeks muse; wily, winnii 
wistful. @® 3366 (exp 6/27) 


Creative caring professional 
SWM seeks warm caring F in 
30's. 0 6549 


— shy SWM 28 seeks F 
‘or workouts, comedy stuff. 
” 8173 (exp 7/4) 


DYNAMIC 
Dual double decade 
divorced dad does daring do 
during detente diliberations, 


pe erin. democracy, 
deciphe' is, de- 











7/4 ¥y 

Earthy, eas , artistic, 
optimistic S' tall, slim, 
seeks sensitive companion. 
@ 8117 (exp 6/27) 

E 


clectic , 22, - seeks 
honest SWF 21-24 who 
doesn't smoke, drink or do 
drugs. @® 2431 (exp 7/4) 


5421 (exp 6/27) 


Handsome sensual mu- 
sician, very successful, in- 
sightful, romantic, seeks 
female counterpart- you are 
poetic, passionate, at- 
tractive, and into Truth. HO 
5421 (exp 6/27) 


For the adventure in it. 
Bored 23 yearoid WM 
always been curious about 
these ads seeks attractive 

. SF 20+ for adven- 
ture, conversation, Mahier 
and the Grateful Dead. @ 0 

5443 (exp 7/4) 


Friendly ee elaine eo 
31, 8. 


ine. mes ing. Wanted 


8089 (exp 7/4) 

Fu i intellectual pro- 
fessional, outdoorsman, 32 
seeks slim spontaneous 
successful partner. SP 8170 
(exp 7/4) 


Funny, sincere, blue-collar 
human —ae worker, me- 
dium ht, many interests, 
seeks girlfriend. @® 8169 
(exp 7/4 


swe S0-enjoye jazz" and 


world music, dancing, travel, 
ethnic food, NPR. Seeks 
urban F as catalyst for ex- 
tended improvisation. @ 
3356 (exp 6/27) 


Gentieman seeks lady with 
imagination, fantasy, play- 
fulness, comedy, 
epicureanism. @ 8086 
(6/27) 


Unattractive professional 
SBM looking for a an attract- 
ive SWF Very caring & 
sensitive. | a very com- 
mitted relationship. | am 
health conscious & passion- 
ate. @® 5425 (exp 6/27) 


— professional SBM 

for a an attractive 
Swe ery caring & sensitive. 
Ineed a rt’ committed rela- 
tionship. | am health con- 
scious a passionate. @ 
5425 (exp 6/27) 


Handsome athletic SWM 
6'4” 32 seeks slim attractive 
SWF 24-32. | enjoy clubs, 
dancing, coastal biking, 
harbor cruises, sunning at 
the beach, being tickled at 
the movies, read! i 





Belmont 
MA 02179 @ 3402 (exp 7/4) 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Call? Ad 


1-976-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-CALL * 99¢ a minute) 





Le 
Handsome precocious 
preppy = 26 seeks 


adventurous 
22-45. "wrs178 (exp 7/4) 
Palast nti At DS 
po RJ 30, 
for meaning ean 
mean 
romance Box nT oer 
yon 02160 @ 3338 (exp 





Honest, attractive, 
ae “— music jerz/ 

seeks SF any race 
share summer edvertures. 
0 1603 (exp 6/27) 





great a romantic 24-29 
ar to keep pace 
po me. PO 3384 (exp 7/11) 





major motor skills; seeks 
woman intelligent to the 
point of 

(exp 














SWM SOON ee smart, 


handsome, affectionate, 
multi-lingual seeks aoe 
for og A ‘and romance. 
py 8/339 iexp 6 (exp 6/27) 


female 30-45, for weekend 
sightseeing, diners ~~ = 
necessarily anythi 
@o (exp 6/2 


Me: SWM, 40, 5'10”, 150 Ib, 
25K, non-smoker, ind. health 
insurance. You: SWF, 35+, 
25+K, nonsmoker, non- 
Parent, group health in- 
surance. Together: True 
love- and its financial 
sepveion. ® 0 3342 (exp 
/11) 


aay Be anual DJM aat- 
torney, 5'8”, og | 
seeks pretty S/DWF ear 
for partnership. 

(exp 6/27) 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


RADICAL DUDE 
SWM 37, 5'9” 160, attractive, 
financially 


» pro- 
fessional tattooist, 


modern ive be- 
tween 2! to share week- 
= in Newport, Paim 


ings, and a colorful 

i I ress wer heen Biker 

rties, to dinner at Bailey's 

ich, black leather to 

+ poo ape _ ease. 
ou think you my 

Ghee lifestyle, res ah 


hear from 
Pawtucket, XT oo86e ae 


3386 (exp 7/4) 
Real nice guy 40's busi- 
nessman S$ real nice 


female 25-35 for friendship 


Harwichport MA 02646. @ 
3214 (exp 6/27) 


Take one Swe St with 


tastes from jazz to FNX, 
classic films and MFA to 
comedy clubs. Add a woman 
with r interests and 
the desire to share her own 
speciainess. Mix with wit 
and sensitivity and let it 
cook. # 8106 (exp 6/27) 











Goodloouing, abish DWM 


went inetger 
uent, ini lunny, 
well-built, wetted. | need 


nice person, more shy than 
pe sh tg non-smoker, 

likes to and wants 
@ peaceful and 





success! 
slim, attractive, quirky, 
py BP true-believer, 
8123 (exp 6/27) 


SBM, 27, tall, romantic, 
. Intelligent, seeks 
relationship. @& 








panionship, romance. 
2433 (exp 7/4) 


aon ts, definitely see! 
interes’ 

girlfriend. ab aiistoxp 62) 
parent, 30's, pee af 


poe ad, 

poe ls fapeiiiienp 6 8/27) 
SITZLING SUMMER 

3. 5 — of green, lean 


a@ scream. 
Seeks a dream. @ 8179 
(exp 7/4) 
SJM 27 seeks 


female for fun under the sun. 
@ 8142 (exp 7/4) 


dent seeks t_ female 
for relation @ 8165 
(exp 7/4) 


tic | 8 (exp 8 4) 
athletic, outdoors--S/DF, 
30+, gee meg 
8929 exp 6/2 
— .: Soros. = a 
20-30 for 
cote @ 8081 (exp 6/27) 


SKINNY PUPPY 
SWM 22, skinny puppy 
seeks love cat. (exp 


doors and world traveling. 
Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238. @P 3061 (exp 8/15 


SOUTH SHORE 
DWM 34, seeks young 
minded femaie. For mature 
“me ®@ 3394 (exp 


Stealthy 6'4’, attractive, 21, 


intellectual, SJM seeks 
similar SJF. 8107 (exp 
6/27) 


Successful executive, at- 
tractive, bright, warm, se- 
cure, seeks pretty, trim, 
wholesome woman, 27-36. 
@ 8157 (exp 7/18) 


SWDM, 48, 5'9", 168lbs, 
br/hz, romantic, . cook- 


ng, bike ridi 
2425 (exp 7/4 
SWM 21, looking for a tennis 
partner in Cai 

beginner. @ 8158 exp 7/4) 


SWM 22 professional, hand- 
some, caring, seeks attract- 


ing, my. Take a 
crance. menogen Pf (exp 7/4) 
Pa a A A A 
SWM 23, 6'1” athletic, 
blond/biue attractive, 

older 


passionate, 
woman for " = 


relation 
30-45! WF 3373 3373 (exp e27) 





relationship 
@ 8124 (exp 6/17) 


SWM, 26, attractive, 
ted, liberal, romantic 
FNX, many interests seeks 
same in SF, race unimpor- 
tant. 0 1605 


SWM 26 looking for colorful 
for puzzie of life. @ 
172 (exp 7/4) 


SWM 26 Tail, biue eyes, 
successful, 





1 











SWM 27, 6'3"', athletic, 
handsome 


our sociat lives--run on 


possible rela- 
tionship. w 2420 (exp 7/4) 








Saad Sbonenneieelaas. 
sician, handsome, great 
shape, seeks SWF 6, 5 
or 


Pomese/iolnl rated 





Nonsmoker/ drinker. 

34 Needham, Ma. 02192 @& 
8152 (exp 7/4) 

SWM 31 handsome 

ing athletic desires WE 28°96 
photo. @P 8122 (exp 6/27) 


SWM 32 seeks slim SWF 
25-40 for romance, outdoor 
fun, and a new_ friend- 


ship/ri . PO Box 
414 Topstield MA 01983 

SWM, 34, intelligent, 

phn working on more, 

ethnic food, WZBC, 

NPR travel, things cultural 


and not mainstream. Seek- 
ing pe nem oe ye 


minded oe 
5439 (exp 7/4) 
SWM, 37, 5'9". Handsome, 
winsome, broad- 
shouldered, humorous. 
oy Say | look and talk like 
Gable. Listen-laugh. 
@ 8062 (exp6/25) 


SWM-38- Not a Poe. 
fessional, have a ort ee 
great life, looki 

woman to share 

times with me. @ 0 1 
(exp 7/4) 


SWM-5'11”" 195ibs, 
blond/biue, handsome likes 
outdoors, skiing, biking, 
flying, travel. No games. 
Looking for dating, fun, 
ssible committment. 
3411 (exp 7/4) 


SWM practical professional 
Outdoor type seeks as- 
preg SWF for whatever is 
ey int with her. 0 6553 (exp 


SWM professional lhe 
, attractive, with 


SWF 
tennis ri e. @ 8155 


(exp 7/4) 


WF, books Servaee 
Square, ‘ie waiks etc. or 
pret to be ‘ads 
again. @® 3381 (exp 


Tall thin attractive and 


seeks upbeat intelligent 
woman A leisure fully ac- 
tivities a hope! ro- 
mance. Box 819 Ca 

02142 @ 8127 (exp 6/26) 


Tall, well-groomed, pro- 
fessional 

seeks equal relations 
with affectionate woman. 

8161 (exp 7/4) 


Thinking woman, paths do 
exist across this romantic 
Sahara. SWM 31 an 
expedition to the land; 
visions, arts and wise 
natives anticipated 

@® 5410 (exp 6/27) 


This terrific, handsome 
SWM, 26, seeks an attract- 
ive, intelligent Asian woman 
for fun & romance. SP 8164 
(exp 7/4) 


ROMANTIC 
SWM OF protesemal part 
time ski ebbvater tan into wind- 


ponies o—_, fine dining, 
lancing is seekings attract- 
ive 25-35 SWF or DWF for 
one to one relationship 0 && 
5385 (exp 6/27) 


Unconventional handsome 
humorist progressive SWM 
40 seeks woman of color. 
8149 (exp 7/4) 


WANTS TO DANCE 
Man seeks instruction in 


Latin dance. Prefers black 
Spanish speaking South 
American female providing 
private wp tog As . 
at clubs. ust speak Eng- 
lish. @® 0 5419 (exp 6/27) 


Well educated SWM 23, 55”, 
muscle toned, creative, fun, 
tractive petite playful. spirit 
tractive 

21-29 who has a flair for mu- 
sic, culture, adventure, and 
knows her real bea is 
within. @® 8094 (exp 7/4) 








ship and friends "Oe 
8120 (exp 6/27) 


Writer/entrepeneur 31, usual 
neuroses, seeks alternative 
woman with strong arms and 


362 Gamor 
MA 02139 
@ 3376 (exp 6/27) 


Pt ts see heh Se 
Yachtsman, 48, hey ng 
build, desires outdoors | 


(exp 7/4) 


YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
PHOENIX 
PERSONAL CALL 
ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 
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JUNE 22, 1990 
—S00!00king muscular WM = GWM 32 6’ 175 Italian very ee §6=—«§ T GWM 16” 
26 5'7” cooks “straight’’ healthy and handsome. I'm eo Dany py yy brown/biue, 5'9", 145 seeks c> THE BAD 
GAY jock- tennis, travel, sports, intelligent, funny, stable. GWM likes movies, clubs, same 18-24 for serious VIE CLUB = 
pik nd ae m0! ae anal pero Reg older a one restaurants, Boston, &  friendship/relationship Just a bunch of folks who 
LES IAN GWM 20 150571" student uC in te oay ane Ss now easier! . Dogtrack, horse Photo. 0 6555 talk about the worst movies 
brown/hazel likes dance share. Send a detailed letter track, social drinker, Merrimac Valley GWM 16 ever made. This Week: 
(WXKS) music. New to life- and photo. You won't be Bo: pref ba ly Po ss 01821 brown/brown seeks GWM DAYS OF THUNDER 
Style “straight acting” seeks — sorry. 1) 5412 x ass under 30 for fun/friendshi with Tom Cruise. We know 
MEN same 18-25. Send photo, [ooking fora solid eight.no | 6561 P- it's not out yet, but it just 
D 3388 (exp 7/4) GWM, 34 , 6’ 190ibs, bo ai } time to waste. WM 29. 6 can't be any good. Please 
SEEKING GWM 2163" goodiook, -«D/ack/brown, handsome, 175. solid and mascuino, EN = write. Comments? Sugges 
MEN } Ma . goodiook- professional, seeks similar good looking and financially WOMEN tions? Write Box 1544, 126 
ing, straight acting, athletic for ‘relationship. #6141 a press ean tt cau Brookline Ave, Boston MA 
35, Princeton grad, going who's secure, sincere Con- ei daitintonhien 7/4) (95¢ a minute) who likes to sail, water ski SEEKING 15 
places fast! Looking for cord/Hascom area. @ 3399 GWM, 38, attractive Euro- Se, Pay CORRES One — WOMEN 
thet hedie > - pan, ge mem ee) Sts ieee 
SSS aT aie ne GWM 2467 bib 175 con. masculine. professional’ | You'll instantly be able to browse though Bldg 600, POBon S18 Cem Awactve WE 40's, ne Classifieds - 0 
i Monin a ing and Call or write. NH Personal Call® ads by category bridge 02130. shape, wishes to meet femi- 
South of Boston @ 8151 Sant Nt 8082 (exp 6/27) Seacoast area. 0 @# 5379 nine BW for fun and trend. 
(exp 7/4) ; GWM 24 looking for other  (@xp 7/11) POETRY AND ship. @ 8154 (exp 7/4) WHAT DOES THE 
“BOSTON-PROV- Hovey a times. M GWM, 38, attractive, pro- TURE LOVER WF 30's trim attractive seeks OTHER WOMAN 
e OSTON-PROV a (exp 6/27) feseionss wants a logeth GWM, 31, 62’. blue- similar for sharing fun ae HAVE THAT 
ucces seek GWM 27, 5°99" 140 brnjbrn += aN for eventual rela- eyed, handsome, Harvard ive moments. 
Pawtucket Fi 02862 fexp Moustache. attractive, would — Conerip_ SX S013 (exp 7/)) (outside the 617 & 508 area codes ciel ree Tee. win Want commit exeusiv 
6/27) friendship/more. Littleton ae SO. Gee — Yan 1-900-456-2255 © 99¢ a minute) whom to share a world of paather Ta | for Ta ee oe rome out how 
DO YOU EXIST? BOB Bb Wer emeciated- —_ POB 251 Kittery, ME 03904 oe ents te 6/27) read “WHY MEN STRAY 
4 . Westboro MA «aan OEM —_————)— Canadian river this summer AND WHY MEN STAY" to 
GWM 39, 6’, 155, pro- 01581. @P 3395 (exp 7/4) GWM 42 seeks GWM 18-26 South To sory masculine = Quiet, sensitive, 43, GWM, —_with a book of Keats in our en the six serious 
fessional, looks, nice -- honest relationship. Box705 Seeks friendship. Nota sex executive, looking for pack, let's watch dawn MESSAGES sex/love mistakes men sa 
body, Ss a similar guy GWM, 32, 5'7 . 133, ] Hadley MA01035 ad. @ 8108 (exp 6/27) masculine, mature guy. En- together from a mountain women make. Only $4.95 a 
Zeus te pamnce MoO ea, etn GHMaE anng To Gem | Wie man 95 seers whee Loren nae Srenys | ma me munuan ete Sie. You ceca OUT emgy your oe buckae or eed 
exp : ing for blac ravel. .H. & Maine. discover our true selves in ; Hi. , 
male. @® 3382 (exp 6/27) man 25-40 300+ Ibs. 8074 (exp 6/27) nature, literature, and each 8168 (exe “ call. ¥ 95 (includes shipping and 


handeling) to: 


Bantam Books, Dept DR-47 
414 East Golf Rd. 


8145 (exp 7/4) 


penance. ch Ra! A other. If yu're tall, slim, and 
WM 30 5'11” 185 brown hair/ 


- masculine guy for rela- 
Fun WM 26, 5'8”, nice, tionship. . J $d (exp 6/27) —__ee———eoeeesessss a 
ty 2 POB 295 Some- GWM mid-age, great shape, fit, with an educated mind —« Frankly Scarlet, I'm writing 


ee 
GWM prisoner sks black 


rville 02143. @P 8097 (ex GWM 34, 5'10” to meet younger (23-40) ; 
6/27) ies brown/hazei iainn looking. friendship, Nelationship, etc, Ddlue eyes, handsome, aim, Priendship, Wayne 2nd, 8n open heart, send @ = to The Phoenix Personals 
nonsmoker, professionay, All responses answered. @® = Sta! on a yo ppear- Davis 30 Administration rd, ono te oe ree for a new relationship. Des Plaines II! 60016 
‘® 8134 (exp7/4) 8177 (exp 7/4) pa J a2 ' . 3369 (ex Bridgwater MA 02324. bridge, MA 02238 | 267-1234 
6/27) 





PERSONAL AD*WITH PERSONAL CALL* 


IF YOU'VE EVER CONSIDERED PLACING A PERSONAL AD IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
NOW IS THE PERFECT TIME TO GIVE IT A TRY. YOUR FIRST TEN WORDS ARE FREE FOR 
TWO WEEKS. JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL IT OR 
BRING IT TO OUR OFFICES AT 126 BROOKLINE AVENUE. 


i ean cmp emaalaaea perpen tinct 
















































, i 
1} USE THIS COUPON TO GET YOUR FREE |; 
t * , 2 
PERSONAL AD* WITH PERSONAL CALL | 
} 
{ OPTIONAL HEADLINES \ 
i 7 Pt. Bold $8.75 | GUIDELINES 
| 15 Letter Limit te Pd @ [| [ we Ea é& bod & EB | | J| Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
i may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
i 9 Pt. Bold $10.00 | i only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
12 Letter Limit I} The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
i i self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
| q containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) I] be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
I ]| edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
i F ! submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
i 1 or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 
I DISCLAIMER th 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
i ! or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
I) assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
l || replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
! th ; f. The ad a ees to indemnify and hold The 
ereof. The advertiser agr 
l I] Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
1 j| costs, expenses (including aon aig peobeer fader 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
; l publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
§ reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
I j| CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
H " telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
1 ; greeting message. 
OC) YES!, I want the FREE Perso. Call*® Servi CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
| I Ee Ut it's FREE and I mat 2 = ONO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service Jj Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
Bs t i = aNd lb agree to record my greeting 0 YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the i available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
i immediately upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island i classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 
| Persone! Geil ® 
rene Cail FREE! CATEGORY i 
JE IS OUD veseettertetnesetseens THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
| PFIRST 10 WORDS ..esscsscssssssseescreneee FREE! | _?icase check appropriate box for category placement: I PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
I if you wish lect f : C1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (0) MAN SEEKING WOMAN WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
you wish, you can sect from one of the following | (> MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN ! 
OPTIONS: PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
1 ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA .....cccssess $ C Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad__|! 126 Brookline Avenue 
1 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75...cccccsssscccssssesscssssssse $—______ | and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio |! Boston, MA 02215 
| SPT: HEADLINE AT $10.00..rnonnenn $ ______ |] stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) —_—_| | OR CALL 267-1234 
f OFFICE HOURS: 
00 Se: pis iactacas dad togcantasae basta tena eA Gisse : SIGNATURE i MORUIY <scscelescocsseptncoteresnid 8:30 am - 6 pm 
BOE T CBO) a,» «acces A icteoanccceahacoceascoxen bcacios ss TUCOGRY ccccsncieccvesasonsnereo cies 8:30 am - 7 pm 
SUB TOTAL. .............0i004..... $ BASIS LORNA OTN ES ANCOR SAN SE IRIE Wedinesday...........s0sseeeeeee9 8:30 am -7 pm 
CURIE sis snncse cscs telnet... $ __5.00 Thursday .......seorrreeeseereesees 8:30 am - 5 pm 
se ean THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL WE CANNOT ACCEPT | Friday narra 8:30 am - 5 pm 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x NAME i When you place your Phoenix Personal Call® 
(Tw. eget ) - i piacere ad you'll be given an easy to follow 
‘Oo wee wigionm -snadshhahsGeetedinaeen OTAL $ PHONE I instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
To order using 0] MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, I private security code number. You'll 
please fill out this section: ADDRESS — i} immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE to 
ACCT # EXP DATE aie ovens re t record your 60 second greeting and start 
tting your responses. 
SIGNATURE ! Be 


eee. 
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ACTING 


week 3-hr acting classes. 

Stanisiavski Method. 

$55 Genisius Arts. David 
266-3358 


ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 


could be big break! 
Advertise Mr the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
FREE HEADSHOTS 
LIMITED OFFER 864—2878 


CARTOONIST NEEDED 
For Artwork for 
Magazine. Submit TBs 
& resumes to: PIC Media 
Group, 45 Clarendon St, 
Boston 02116 


FLUTIST AVAIL 
For weddings, parties and 
private functions. Private 
lessons in classical and jazz. 
BA from Berklee. Call 
Katherine at 876-5929 


LABELS mailing labels for 
bands or business no initial 
fee. For info 617-427-5557 


ABT RTOS 
AUDITIONS 
A CHORUS LINE 


Following roles are still 
open. Zach, Diana, Don, 
Larry, Roy, Tom, Frank, 
Butch, and Lois. Auditions 
are Tuesday, July 10th, 7pm. 
Turtle Lane Playhouse 283 
Melrose St. Newton MA Call 
for appt 617-244-0169 
prepare upbeat and ballad. 
Read from script. Be 
prepared to dance. Re- 
hearsals begin August 27th. 
Show opens Oct 19th for 5-7 
week run Thurs thru Sun 
nights. Some pay involved. 


Acting Classes at The Lyric 
Stage: Acting Techniques & 
Scene Study. 8, 3-hour 
classes starting July 16,17. 2 
free workshops July 9,10. 
Call 742-8703 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Appleby, For- 
mer nowt ge By a Al- 
ley Theatre 











AFTER HOURS: Boston's 
source for party services, 
caterers & delivery, limou- 
sines, and more. Only in 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


Auditions, Tue 6/26, Wed 
6/27 7pm ist and 2nd 
Church theatre, 64 
Mariborough (corner of 
Berkley) * The Shawl” and 
‘Visit to a Small Planet’ 
anme Readings BOSTON 
MUNITY PLAYERS iIn- 
formation 424-8692 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dail Cafe, Camb. ee -0993 


FEMALE LEAD 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 

music is now 

ing auditions for 
female vocalists for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 
g0 on national tour. 

revious experience 

not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
looking for fresh, 
dynamic new talent. 
Call J.D. at 738-0044 



















El ACTORS 

4.) WORKSHOP 

Since 1956 Boston's 
oldest and best 


professional 
acting school. 


Study in Boston’s Theatre 
District with conservator, 


some of Broadway and 
Hollywood's top stars. 


« Day, evening and 
weekend classes. 

¢ Full play production 
classes with public 

formances. 

e Full time Classes. 

e Beginner, intermediate, 
and ed , 


e Television commerci 









e Fencing. 

° oe for teens. 

All acting classes have 

showcase public perfor- 

mances in our fully 

equipped theatre/sound 
stage using the — 

camera equipmen 
and techniques. 


NEXT CLASSES START 
June 22 and July 9 


Cail for free brochure 
617-423-7313 
















The Studio at 
COLLINGE 
PICKMAN 

CASTING 


. workshops 
for actors 
















call for information 
(617) 492-4212 





Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tions does nat’! tours, non- 
equity. Adaptations of 19th 
century lit (Poe, Twain, 
Hawthorne, etc.) n call 
on Mon, 7/2 from 5-7 at 2 
Park Plaza, Boston. Re- 
hersals in Boston begin mid- 
Aug. ($275/wk); touring 
Sept--Dec ($394/wk). Hous- 
ing paid on tour. Prepare 2 
contrasting pieces, 1 min ea. 
(comic/dramatic, one of 
which is classical). Bring 

pix & resume. 


Comedians actors mimes 
comedy writers for comedy 
cabaret at Pris Beach Thtre 
beg 7/5. June 13,14 or by 
appnt also pro acting work- 
shops and production inci 
"Amadeus" and 2 N.Y. musi- 
cals for info call 
508-224-4888 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7 Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth -. 
pleby, Former Managing 

rector, Alley Theater. 

868-6341 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth 
pleby, Former Managing 
rector, Alley Theater. 
-6341 





Need Bik/minorities actors 
actresses and singers for 
Bric Prods. call 322-5152 


NEW EHRLICH 
CONSERVATORY 


Auditions July 2, 7pm. 
intensive 9 month prof. 
theatre training program 
with a faculty of outstanding 
artists in a working theatre 
environment. For brochure 
call David Mold education 
director at 482-3569 


NEW EHRLICH STUDIO 
Summer studio starts July 9 
Classes in acting, voice, 
stage combat, playwrighting 
and more. Open house pe 
1, 3-5pm. For brochure ca 

482-3569 


Private coaching beginners 
and working actors de- 
velope and improve your act- 
ing technique and audition 
skills. Call Joseph 
Rodriguez 876-8007 


PROFESSIONAL RESUMES 
Designed & Laser Printed 
Easy Updates 491-6374 


Small Production to be 
filmed North of Boston. 
Need 1 M & 1 F lead, both 
18-22 ¥~ with no nudity. Call 
John for Screen test 
455-8818 








WRITERS 7 
“The Act” a comedy/musical 
group needs writers send re- 
sume. PO Box 1202 
Brookline 02146 


uitar nee 
edge, lead for alterna- 
tive/undrgrnd pop band, 
Boston rehersal, gigs, radio. 
John 508-777-11 





1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compitly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 


24 TRK RECORDING 
Now get 24 track production 
at 16 track rates. Extensive 
midi. Arrang, production & 
accompaniment free 

Ryansongs: 508-433-8192 


60's 70's 80's 3-piece band 
looking for rhythm gtr, elect 
& acoustic, some lead. Ld 
vocal ability a must. We have 
PA equip & contacts. South 
Shore area. Ask for Rich, Iv 
msg anytime, 472-8658 


A1 KEYS WANTED 
By — band. Caribbean, 
Latin, R&B, orig. 944-3893 
969-7426 








AARGH 
Bloody Young idiots need a 
drummer. We have gigs, air- 
play, direction, so w 4 not 
call John 508-373-742: 


Aggressive Bass player 
wanted for original alterna- 
tive Rock Band. Demo 
w/airplay, Paul 438-0616 


GET EDUCATED 

Want to learn a foreign 
language, how to draw, how 
to write screenplay? 
You can find listings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Bassist and Keybrdist both 
needed for original power 


pop band. Exint bk-u 
must. Infl: Queen, C. Frick. 


Jrny. y os and looks a 
plus. 337-1177 7 
Bassist seeks band infl. Liv- 


ing color, Chili Peppers. Call- 
Russ 328-7806 





w/ melodic 


premer recording facility. 
he only studio sponsored 
seminars in Boston. 
Apprenticeships available to 
raduates. 

all now 


Enrollment is limited 





Serious 
Cal evenings” 
Carolyn 
617-391-7784 





Bassist wanted by estab- 
lished original rock/pop 
band with indie record deal. 
Adam 893-2609 


BASS NEEDED 
She Cried seeks ballsy rock 
n roll bass 4 gigs, recording 
shwes etc. Age 21-26, Must 
be dedicated, vcis a + 
Please call Evan at 
566-7078, serious only 


BASS NEEDED — 

to learn groove-a-licious 
soul covers SO we can make 
some dollar bills. infrequent 
rehearsals, but tight 

musicianship. Hey, this is 
commerce, not art. Better be 
funky. Call Andrew 277-3612 


The Sound Market. 8 track 
midi studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 
per hour intro jal. 

Call 547 


Drummer avail. comm. rock, 
G.B., freelance(No heavy 
metal.) 30's. 
Steve 617-861-1838 


Drummer! Reverbin zoomin 
sweatin quackin band pro- 
jectin next burlybeat need 
drum crack 789-4897 


Drummer wanted-- ex- 
perienced only for a Classic 
Rock cover band, based in 
N. Shore, So. NH area. Call 
8-5, Mon-Fri or lv msg 
617-245-5884, ask for Norm. 


DRUMMER WANTED for 
Pop/Rock band originals & 
covers — * all Ed 

















Drummer wnted for 
pop/rock. Must have equip, 
trans & dedication. Call Val- 
entino 617-275-1732 or 
Larry 508-535-3804 


RUMS & BASS WNTD 

rig band w/ power vocals 
sk ag ten w/ pro attitude. 
Elton, wee 
songs. Practice in Ma 
Chris 5-7 PM only 245-4247 


ig band sks 
M vocalist w/R & B influ. Ex- 
perienced pros only. 
508-668-6324, lv msg 


Est Hrd Rock bnd, Smack 
Tan Blue sks drummer with 
abil to turn sticks to 
sawdust. Derelicts & 
reprobates welcomed. Call 
Jim 287-9028 





Est. orig rock band w/gigs 


radio etc. sks bass gtr prof 
att exp trans equip req. 
Jaime 508-670-2120 


Female singer skg to col- 
laborate w/ guitarist/form all 
irl, Fe od rock bnd. 
all 247- 


Front man w/exp. needed 

at once for Top 40 funk 
show band booked solid. 
Call 617-284-4864 or 
617-286-3386 


Guitarist—songwriter seeks 
Bass & Drums for colabora- 
tion Rock-Biues influence. 
Don't wait James 576-8446 


GUITARIST/ 
ALIST 
eae to join oldies band for 
fun igs. 1955 to 1975 
RERS &B. | have equip, 
trans, exp & a good attitude. 
Call 666-4935 


Guitarist wanted. Post-mod- 
ern alternative funk. Inf: 
Johnny Marr, Cure, PIL. 
Call AJ 647-7916 


Guit wntd by orig hrd rk band 
w/vinyl & gigs. BU voc a 
must. Have good gear 
trans, looks rf good” att. 
617-395-6415/603-679-5985 


Inky Spoon ikng for im- 
aginatv lead guitar to accom- 
pany spicy accoustic rythm 
guitar, —- bass, groovin 
drums strong yet 
vocalist. 4 sunic is a 

tempo changes. We have 

radio play & gigs 787-1852 


INTERNS! 
Work in a Recording Studio! 
Market/Administration pos- 
ition. Fantasia Productions. 
Call Jessica, 262-4150. 


JAZZ MUSICIANS 
~ dixieland jazz band. No 

experience necessary. Call 
Steve G. 738-5452. Let- 
ter/resume to Box 602 
Brookline MA 02146 

















JP Expression looks for 
Funk-Rock- ranean om 


sec.soon Pro aaly SEIeTe 
Keyboards wanted for all 


pon Dewy into Psych Furs, 
Midnight Oil, Tribe. Record- 
ing & gigs ASAP. 738-9143. 


wock 





Vincent John, 617-731-1334 


SSS 
LISTENER seeks versatile 
talented drummer for di- 
verse orig rock, i 

a must, Ray 893-7060 Iv msg 
pa en, tease aaa 


Lynn area prog rock band 
looking for singer. Call Mike 
592-6993 Bill 596-2606 
Randy 631-7613 


Lyricist, Bass sk others ° 
start new band. Have e ig & 
studio exp. We pla RR 
w/Psychedelic & infil. 
Looking for Guitar, Percus & 
Fem voc. infl. by Velvets, 
REM, Husker, Indigo G, 
Smithereens. 286. 6 


Mo-folkers seek bass plyr. 
Have gigs & recording. Infl: 


get 





Velvet, R Thompson & 
Ap aa 322-5190 or 
625-9572 





Pros only 1508)48 787 


NEW YORK BONE 
Trombonist looking for 
steady sessions. Serious 
899-6486 Claude 


Original melodic hard rock 
band seeks energenic Ld 








ability! Career minded Bee 


only! Call Rob ia 5 101 
Mike (508)686-7739 
Original song- 


writer/singer/guitarist seeks 
drummer. Call 277-2304 for 
more information. 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. o rd 
— s rack. Nightly and 
multiple nt rates. Call 
David 603: 


SAVAGE GARDEN, seeks 
second guitarist, acoustic 
and electric.infl early Bowie, 
N.Young 787-0792 


Peg on 
writing duo forming melodic 
rock band for collaboration, 
recording, gigs. No style. 
The so mg rules. Rick 
324-2250/Ray 508-454-9775 


Singer needed for orig band; 
— a plus. Infl XTC, 

hurch, uzzcocks, 
Cavedogs. Evan, 964-6529 


oe pe mgd w/ many 
songs, seeks to form or join 
band. Infl range from Petty, 
Seger, Clapton & Bon Jovi. 
Serious-minded only. Mick 
617-471-7077 


SONGWRITERS: learn from 
Robin Lane, published writer 
w/hits. 267 


STREETHEART sks bass 
plyr for hardrock band, 


demo, airy s ig John 
508-532-265 Bruce 
617-596-1347 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


THE STAND 
Seeking drummer for or- 
iginal and cover band. Have 
management, gigs. In- 
fluences: The Bodeans, REM 
(FNX,BCN). Vocals a plus. 
Please leave message. Call 
after 10pm 935-3606 or 
508-655-9413 


Twin Ld Guitarists-from 
Cocchiaro seek orig rock act 
ner int. Infl's: Boston, 

urney, Thinlizzy 
308. 251- 7387 lv msg. 


Versatile singer M/F w/gd 
range, pro att, ability to 
comm for est orig altern 
honky tonk/-abilly/swing 
cajun. Trav, 864-8647 


Voc, Bass & Drums wtd for 

orig band. Inf- Kiss, Hanoi, 

Alice, Dolls, Cult. Art 
322-9101 


Wanted: Lead guitarist 
w/back up vocals for The 
Scene an original pop rock 
band w/strong foundation 

in melody & harmony. Must 
have dedication, ambition & 
a willingness to work as 
part of a unit. Have 
rehearsal space, gigs & 
demo. Ed 508-588-9611 or 
Mike 617-986-6648 


West End blues band seeks 
tenor sax player. Serious 
pros only. Call Jim at 

(508) 653-6373 


WRITERS/BANDS 
PRODUCTIO Records/ 
demos programming, ar- 
ranging David D 267: 


STRUCTION 











modern 

Classes ro small, intuitive 
and very affordable. For de- 
tails call 782-3367. 





APIANIS 
ill teach all ages. 
Professional Pianist has 
B.A. in Music Education 
Call 266-1011 


BE ASTAR 
inging lessons w/ best 
po in town. Rock, pop, 
folk, mus theatre 868-3459 


CREATIVE GUITAR 
Fill your summer with music! 
Lessons w/Joe Therrien, 
Berklee Grad! ALL LEVELS- 
MANY STYLES! 


Dante Pavone will accept 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 
lems and in res' dam- 
aged voices. 423-7581 after 
12:30 pm 








Classic Folk/Rock Guitar 
Fi The Beatles, 


J.Tayler/C.King/P.Simon 
Dylan/N. Young! 367-5067 







N ational 

lar music tae 

& well known jazz/classical 
anist can wens 


INC. an 
Intensive and professional 
conducied month mn 
ment program designed for 
beginner, intermediate and 
advanced pe! 










formers who 
want lo make show busi- 
ness their profession. 


J.D. Furst, —, - 
1, award-winning 
abun recolett, TV show 










inomalion and a free 
consultation call 


(617) 738-0044 








617-738-0044 


Let us help mate 








LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD |! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berklee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 
you eS there. Call Alan 
522-1 ; 


Learn to sing in a supportive 
atmosphere. Beginners wel- 
come. Maryann 628-2244 


Piano/keyboards beg to pro 
vocalists learn to accom- 
pany gig when ready, Brad 
Smith 617-731-8585 


PIANO LESSONS 
All ages and levels. Studios 
in Kenmore Sq & JP. Exp 
teacher with Master of 
Music. 524-9309 


SHAKUHACHI 
JAPANESE 
BAMBOO FLUTE 


The Shakuhachi flute is 
Made from a bamboo root. 
its msuic is hundreds of 
ears old. Call David at 
876-8552 for a free lesson 


STUDY GUITAR 
Berkelee graduate wel- 
comes students of all levels 
reas rates Ken 776-1146 


ALISTS! 

















R&B, Jazz. Pro or those de- 


ve carrers oni 
opie VOICE STUDIO ¥ 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 








MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
es Paul Black 
Beauty, 1955 Fender P- 
bass, others too. Cash or 
trades considered. 


401-766- 8657 4-9 week- 
days, 9-9 weekends. 


300W Carvin Pro Bass Il 





Call Russ 328-7! 


5pc Remo drum set, w/ 
bals & all hrdware, phell sing 











module, 2 
. Internal, in box. vou, 
$6 Askng $4500 or 
Jim 289-5; 


EAW FR253/BH500 PA. 
Must sell $2599. Fostex 











For sale Marshall am 
JCM800 Lend 50 Watt 2X1 
$300 obo Tascam Porto14 
Track $250 obo 247-8781 





Fretless ibanez P bass 
black, $275 or BO. 
423-2746 eves 





faye 


INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos bought & 
sold; U ts, 
Grand, 

Best a 


ge pe 
Brookline 
(ofF the 1700 block of Beacon St.) 


617°738¢0044 





GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flyin 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


Gul Branson Mini-acoustic 
piano. 64 keys. Recon. Bass 
strings. Exc case. inci tun- 
ing. $1350 Jon 279-0609 


INKSPOT DECEASED 
Yamaha HX Ig keybd organ, 
compit w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& bench. Like new, used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice, 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Tascam 4tr, rec. Exc con- 
dition, $375 .mesa boogie 
MRK2c _ simuicilass hard 
wood cab, rev, evm, rope rd 
case. F/sw ex con, $1200 

con fs Ca mix. 6 ch, ex 
con 5. Call 923-3433. Lv 





Korg waaran piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


Lefty Yamaha acoustic w/ 
case, $250. Lefty black Les 
_ Boa case, $400, Tom 








Music sale, 6/24, PA, flute, 
elec piano, amps, mics, gtrs, 
Fender, Yamaha, ibanez, 
Roland, info 245-8302. 





PIANO 

Spinet. Excellent condition. 
Must sell. N. Cambridge 
area. Call 666-1092 


RECORDING STUDIO need 





grand —_ 8K B/O 
(413) 586-6200 


Roland Juno 106 synth 
$350, KMX midi thru box 
$60. Also other Atari gear 





and software, b.o. call 
247-3109 
TASCAM 388 


8 track recorder/mixer, great 
machine, mint cond. 
$2200/B. O. Tom, 964-3009 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


STUDIO TIMESHARE 
Private 16 track recording 
Studio avail for daily, weekly 
or monthly pine Brand 
new, fully loaded. No clocks 
no pressure. Call 782-3367 
for details. 


CERT PIANO TECH 

» regulation and re- 

uality work at reason- 

able rates. Call Stephen at 
723-6134 


PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total restoration, buy, sell. 
767-0113 


Whistle & Bell Sound Sys- 
tems. PA systems for bands. 











Soundcraft mixi board. 
RANE effects 10 
S2e ea ys 


July 208 96th. aod Floor 


Seats. Good Prices! 
1-800-288-1634 











- GO TO GREAT 
_ CONCERTS IN 
: (il WITH 

TERLING — 


The Sterling 
Limousine Concert 
Special package 
includes travel to 
and from the con- 
cert (6PM to mid- 
night) and two tick- 


certs including the 
Great Woods con- 
cert series. 


You'll be picked 


up and dropped off 
our locations, 
en route ytd 
the luxury of a fully- 
serviced stretch 
limousine. 


Avoid the traffic 
arriving and depart- 
ing, while relaxing 
in the comfort of a 
Sterling Limousine. 


FOR ADVANCE 
RESERVATIONS, 
PLEASE CALL 


1-800-649-5110 


Can you help others? Let the 
Mind, Body & Spirit 
Classifieds Bn B you. Call 





PAUL MCCARTNEY T TIX 
Best seats in the 
Close to stage. Going Fast! 


CALL NOW 
617-499-8680 LV MSG 


Paul McCartney 
* & Third row--center * & 
B/O before July 2 
Call Brian 696-5. 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 


* Sinead O'Conner 
+ J. Buffett 

* Grateful Dead 

* Fleetwood Mac 

+ New Kids 

* Steve Miller 

+ James Tayler 

+ Whitesnake 

« Van Morrison 

* Santana 

* Tom Tom Club et all 
* Kiss 

* B-52's & Ziggy 


603-434-0822 








TICKET TO RIDE 


(617) 235-7386 


YOUR CONNECTION TO 
ALL MAJOR CONCERT 
AND SPORTING EVENTS 


+ Great Seats 
* Best Prices 
* Delivery Service Available 


CALL NOW! 
ERIC CLAPTON 


NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK 
PAUL McCARTNEY 
AND MANY MORE 

Office hours are 10am-10pm 

(617) 235-7386 





TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 


. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 


Trade Buffalo Dead tickets 
for Foxboro Dead tickets. 
Call Mark (617) 293-3152 or 
294-0907 


‘satnamucacneRtiI 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


ti75 Fy up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 


” 
he best rehearsal rooms in 
Boston. 
1. Best rem oo a 
2. Best Security 
3. Best pricing. 

4. One FREE month's rent 
New rooms open New! 
36 Charles St., Maiden Sq. 
Near T. When you decide to 
t serious about Rock ‘n 

oll Call: 


391-8272. 





1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limited Time: 
Absurdly Low Prices 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 


* Complete! 
renov 

¢ In South End, nr T, 
X-pressway & Pike 
* Security guard 

* Easy 

* Free Parking 
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1M0! NT 
For limtd time diy low 
prices. Rehearsal 
Studios - renovtd, 


in So. End, sec rd, nd | 
load-in, free pkng. 569- 


MUSIC CO Fi EX 
90 rms ail sizes . 24 hr 
access/ma whey all rms 
alarmed, game rm, snd 
stage, music store, cafe, on 
‘T’ stop, call now and rec 

discount 241-9117 








BRAND NEW 


EMPIRE 
REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


Fenway area close to 
Berklee 24hr access AC, 
clean bathrooms, best 
sound proof secure ramped 
buildin ae. and up bs fad 
Ft to Sq Ft 566-4: 


nn 
MODELING 


Model ‘olios and head- 
shots. Quality work, reason- 
able rates. Photographer 
available for assignments 
also. For info call 469-0305 


PHOTO WORKSHOP 
—*. iss Hawaiian 
ropic NH & 3 other 
gorprone models on any 
lew England seacoast, hair 
& makeup artist provided for 
rofessional results. Call 
753-1253 for info. 


“Seer 
STUDIOS 


0 Ive art st 
Prkg elev util incl 24hr sc: 
cess $ security 268-6240 


BOSTON, wonderful 1800 
sq_ ft loft, avi immed. 
$600/mo. Key fee. 3 skylites, 
11 windows. 497-7745 


CHARLESTOWN loft, 3 mo. 
free rent w/lease. 2200-9200 
Sq ft. Ideal for artists, 
photographers, wood- 
working, etc. From $975/mo, 
incl all utils. 232-9488 


FORT POINT Live-in loft 650 





’ Sq ft. No key fee $475/mo & 


maintenance. Call 269-3853 
anytime 


SOMERVILLE 1600 Sq ft 
nonlive-in looking for photo- 
graper(strobes avail) or vis- 
iual artist. $350/mo 
666-4578 


SOUTH END,live in loft ap- 
prox 700 sq ft high | grt 
light nosmok/pets $51 

key fee 983-9806 


SOUTH END Live in artist 
fixture fi * $500 depo 
ixture fee, sit. 
350-7722 


STUDIO SPACE 
Rehearsal work space, 1 
sq. ft., great natural light, 16 
ft. ceils., re-sanded fir., 5 
mins from So. Sta. T. 
Monthly rate — Call 
for info, 876-10 





ae 


24 hr. access 
24 hr. securi 
Free off-street pa 
Call 


738-0044 





What do 
you need? 


A manager 
for 
business? 


An account 
executive? 


A research 
assistant? 


Try an ad 
in the 
Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


We Get 
Results! 


Pheetiix 
267-1234 
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CE LE 
LIMOUSINES 


DON’T DRIVE 


YOURSELF CRAZY 
Let us do the ! 





xTCc 
“An Excellent Ride Cool 
Chauffeurs” 
SUMMER SPECIAL $30hr 
1-800-464-6966 


New Stretch Lincoins, 
Cadillacs, Luxury Sedans, 
Vans and Buses. + 2é4hr 


ip che! 
Parties (617) 472-2370 XTC 


« An Excellent Transpor- 
tation Company « All Major 
Credit Cards Accepted 


SOPHISTICATED 


For the elegant evening of 
discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoin stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available py Rs 846-2000 or 


BOSTON & MAINE 


FISH C ANY 
Shipping live Maine lobsters 
overn 


country. Authentic New Eng- 

land Clambakes & more 
are available for that a 
gift or special party! r 
packages feature only the 
freshest seafood available 
as well as bibs, nutcrackers 
and everything you need to 
make your 1B complete! 
For cooking instructions, 
Questions or our free catalog 
call our toll free number 


1-800-6-BOSTON 
DANNY’S NEW YORK 


LE DELI 
offers a great combination 
Bagels, Overstuffed deli 
sandwiches, to delicious 
middie eastern dishes, 
served with bread and 
tice pilaf. Cool off with 
famous J.P. Licks home- 
made ie a or angoe 
ogurt r prices rang! 
from $2 to $5 for the 
and the best sa : 
around. We are located at 
315 Huntington Avenue. 
Across from the YMCA and 
Northeastern U. We are 
open for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner M-F 8a 
and Sat and Sun 9-5 


247-9428 








’S 
131 pots larvard Sq, 
Cambridge. introduces its 
own homemade frozen 
years. 0% fat, 0% 
holesterol. 90 Calories a 
scoop. You Can't touch this! 


rt r Ly Lis 
order + SASE to: SE to: Box 6598, 


126 Brookline Ave, Boston 
MA 02215 


MIRIM 
ORIENTAL Mi 


Orean Ja 
Thai & Groceries. 
783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Aliston 


TERER 
Gourmet Natural Foods 





FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


Chinese Polynesian 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


A STEAK IN THE 


39 Dalton Stat the Streraton 


Boston Hotel & Towers fea- 





— - meas, Dante 
and great times! Reasona 
hea of 


priced s 
old-fashioned American 
pe avery. Call A St poe ra 
and delivery. teak 
the Neighborhood, 262-1822 
or order by fax at 236-6012 


BACK BAY TAKE 
AWAY 
Gourmet Take out 
536-6543 
443A Boylston St. (Corner of 
Berkley and Boylston), Bos- 


ton. Same owner/location as 
L'Espalier Great Food Store 








_ BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon-Thurs 
till 11, Fri-Sat till Midni Ad 
and Sunday til 1 
also Deliver Dinner il iOpm 


338-4639 
BOSTON & MAINE 


FISH C ANY 
Shipping live Maine lobsters 
cvernight anywhere in the 
country. Authentic New Eng- 
land Clambakes & more 

are available for that ry ur 
gift or special pai r 
packages foahure Only 

freshest seafood evelabto 


and everything you need to 
make your meal complete! 
For cooking instructions, 
questions or our free catalog 
call our toll free number 


1-800-6-BOSTON 


1665 Beaton St brookhe 


Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtabies, 
soups and salads. 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office, 7 days. Back 

Bay, Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill, Allston and Brighton. 











CREMALDI’S 


Thirty-one Putnam Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 





MEXICAN 
sta TERING 
& Southwestern. 


538-5542 OR 491-5857 





SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 





Te) 





LLL SE SREP ADB EET 
ASTROLOGY 


AS LIBRARY 

Non-profit astrological 
library needs donations: 
Books, tapes, magazines. 
The Heart Center eery 
315 Marion, Big Rapids, 
Mi 49307 (616) 96-3940 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
Charts + 3 Month forecasts + 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


ASTROLOGICAL. 
CONSULTATIONS 
BY MARY JANE. 


All Services Confidential. 
508-966-0782 M/C VISA 


ASTROLOGY EAST 
plete 


line of astrological 
charts and interpreted 
reports for the amateur 
and professional astrologer 
Natal + Relationship + 
Progressions & Transits 
CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 
Dear Friend, 
Why do so many of us feel 
unhappy, unloved and no- 
where to turn? Well at last, 
no need to fear. With just 
one call you can prove to 
og peace of mind can 
restored once again. Cal 
Gina for your one free 
tion 508-359-2319 


EXTRAORDINARY 
PSYCHIC 


Ra Cee OR ord. 
Energ wesenee: 
Selig Mer 
sultations. C/AMEX 

(213) 820- 
(213) REALITY. 


Free personality test 
F your personality " 
termines S: 
Know why Cal 
1-800-367-8788 
= oh tr 


INTERESTED IN 
sua fith ON fee, EOE. 
pretation pretation avai St So cearinig 
<aune 














SUPERB ASTROLOGY 


SOFTWARE 
for IBM compatibles. Prices 
from $35 to $1000. Free 
Catalog. Cosmic Patterns, 
P.O.Box 14605, Gainsville 
FL 32604, (904) 373-1504 


De ee 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


___. BOOKS 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift, peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628. 


Do you blame God? Do _ 
know what cause and effect 
mean? Free information; 
Universelies Leben, Post- 








Exp. caring therapist deal 
w/ Prewmonehine. comaine 
‘Obs., etc. Modest 





for 
individuals, couples and 
. For info call 


ent M. 
(617) 862-6106 





anonymous. Meets 
Wednesday in the = of St. 








READ A BOOK 
Phoenix Roe Supple- 
ment, The Phoenix's 
monthly section on books, 
tracks what's hot in literary 
circles. PLS appears on the 
final Friday of each month. 


Personally Trained by 
ANTHONY ROBBINS 
You Can 
Achieve Self-Mastery and 
and Be, Do and Have 
Whatever Wish. 
NOW CALL 


Scott Hamilton 
at 617-623-8047 


WOMEN & 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Therapy based on “The 
Dance of Intimacy” and 
“Women Who Love too 
Much.” Ki the Fg on 


rself ai 
lor pesto Bh r crores teak met. 
penda coun 
LICSW 492-3133 


TURN ANGER INTO 


Famiy Members frarsform 


, defensiveness, 

one. anger “into S, 
humility, compass’ and 
ind ii 3 f ro 

a nner peace 0 open- 
ry you heart to aw ooh 


pier baer acceptance. 
For further info: 
Mordechai Kramer 932-5518 








ee eee 
INSTRUCTION 


A 


& oe to enhance pnt wring 
ing & Call Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 





YOGA ae 
at the THEA * Hathalini 
style. Get yourself in shape- 
inside and out. Great 
motivator for daily home 

‘actice. Guidance with ton- 


» energy and presen- 
a 


awareness. Classes at 
the BLUEKNUCKLE 
THEATRE 18 
St, Boston. Call 728-1454 
reas. price/schedule 








NEW YORK BAGELS & 


50% : 
fred. Wouldn't you toe the 
taste of New York delivered 
to your door in minutes? Call 

THE LOXSMITH 
for details 
937-4112 


OMELETTE MAN 


Breakfast ae Bn. 48 
Omvourbewreom. A ithe. 
your bedroom A 


Also available for cocktail 
parties, brunches, showers. 


cma -241-281 


408 Harvard St. Srookine 


We DELIVER * Glatt Kosher 
Oriental, Traditional and 
American cuisine. Sun-Wed 
10-8, Thur 10-9, Fri 9-2 
Call 734-9810 





VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, , Pizza, ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 

and Video Tapes. 


247-7000 





aiwieewer. . 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


LATE TIMI Mt SE NE 
CERTIFIED MASSAGE 


THERAPY 
Set your mind at ease and 
be at home in your body. 
Come to an island of calm in 
the jungle. 495-route 20 
location. (508) 460-9393 


GIVE YOURSE! 
“ A gift of health * 
Jones, Mas: 
Day and eveni 
ments available. 
Leave 
WOMEN ONLY. 


FEEL THE POWER 
Therapeutic -“hands on” 
bodywork with or 
without oil. Revitalizing, 
Relaxing, Stress Reducing. 
Relieves aches & pains. 
$40/hr. Student discout. 
Green line location. 
By appointment, Licensed 


734-8182 





eons 
therapist. 


ad rates. 








MASSAGE 
Bob Waddington-Licensed 
Therapist. By appointment. 
Newton Center, -1787. 


Massage and relax;1 hour 
full body; Various techni- 
ques. Men & Women. Calli 
Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


NEWBURY ST. 
Swedish massa for 
health. Licensed, 
Non-Sexual. Low fee. Cali 
Elise 1-800-902-EASY 


a body-mind ae 
r massage 
David Perez 629-2518 — 


Loss 
au very reatment. 


Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out one 
nosis. No walt $50. 566-0 


Swedish body 
Incalis $40, Ov Outcalls 
Nonsexual. Lash 
$15. Avail in P-town May th 
Sept. Tim: in Boston, 
call 522-0626. In P-town call 
508-487-6672 Certified. 








WHOLISTIC 
s MASSAGE 
r Stress 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 


Private Wooded Setting 
TA!l SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 


508-358-4863 








WING IT 
Boston's best chicken 
delivered free! “Perfect 
chicken for an imperfect 

world” Free Pepsi for 
mentioning this ad. 
783-BiIRD 


PRO ATONE 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


a al 
60. 


Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 
Boston t — 
Graft 1989. Delicious 
unique Tap Room “— 
. Perfect 


for next 
function 


Bachelor Party 
¢ Catering ¢ 
* Dancers & 
Video Taping 

538-5542 


491-5857 





ae 


bees plage MASSAGE CENTER 


| Hour bho total 
body massage 


Call for an 
a 


yoays, 910 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 


acca 
SELF-HELP 


at do you do when your 
: MARRIAGE 
is falling apart? Call 
1-800-367-8788 


Family Members: Transform 
hurt, blame, defensiveness, 
and anger into openness, 
humility, compassion - 


ing your 

levels of understand! 

unconditional ene 
For further info: 

Mordechai Kramer 932-5518 





WEIGHTLAB 
Learn how to use skills 
have wees in other 
areas of your life to manage 
. There will Se a 


1990. For more information 


"CALL 08268100" 
Years of research and tes- 


music can be used Ac- 
celerated Learning, Self- 


healing, Addiction Recovery, 
Proved Prem gery Me wena § 
ness and Meditation. Our 

guaranteed or 


tapes are paige y te 
money a 
Brochure call toll tree: 


1-800-736-3077 
or write to Acoustic Brain 
Research, Dept T. 100 
Europa Drive, Suite 430 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 











































FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 


Prv Room 523-9417 


2 story, YOO capacity 


ical paradise featuring 
authentic caribbean 
architechture. The 100 Ca- 





pacity Crescent Club, has 
pocket billiards, CD 
Jukebox, antique 

and a mal iny bar. Com- 


plete bar and kitchen 
services throughout. One 
Boylston Place, Boston, 
02116 (617) 451-1955 


PARTY 
SERVICES 
SATEEN 
GAIL BLOOMER 


ALL O6SASIONS 
onRovtees 


(619) 798-9812 





WE CATER 2 GUAT 


KOSHER call 734-9810 














DIVORCING FATHERS 
with young children. 


Self- 3 eevee 
READINGS 


—— READINGS 


Fridays whe 9, Stars 


Bookstore, 58 JFK St. 
Cambridge MA 


EXTRAORDINARY 
PSYCHIC 


COUNSE OR. 

Randal He a 

enhance- 

ing. Phone con- 

sultations. Visa/MC/AMEX. 
(213) 820-5281 or 
(213) REALITY. 


LET ME READ 
YOUR FACE 


Psychic Readings. Send 

our photo and $5 with Box 

552 126 Brookline Ave, 
Boston MA 021215 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 

as featured up in Camden 

Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 

go azine. Phone readi . 
lor 1/2 hr, $50 for an 

be England Reterences 

MC/Visa Dorothy 
207-445-4309 


Boe ce ra ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“GIVE A MAN A FISH 
AND YOU FEED HIM 
FOR A DAY. TEACH 














world for 22 a ae 
1-800-99WORKS 


MeTNiors dssase ot 





Join our bes discussion 
roup meeti 


Wkly ings 
arvar ha a / Call 
891-7415 for 
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FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Caterer 


Concept 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any —— 


for ys Corporate 
preektest luncheon, dinner 
and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 

MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 

Productions 
1-800-342-SHOW 
MAKE YOURSELF THE 


: STAR 
Why just remember the good 
can relive 
ly? Videotape 
your special event at your 
location. 


508-799-7481 
Pagan Kee Co. 
Professional help for your 
parties. Call for our rates. 
666-3493 
RT 











oldies, 
Affordable. Steve Kriger 
738-8436 





BELLYGRAMS 
TELEGRAMS 
Ali Baba's rated 


Great for ae 





ALTERNATIVE DJ 
Alternative rock/dance, prof 


equipment, reasona 
price. Will travel. 


LET'S PARTY, DUDE! 
603-886-5789 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 


CLOWN 
AROUND 


Magic, music & makeup for 

childrens parties & other 

happy occassions. Call 
508-238-8535 


DISC JOCKEY 
reat Rates 
288-2282 


HAVING A PARTY 
or show? Invite the Ollie 
the clown. Graduate Clown 


College. oe jygaling. etc. 














PARTY SERVICE 
Bachelor Parties, office 
parties, all occassions! R- 
rated. 24hr answering 
service. We have only beaut- 
iful ladies! 617-561-7996 





SING-A-GRAMS: 
Birthdays, Clowns, Bachelor 
Parties, Animals, Teese. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 

272-1495 Any Hour. 





PEOPLE FOR THE 
ye TREATMENT 


Fe oe ANIMALS FETA 


Personal Analysis & Fore- 
Frets = Numerology. 
Send $20 along w/date of 
birth & full one name to: 


MMEROLOO LS RY 





TATTOO! 
Where can = get one while 
living in Massachusetts? 
Call 1-900-535-3900 ext 83. 
($2/min) 





FIND GOOD TIMES 


AFTER HOURS 
Limousines, Caterers, 
Games, Deliveries & 
Takeout, Party Space, Party 
Services, Music & Entertain- 
ment, Gifts, Balloons. All in 
The Phoenix Classifieds. 











Friday 
2 
the 





SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 
Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 
The sky opened 


crescent moon shattered 
fell in droplets 
a billion streaking 
diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 
A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 


SAPPHO 524-5957 


GIFTS 
ROMANCE IN THE 


ee 
37 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1691 
cit Gortfhcates Available 


GRA 
fon. eects o¥eddy 
Bears, Fioral Baskets .. 


BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


ELEGANT BOUDOIR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Tasteful composition ar- 
ranged in home or studio. 
Reasonable rates. CLASSIC 
GLAMOUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. CALL Lisa or Ed 





soxemmsenaen so 
FLOWERS 


LATE BL RS 
Unique Flora 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 


Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 
Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 


UREN 
BALLOONS 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 








YES!! 


TALKING BALLOONS!! 
Blow me up, Rub my string, | 
say the cutest things. Send 
$1 for printed with name, ad- 
dress and telephone no. to: 
Balloon-R-Fun, 314 Wash- 
ington Ave, Chelsea, 02150 








RECYCLED PAPER 
By Mail. We make beautiful 


recycled paper products, 
note cards, stationery, gift 
wrap and many printing, 
copy and computer papers. 
Compared to virgin paper, 
producing one ton of recy- 
cled paper uses half the 
energy and water, saves 17 
trees, results in less air and 
water pollution, and saves 
landfill space. Send for oad 
32-page color cata 

and 7 it. (608) 2h 5522 
Earth Care Paper, Box 3335 
Dept 84, Madison WI 53704 


Is your job a dead-end? 
Looking to make a career 
move? The Phoenix HELP 
WANTED —. has just 


the job your 
Check it out! 


king for. 





Thinking of opening your 
own business? Advertise in 
the Phoenix. 267-1234. 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


ADVANTAGE DODGE 


SUMME 








REBATES UP TO $2500 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 229% wor, 


--EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE-- 
FREE LUBE - FREE OiL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 


Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any 
new gas-powered vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


OVER s1000 CASH VALUE 


1990 MODEL LEASE 
1990 — with only $1 DOWN 


SLD discounted price $7316 6566 139° 


Chrysler Rebate $750 
» DELIVERED PER MONTH 












Ae aS 



















#4874 
1990 SHA »C ows with only $1 DOWN 
SLD discounted price $9049 


PER MONTH 





_* meter oe 





#AS496001 


1990 DAYTONA* 


DELIVERED 






with only $1 DOWN 












SLD discounted price 4 99 
Chrysler Rebate wo p 
Oe” Pg, aN 
ie 
DELIVERED PER MONTH 





A st. WARE 515 
#4927 * —— & 














1990 DAKOTA PICK-UP wath only O1 DOU 
SLD discounted price $8649 § 
Chrysler Rebate $1000 
6 foot bed, rear step bumper 
power brakes 















DELIVERED PER MONTH 








#77101 


1990 CARAVAN* 


SLD discounted price $12,499 


with only $1 DOWN 


12499 | °229 


©, yan a iby PER 
#NC478001 oy EB>DELIVERED MONTH 


We have a large selection of new Dodge 
Dynastys and Spirits with a variety of options 


SAVE UP TO $3000! 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 
infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 
windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 
ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 







































Mftg sug retail $25,001 DELIVERED FOR 


SLD discount 6,015 $4 LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 
CHRYSLER REBATE 1,000 S$ 
— OR — FINANCING j /mo 


AS LOW AS 2.9% A.P.R. INCL. REBATE 


*48 mo. closed end lease($139x48=$6672) with purchase option at lease end with approved credit. Lease price based on 60,000 miles & rea- 
sonable wear & tear. Purchase option price is$1896. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional . ist mo & Refu’idable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 1/2 mile west-of 128, Wellesley 


Open M - F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 























Saas 
FOR SALE 


EAS TEE STS 
COLLECTIBLES 


nih documents our ine 
pion box. Make offer. (617) 


ene 
BICYCLES 


jand 
531 Reynolds. tubing gray 
very special frame comes 
apart for easy travel. 
Small wheels one size 
fits all $950 661-0292 


RACING BIKE, 19" uni 
Gran record-shimano 1 
componets. Riden twice 
pristine cond. paid $550 

Asking $450 666-8178 


Laser in good con- 
dition with trailer, cover, & 
hand moving cart. $1100 or 
bo. Doug 242-5398 


Sailboat Vega 27 (8.5 m) 5 
paint os ase inboard, 

” equ. 
eves 73 401: -272- 


ee 
COMPUTERS 


LARTER ET ME AE 
GLAREWARE FOR THE 
MACINTOSH 
END EYE STRAIN! 
Glare screens for your eyes, 
In the shape of glasses, fit to 
‘our prescription! Starting at 

9.95 Call Now! Your pair is 
waiting! Baby Blue, Inc. 


APPLE lIC 128K new mono 
monitor, int disk drive. Exc 
cond. Must sell now. 

$500/ B.O. 267-3440 eves 


CUSTOM MICRO- 
COMPUTER 
_ SOFTWARE ; 
Written to suit your speci- 
fications. All popular 
systems and languages. 
oe in design and 
in products. 
Ressnante rates. Hourly or 
contract Call Res; 
Software 617-7: 29 


Macintosh 512 Computer. 
Ext disk drive, software, exc 
cond $700 or B.O. Call Matt 
628-8815, 776-9671 


RRO 
FURNITURE 


twin 
bed w, y drawers incl mat- 
tress, $150. 1 full-size foam 
couch 


queen- 
size bed, $50. Both in great 
cond. 367-1051. 


Brown queen size yy 
sofa. Great condition- 3 yr: 

old $400 Teak wall unity 
bkshif $150. Ron 723-4220 


Kitchen set, bookcase, desk, 
TV, exc cond, price neg, 


Lovely blue sofa bed 
w/matching recliner 

attractive queen-size Oak 
platform bed $250. 576-6326 


Moving- Must sell now. 2 
futons w/ frames. Both good 
cond $100, $150. 2 antique 
dressers, good cond $100 
for both. Call 623-6813 


ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


_catheraaemmmmtee o 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 
Mistubish’ 417 XE stereo 


cassette. Pe am/fm re- 
ceiver, ping and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
. $200 for both. 
31-2689. Leave 





Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves. 





Pioneer oy RY LP itennet 
mode! RT909 best offer 
508-872-7756 


VERMONT MAPLE 
YRUP 
Our own pure, organic, non- 
blended. All grades; the 
lighter the more delicate, the 
darker the more ‘maple-y’. 
An ny quantity, great prices, 
a quart. Ship anywhere, 
quality ee 
zzie Henchel 
SWEET LIFE SYRUP 
R.F.D. 3 


Barton, Vermont 05822 or 
nel 802-525-3944 9am to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Dole eed ee 5 


rooms, private or shared 
baths. Great location! $75 
pis tax. No smking. 
212-213-1484 





NEED CASH? 
We buy used 1 
pape! 

HARVARD BOOK 


STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 








YESHUA (JESUS) IS 


JEWISH! 
for more information contact 
Beth El Shaddai at: POB. 50, 
Sharon, MA 02067 or call: 
617-255-9931. 


COLLECT AUTOGRAPHS. 
All fields. Stories, ad- 
dresses, etc. Subscription 
(10 issues yr) $25 U.S., $30 
po oesy, Mexico. 2 Auto- 
rai s Magazine, 
Box 55328, Stockton, CA 


FAMOUS REVOL- 
UTIONARY 
RUSSIAN SMOKING 
AND WEIGHT LOSS 
Treatments. Highest suc- 
cess. One time individual 
treament erases smoking or 

food desires without hyp- 
nosis. $50. No waiting! 
Brookline 617-566-0169 


COLLECT 


Ai aid, areas. Subscrip 
tions  " issues year) 


US., Canada/Mexico, 
$35 all other countries. The 


" Autograph Collector's 


Magazine. Box 55328, 
Stockton, CA 95205 (209) 
942-2131 days. (209) 
473-0570 eves, wkends. 


HOW TO GET 
AIDS HOTLINE! 
1-900-535-6500 
EX12 


Donation made with every 
call. $2.00 1st min. $2 each 
additional min. 


SHOOT POOL! 
CHEAPEST PRICE IN 
TOWN! 
$3 single player til 6.pm. $6 
per hr 4 players after 6.pm. 
Bowling & Game room too! 

At Fenway Park 


267-8495 
64 Brookline avenue 
tell’em Nosey sent ya 





Movi sale: Marlin wind- 
surfr, laptop computr, Nikon 
F3 wilenses, ice skates, 
furniture Steve: 354-6323 


.F.O. INVES TIGATOR! 
uv. mpathic, interested U 
vestigator would like to inter- 
view individials who have 


be reached to: 


ce) SE 

VNB Soa" 
Boston, MA 02114 

Strict confidentiality is 


guaranteed. 


Lifecycle for sale. Henny | 

nowi' Comes w/ box, tape 

booklet. $1200 Call Charles 
451-5442 


Nordic Track exercise mach, 
like new, $500 or bo, 
643-6106 aft 6pm wkdys. 


Fuji Ladies 10-speed bike, 








tachments, as well as 
weights incl, $775. Full size 
bed w/boxspri $75. Cail 
Nancy 617-625-1860 


REORANREEERE S 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 


+ s $10 s 
double rare CDs more $ 
100+ movies $10 call only 
10am-6pm 508-829-3702 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, anasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car ba cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


Rn oe 
YARD SALES 


am-furn rugs stereos 
mower, air cnd, bks/recs 
clothes: men women kids 
sleds crystal kitch 9-4 
88 Oakley, Bel 6/23-24 


JUNE 22, 1990 


Yard sale to benefit Citizens 
to End Animal —. & 
in, 


Exploitation (CEASE) 
June 24, 10AM. Pet Supply 
Depot, Rte 9 West Natick 


MISCELLANY 


PUBLIC 
NOTICES 


DEAL for you. Car, Hse, 
Business, etc. Free 
consultation. Fee on results 
only. 617-784-7840 or write: 
TH eng tye ba POB 
661 Avon, MA 


PETS 


BEST PET! 
Playful, personable, M cat, 
spayed, needs loving 
immediately. Please call 

Cheryl 17-327-6163 


Cat free to loving patient 
home, 1Vzyr old, spayed 
tuxedo. 924-5939 








a 





i 


parts, gray. 
1, eves. 


TRAVEL 


1 wa’ et 
Boston to San Francisco 
July 6, $150. 

Call Matt 522-6045 


Mature man wants to travel 
this summer & fall to N.E. 
National or wherever. Need 
companion 18+ to share 
ood deals offered. Lets talk 
617) 320-9498 


One way ticket from Boston 
to L.A on June 27 (can chg 
date for $75) must sell, make 
offer. Tom 617-846-0566 


TAKE OFF!! 
Fly anywhere Pan Am flies 
for less!! $2000 travel vocher 
for $1500 ae _—- for 
anyone. 720-4716 


MUSIC 
AND THE 
ARTS 
acting, artists services, audi- 
tions, dance, gigs, musical 
instruction, musical instru- 
ments, musical services, 
Studios 





ARTES SALT 
DOMESTIC 

A a 's 
26. 000mi. maroonjwhite 
hdtp. 289 auto ps cruise ALL 
ORIGINAL. Nice. $8000 
603-424-4250 eves. 


1971 light blue VW camper 

bus, gd cond body & en- 

ine. Great travel vehci. 
500 or bo, 631-2073. 


1978 CHEVROLET 
CUSTOM NOVA | 


— cvingt 

point con 

with crimson i . Ex- 

cellent worki condition. 

Superior $500 Pioneer 
5 $800. 





82 Ford Mustang, 3dr, 78k 
auto, pw str, stereo/casst, 
sunrf, new exhst, body in 
exc cond. Runs but nds 
work. $750 or bo 666-2587 


84 Dodge Colt 60kmi. 4dr 
4sp. Great cond. New: 
clutch, tires, exhst, etc. 
$1800/B.0. (508)587-4957 


88 Dodge Lancer- 8K miles 
Loaded. Mint condition. 
Estate sale- $8000 
344-0928 or (508) 653-0951 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Chevy Cavalier 1984-$1900 
or BO, 2 door standard, 
AM/FM stereo, excellent 
condition, 236-1116 


For Sale 1988 Lincoin Town 

car, signature series, 34k mi, 

— stone color, exc cond, 
t_ in hted garage, 
900, 508-374-7262 


secnbenmmaRRLOEL IES x ee 
FOREIGN 


speed. 
iooe. needs trans dee gr All 
else in very cond. Must 
sell $900 (617) 864-4985 


1986 Mazda 323 Delux Fuel 
inj, white, cloth int, AM/FM 
cass, new brakes, mint cond 
$3199 or BO 229-0317 


1988 Mazda RX7 5-speed, 
maroon, 24Kmiles, ps,pb- 
eictrc sunrf, FM stereo cass. 
$12,000/b.0 603-627-5044 


1989 Honda Accord LXi 
coupe white/cranberry. 
alarm 6yr warranty, loaded 
(too poy Ay list). low mile- 
age, $1 603-382-2007 





Honda Civic LX 1989 4dr 
bs d power stick shift 
nw Z-lok 8K miles 2 
's wrnty $8500 (617) 

491. 5 97 


‘79 SAAB 99 GL green, 4spd 
2dr, AM/FM cass, lots of 


new parts, runs a 
water pump $475 321-9961 


87 Suzuki Samuri Delux JX 
Dark blue, 4 wd, AM/FM 


Ss, _ mint. 65K mi 
$4700 Call (617) 247-6104 
1974 BMW 2002 


PARTS ONLY CAR 
. Runs: brand new 
exhaust system, head 
& more. Sold as 


Unit. BO. Call (508)443-3046 


RX7 je A gp 1985, 25,500 
loaded, excelient condition 


le in winter $8500 


SAAB 900 Turbo, 89, 5k, CD, 
AC, abs, $24,500 
617-225-0500 ext 490 


SAAB STORY 
(See 3006, Shory Yo. a 

5 . |, a/c, 
sunroof, p.windows, Shelby 
rims, spoiler. SS eesob. . 
BA, JVC, NAK call, 

536-5390 (ext 383), eve 
$0b-366-1793, lv messg. 


Volkswagon Beetie 1969, no 
rust, runs great, 25,000 on 
rebuilt ine, in Lawrence 
$950 '7-3740 














© 1990 MVTC, INC. All rights reserved 


Volvo 1966 122S. 4 dr, 4 spd. 
1 owner for last 18 yrs. Nwly 
rebuilt, nice ovrali cond 
$1850 Call anytime 491-4823 


CYCLES 


or Sale: onda 
650NX. new in 1989, 
1876 miles, never raced, 


wife goes. 738-4913 Iv iv msg. 
HONDA CX500, 1983, mint 


aR SSI 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


SAREE TI aN 
FREE ESTIMATES 
We Fix Anything with 
Wheels! 
ARCBM REPAIR 
AGENCY 


ASE Certified Technicians 
FOREIGN/DOMESTIC 
22 FORDHAM RD, 
ALLSTON 
(2 BLOCKS FROM THE 
BEND) 

254-8484 ASK4 HERB | 


KRYPTONITE 


Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 
that yours is one car he won't drive away with 

Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 
Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee it. If your car is stolen while locked with 
our car lock, we pay up to $500 of your auto insurance 


deductible. Call or write for details. 


The Kryptonite Car Lock qualifies for auto insurance 
rate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 5 


agent 


Available in black, blue, red and yellow. 


Made in the U.S.A. 


KRYPTONITE 
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ATTENTION “$76” information Providers: 
Tele-Publishing, inc. can help 


MAXIMIZE 





Here’s how we can help: We have DIRECT T-1 








mw T-1 ACCESS with ACCESS with channel 
channel banks to “900” ‘ banks to “900 and 
ention: 800” national telephone 
mw T-1 ACCESS with carriers. And, we have 
ch ann el banks to “800” DIRECT ACCESS to 
carriers 976 service. 
@ SPACE Rental | + cil worn een 
m SOFTWARE AND ou can RUN BOT! 
HARDWARE: Complete AND 900 lines into 
Service Bureau ONE computer. 
gs A i TELE-PUBLISHING INC. 
is a full service bureau 
m PRODUCTION: Print, WHY LIMIT YOUR MARKET odor eating anion 
Radio-cria television to calls from the 617/508 areas? 
m@ REVENUE 
SHARING Plans We can offer you ALL of NEW ENGLAND 
m@ FACTORING or NATIONWIDE coverage. 
= Complete 
CONSULTATION 
Services 









For more information, call Andy Sutcliffe at (617) 536-2340. 
Tele-Publishing is a Phoenix Media/Communications Group Company. 


Phoenix 
He SOSTON , \ ¢ pecsenen $ PIC 
WINK Io? = CESSES SRNCES 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following ae pane 
information: % 














PRINTING COMPANY INC 













CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


Phoenix crsssrrrcos 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 




















CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS PHONE &: wopri 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any pee. Ts 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability NAME: ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond LINES 15.00 perline 15.00 perline $ 
ney give be advertiser credit for i, much hee Baa -_ (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
occupied by ertisement as is materially affected error, ADDRESS: ° , " 
provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error 7 pl. light headline 16.00 perline 16.00 perline $ 
in an advertisement within seven days of publication. City: STATE: ZIP: 7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 perline $ 












9 pt. bold headline 1850 perline 18.50 per line teat ak 
Capitalized words 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American ___ # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each= $ 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 enbeatet $ 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
OOS a a 2 aE Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
0 Pick-up: $15.00 C Mail-out: $25.00 


COPY REGULATIONS 

The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text or illustrations 

To determine correct category placement 































SSL SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SD SS A SE OD OS ee oe oe 






























No advertisment th we diy private phone number and/or BANK: x # of weeks = $ 
Swiatwtniameinum | 
eh rams eg be accompanied e a full name, address EXP. DATE: LJ enc py dw J par -agpacd Jar : is 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES : non-commercial greeting immediately. FREE 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will SIGNATURE: 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. ws 
chen es eS 12 noon Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
A528 lobe fee wil bo oddied to Eocot and Enire Nous line ods || MEADUNESE 
ine i 
on CODD Se Diston Posen 
reserves the right to . 
OFFICE HOURS LIOIDIDIDIDIDIIIIII reject or edit any 
. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. urs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. TEXT: 
Teloshbae aeukon val Ee erat ie tha People Section in LIOIOIOIDIDIOIOIOOIIIIIIL 
commercial advertisements only Telephone numbers rined in het [JJ 
, fe ah 
erlcton ® Wededoy 12 meen Feline geoteied 6 1? CII 
quonane ouigenen of Phosak box wnbet end cped ihe fF CI IIL 
zs ae OOOO 
Adoathion may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix DODO > 






Classified Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 

Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks alter the last insertion of the 
isement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and 

inspect any or all material directed to a Siiasiatenn number and to 

discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 


advertisements, and the like. 


DOOD 5 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 







THE BOSTON a 
Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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DAtlkeBYePHON 


Nation's: Largest & Newest Dating Service 


24 Hour Service 


2 1-900-226-2003 

CO" 1-900-988-3135 

CO’ 1-900-988-3139 

Q 1-900-226-2007 

c' 1-900-988-3136 
1-900-226-2004 
1-900-226-2006 

Cy’ 1-900-988-3137 

O 1-900-226-2005 

Cy’ 1-900-988-3138 

FREE! FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE! 

Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 

$5 per min. (3 min. program) 





E 
























SINGLE? 


Looking for Mr. or Ms. Right? With Talking 
Personal Ads, you can find that special someone, 
today! It’s easy and only a phone call away. Here's 
how! 

1. Just dial 1-900-860-1020 

2. You'll hear Talking Personal Ads from eligible, 
successful people in your area who would like to 
meet you! Each ad is recorded in the person’s own 
voice, so you can really tell what chey’re like. 

3. Then record your own Talking Personal Ad. 
There's no need to give out your phone number 
because your private voice mailbox within hours will 
be filled with replies from other exciting singles. 
Take your pick! Have a date tonight! Your search 
stops here. We're here to help. 


the the Jia/@Connection 
1-900-860-1020 


$2 Ist min/$1 ea. add'l min Adults only 


YOUR PRIVACY GUARANTEED 





Cindy: It was so easy! Robert 
sounded like the kind of guy | could be 
comfortable with. 

Robert: | was hoping someone like 
Cindy would answer. We made a date 
that night! 

























DATE LINE USA 








The Unique 
Electronic Singles - 
Bulletin Boar 


Meet Interesting 
and Attractive 
Singles in Your 
Area! 


1 (900) 646-DATE 


1-900-646-3283 $2.00 Ist minute - 95¢ each additional. 
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MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 


1-900-646-4646 


VOICE PERSONALS 


¢ Listen, or Record Yours 
¢ For Dating and Friendship 


* Categories for Every Lifestyle 1-97 6-SNG L 


Voice Mailboxes E ee eee 
e ice mad xes ENS 
sid he Call PREFERENCES, Boston's 


y 
° Not a PARTY LINE! Premier Singles Volce Mail Service. 
yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to 


$1.45/min. Free info: 
record your personal message FREE! 


(305) 565-4455, Ext. 9127 


LADIES 


DO YOU PREFER 
THIS .-OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
Ben hars Candlelight Dinners 
Friday night bar scene for Two 
Going out with girlfriends Dating the Man of 
Video dating ee C il lg 
Singles parties SOUT HOHE 
Chance meetings pee eae of 
Our veillye 


Meat markets 
OE eRaetcitd Vo Nonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


cat 1-800-888-8039 


to record your personal ad and get your private voice mailbox 


Q ca 1-800-777-7769 
MAN-TO-MAN 


To record your personal ad and your phone number. 


Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 
TALKING PERSONAL 


ADS ARRANGED BY 
AREA CODE 










YOU DIAL IN 

YOUR AREA CODE, 
YOU GET ADS 

FROM MEN IN 

YOUR LOCAL AREA - 
NOT FROM ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY. 





RECORD YOUR OWN AD AND OPEN UP A PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX INSTANTLY! 
LISTEN TO LOCAL ADS IN YOUR AREA - MEET MEN IN YOUR AREA NOW! 
RECEIVE MESSAGES IN YOUR OWN PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX TONIGHT! 


MEN FOR MEN 


ADULTS 
s ONLY | 






$2.00 1ST MIN 
$1.00 EA ADD’L MIN 
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SERVICES 









AFTER® 
MIDNIGHT] 
ANES 
sweet temptation 

1-900-226-0226 


Ladies Line 
1-900-226-1226 


All he woman a man 


IN. MUST BE 18 TO CALL 






















1-G900-226 0007 


$2 per min. adults only 











3 














MISBEHAVIN' a 
CALL THE GIRLS WHO ARE call 
GOOD WHEN THEIR BAD! Dana or Diana Z 
1-900-446-0446 
and : 
. mike or michelle 2 
. “y 1-900-446-1446 : 








1-900-990-0300 


S2 MIN. MUST BE 18 TO CALL 






STRICTLY FOR ADULTS 


LINES 90'S; 













re Bye: -900-988-008: DENMARK DIAL rp 
2 D Just cave HER’ 900-4 1-900-988-0002 


1-900-988-0003 


wg a AT TF =) 2 PER MIN. FOR ADULTS 
1-900-990-1313 WEET, KS 
LONELY HOUSEWIFE 9 












—< PRESENTS 1— 





7 \, ATF bi pS 1 e oe 
eg Ie LE =~ TWONEWALLHOT ALL 
3 ADULT NUMBERS 













1-900-990-5478 a 
9 LL TANYA AT: 
SHE KEEPS THE HOME ee wT 
FIRE'S BURNING FOR y 







ALL STEPHIE AT; 
1-900-446-0002 





ALMOST ANYONE! 










angi as 1-900-990-5233 | i 
MOST WANTED YOUR WILDEST DREAMS! - 






1T TALKING WOMEN 


Sas . : 


STRICTLY ADULTS ONLY 


WOMEN WHO DON'T 
HOLD BACK! 
I-900-990-0009 
CALL TO HEAR 
SOUNDS OF LOVE 


ONLY ADULTS $2 PER MIN. 





tater enage 






i -900-226-2666 
1-900-226-6676 


LTS CALL NOW! $2 EA. 
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WOMEN 





IN JAIL 
Seek Boyfriends 
and Husbands 


Introducing America’s most exciting dateline— 
for women who will soon be released from jail 
. . and men who want to meet them! 

They're young and attractive. They're sorry for 
what they've done. And they haven't been with 
aman ina long, long time. Can you help them 
out? Do you want to meet a woman who will 
really appreciate being with you? 


CALL NOW—Women in Jail 
-S$00 


535-JAIL 


THAT’S 1-900-535-5245 
They’re getting out soon 
and they need your company. 
$i a min., $2 the ist. ADULTS ONLY. 


You 
CAN 
CALL 
NOW! 


1-900 


454- 
0600 


- wha the first 
er s Only 





Gay Chat Line 
(617) 262-0040 


No Charges Appear on Your 
Phone Bill. a hel FREE 
2 p 18 






O NLY ue Oc MI N-_m || : be : Wet & Wild 


< 20¢ FIRST MIN 


¥ | $1.00 FIRST 9 MINT | BAYS SA 


3 STRICTLY 
7) | 1-550-9999 
BS HAVE IT 
OTHER MEN & WOMEN | WHEN YOU 
x SURVEY ||| WANT IT! 


1oni1 


BONDAGEe DISCIPLINE 


1°¢550-S:MB-D 


3 


Fare cies epee 1 900 990 9922 


YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


Whe 
el am TALKSLIVEEWITH THE MOST 
PRIVATE mo} Y BEAUTIFUL GIRLS IN AMERICA 
PERSONAL LY a 4 900. 65 4. cal 


INTIMATE 


CALL ME NOW... | A To TRY NY. PARTY GIRLS 
B- 1-900-USA-4LUV 
DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE 
CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 


T - “ 0 () - MA | yA | iy $14.95/15 MIN. 
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DREAM GIRLS 





Fulfill Your Personal re ra 
Fantasy!)|\—-u nes— 


leva: Change Your Life! 
Call 1-976-3278 Woke New Single Friends 
No Other Phone Line Like It! 


I-976-1515 


TALK TODAY — MEET TOMORROW 
50¢ per minute (75¢ the first) 






f. IES 














Designed for 
18+ Please! 






TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-1 PRIVATE 





It's Amazing How Your Call May Help You 






i -900-24-MODEL Turn Your Fantasy to Reality! 
ude age 5 #1 Source @-TCA 617/508 
1-900-64-MODEL 6 cents per minute, $2.95 the first 









$2 PER MIN + STRICTLY ADULTS 


SESEEE EES EE UE 


~_ 


—E 


pwha GIRLS 
NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
1-800-999-6666 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 


1-900-999-4-PLAY 


iin Sie cieeeeienennneenmes 


MEN * WOMEN ¢ COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-Bl 
MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 







CHET SED RTE BILLED ON VISA & MC AS IWM COMMUNICATIONS. 
E PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. 


993}d}FF}F}3}99}3}393939 





CSE E R555 5555555555 5 8 | 


A 
v 
v 
W 
4 
v 
v 
v 
v 
¥ 
v 
v 
v 
v 
» 









° GALS ° GALS ¢ GALS « G/ 


1-550-9000 


190¢ ea min 20¢ Istmin/9min$! —-61 7/508 area codes} 
(lt RE RR RATT A ae each lack: Rtas bad | 


1-550- 7927 


















GALS ARE WAITING 
CALL THEM ALL! 










10¢ ea min / 20¢ 1st min / 9 min $1 
chet - - : : S A SWINGERS PARADISE | | 1-900-468-4475, tircune 
omen, 
in your area that love to swing NEW 
excite you "lg hs ois 1-900-230-2400 wore cus 


| 1-900-HOT-LADY ict 
- = = CONNECTION 
(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 
| 1-900-230-0500 i 
i al = = ALL NATIONS 
1-900-230-3333 resis 
= = a FROM REAL PEOPLE 
| 1-900-454-0600 iri": 
NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL 
1-900-230 TS1S orem — 
ae ree || 


per min., $2 the first. Adults 


1-550- 
















. YA 
Callers outside 617/508 area code 
Dial 617-621-1438 
$15 for 35 mins. 






20¢1st min/9min $1 
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HOT tox] 
BTV Te || The ee ie a It 





PHONE 
MASSAGE 


Just close your eyes and listen 


EXOTIC & AMAZING 
Guaranteed to turn sh on... 













massage! Just close 
pce eyes and = our ex- aid 
pert masseuses hypno- & 
tize you with their soothing 













fulfilled in minutes. Ses- : 
sions change frequently. % 
Toll free. " ‘ 


1-900-568-9467 


$1.95/minute + Adults only, please. 






1-900-535-JOCK 
SICLOM AS 

1 en 
LEATHER 

Ne on dae 

EXOTIC TRIPS 

1-900-535MATE 











(THAT'S 1-900-535-6283) 


$1 per min, $2 the first. Adults Only 


For numbers too hot to print here... 
Call our underground directory hotline. 


1-900-346-5463 


$ .95 per minute 






BOSTON BABES $19.95 


Mistress Victoria 
28 5'10", 36D-26-34, Get down on 
your knees & SUBMIT to your desires 
Raquel 
Horny housewife, likes rear deliveries 
Amanda 
Kinky co-ed, she’ll try anything once 
Maura : 
36-26-36-9, very accomodating 
Bonnie 
18 & very naughty, needs you to 
spank her 
Nurse Nancy 
Blonde & busty, emerald eyes, 
submissive & always in uniform 
Josh 
6'3", 185 Ibs, loves younger men 


617-393-9021 


nted: 3rd shift 


rators Wa 
Female rrarween 9 30 am-5 pm 


YOULL FIND OUT ON 
THE HOT LADY LINE 
DIAL 1-900 


HOTLADY 


(1-900-468-5239) 
Ladies Are weiGng 
oy So Call Now 


MC/Vi 
2 the Ist. pw its a ly. Unlimited Time & so Callbacks 


Billed to your card as Shades/Insight. 





1 The Singles Connection \ 
g 


( Talk Live One-on-One Girls/Guys7 
[tin erm 
( 


Nee ( 
(1-900-654-MEET ont nf 


\ 


)1- 900-USA-7273 cain) 


CMMI SUIS S 


a, 








a, 


a, 











ORIENTAL 


|| PLEASURES 


1-900 
230-3900 | 
ORIENTAL WOMEN 

SEEKING 
AMERICAN MEN 


FOR SPECIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


ADULTS ONLY 
$1 a min., $2 the first. 


Connect with the next guy 
calling in for Hot, 
Private Phone Sex 


GAY OWNED/OPERATED 


JUNE 22, 1990 


Adult Toys 
1 900 990 2999 


Young & Pure 

1 900 988 2611 

Wet Dreams 

1 900 990 1444 

The Cat House 

1 900 988 2711 

Sex Lessons 

1 900 990 3399 
Naughty Nymphos 
1 900 988 2811 


900 HOT BABE: 
1 -900-468-2223 


_ 900 HOT CUPS: 
1-900-468-2877 


_ 900 HOT KISS: 


1 -900-468-5477 
BIG BOYS ONLY!! 


$3 FIRST MIN $1 EA ADDL 





24 HRS. © ADULTS ONLY 


Connect with up to 
8 other College Age Men 


10 2. 





ee re 
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ADULT 
SERVICES 


iad siaaaiien adalianal 
ENTRE NOUS 


ng very dom 
ikng for very sub F any age 
or race. Perm relat poss. 
State desires with ph/ph if 
poss. Box 1606 


44 WM on hvy side, gdiking 
wants F for a cple of drinks, 
must @ recieving oral 
sex front & rear. Chubbies 
welcome. (Maggie from 
Marblehead) send tel no. 
POB 179 Nahant, MA 01908 
@ 9030 (exp 7/4) 


Attractive SWM, 36 seeks 
safe, discreet encounters 
with attractive bisexual 
female couple. Box 6545 


crt. SK BIF 

Dom H & Sub W sk appr F 
for take & give. Must serve 
both needs. Ltr & foto. Po 
Box 679 L'Derry NH 03053 


Dom M Master SWM 35 Ital- 
ian well built & handsome 
seeking submissive F 18+ to 
be trained in all B&D cul- 
—_ to serve must relocate 
area. Possible long term 
r lationship. PO Box 143 
South Plainfield, NJ 07080 


—— 
DWM 40 prof clean secure 
avg looks into x-dressin 
seeks kinky WF for long term 
PO 331 W-Boro 01580 


| 
Generous SWM, 5'6", 49, 
beard and 2 legs, semi- 
retired prof, independently 
comfortable, desires erotic, 
no-strings friendship with 
woman under 40 to share 


ap- 
prec. Box 195, 258 Harvard 
St, Brookline MA 02146. 


ES 
Generous tall, blond WM 45, 
highly sensual & erotic, 
seeks deserving women for 

mutual pleasure. Box/ ® 
9031 (exp 7/4) 


GUYS SPANKED 
re 

reddened & consoled by 8 

198: Cambridge. MA 02139 





Prey 
WM. ho's, AE eB. og 
sual, BiWF for discreet 


threesome. to 

spprectted, Bow) ® Photo 

. ited oe. See @ 9032, 
eoeetS te H. 7/4) 


V attr WM 34 prof sks erotic 
safe rel w attr F e 
dom/sub fantasies liv in pos 
PO 434 Cam 02139 


gf! 


a 
WM 33 sk FS 2 give & or rec 


spnkg strpg share yr e: 
Cathy nd spnkg Box 6557 


Pea ee ei tata 
WM 40s seeking attrac. F for 
lunch drinks etc who 

erotic pleasures reply 
phone number POB 1361 
Melrose 02176 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pais 
Box 5500-H 


Kellus-Kone.| HI 
96745 
(808) 325-7707 





PHONE LOVERS 
neon his 


+} a reali 
“ae i il 


"633-1443 
1.512-968-0671 
24 hrs/day. Live-Excitement! 
VISA/MC/AMX/DISCOVER 












ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
‘to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


s To place 
617-621-3526 « 
‘Women & Cpls 








BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 


As SEEN IN LOCAL CuuBs 


- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 


PENTHOUSE 


CENTERFOLD 
Stacy Lynn now available! 
Over 70 girls available. 
1-800-869-7336 


CROSS DRESSER 
Now will dress you up over 
the phone. For help, just call 
Shiela at 617-666-1202 or 
508-356-5456. Mastercard, 
Visa prepay $24. 24hrs. 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Also, Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy - now available. 
bog 0 sean a. 


@FIND-A & 
INTRODU' MONS 
Male/Female, a 
Singles/3- 
Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E. 


@ 508-430-1053 @ 


F model saught 4 exotic 
- — must be attr w/ 

ure. 18+. TTI box 
Bebe ford MA 01730 


HORNY LiTTLe DEVILS 
Hot, uncensor: 
COnversaOne. sin-sational. 
Call if you're a dare devil 


1-41 1707 
24hrs /Visa/Amex 





LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 


Mi RACHEL 
Live J os a ho en nation. 
Take your Call 
NOW! 617-666- 1202 or 
aie dis- 
creetly to your Mastercharge 
or Visa, prepay $24. 24hrs 


NEW! 
No fotos? No at wo perky 
as pretty as you w/insta- 
Pix Disc. Will 
trav ist heen 4 w/ad! Call 
Now! 617-849-3437 Chris 


Photographer seeks attract- 
ive women for and 
figure studies. 617-837-4219 


DISCREET DATING 
SERVICE 
Free membership to all 
women looki lor single 
men. 508-224- 
9 


LIVE PHONE BIT —— 
Tame Ni Boys & Girls! 
NOTHINGS TABOO - 24hrs 
516-321-0444 MC/V/AMEX 


LADIES ONLY 
dark j gems sexy. itz ‘606.1202 


508-356-5456 
oon $24 billed Sioaay @ to 
your MC, Visa or prepay. 


Hy) Interested in 
meeting 
* other singles? 














CALL 1-900-786-RSVP 


For recorded personals 
$2 each minute 


SWI , GE * S 
HOT LIEN 
eye cnans 
617962123525 
Ads by Men 

61706213524 
Ads by Couples 
61796219525 


ad call 
Visa, MC, Amex 
Pree! 


DISEASES 
Confidential “vy. & 
treatment of VD & AIDS 
in private medical office 


Dr. Robert be od 
1755 Beacon St. * Brookline 
617-232-1459 








Circe lave teetnsenens 
1-800-729-2806 


v LINE v 


FOR LADIES 
ONLY 


1-800 
553-5236 


We have the girl for you! 
We have 100's of women 
who want to meet you 
men for — dating & 
un. 


For more info call: 


1-800-866-GIRL 








Executive 
Sweets 


$19.00 


Visa/MC/Amex 
LIVE 24 HRS 


(303) 761-6552 


Come fantasize 
with us 


DIAL SEX 
1-800-342-5739 
SLAVE 
TALK 
714-432-8255 
MODELS 
213-622-0222 
MC, VISA, AMEX 
$12.50 m 










Major credit cards 
FREE callback 
Discreet Billin 

.00 per minu 
Over 18 only 





NX “Nw? % 


Valentina's 

Leather & > 
¢ Lace 

Montreal's \ 


ie y, 


( (614) > 


\ 364-2996? 


A AAAS) K 


NOW YOU CAN RESPOND T0 AN 
Pheceanix CLiassiFieEDs 


AD BY PHONE 


SIMPLY CALL: 


1-900 





d63-6873 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 


THEN DIAL ANY BOX NUMBER WITH THE @ SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


($2.00 FOR THE FIRST MINUTE. 
$1.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE) 


Le French 
Connection 


by Gigi 


Rated Boston's 
best phone sex 
for the selective, 
sexy gentleman. 


MC/VISA $20 
617 


277-0331 
24 hours 













Indulge 
Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


| sol 











EROTIC PHONE 







DIAL-A-HUNK 
S 


| 
GIRLS 


LIVE 
CONVERSATIONS 


For the best 
workout of 
your life! 


We'll blow your 
mind! 





212-262-7153 


major credit cards 





HELP FOR 
RY op, COVE 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & effective 
treatment for compulsive 
sexual behaviors. 
Lam a board certified, 
Harvard Medical School- 
affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call: 


Martin Kafka, M.D. 


617-855-3191 


24 Hours 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


(800) 
876-9969 


[felfel pelyelfelfelfelpeljel feljeljeljelelfeljeljelaleljeljelje 





OH) felpelpel el palpelelfelfel fel felfel eljelfelpelyelpelfelpelpelyely(o) 


CONVERSATIONS 


Two's 
oA PANY 


Introduction 


{n your area 
traight, 
lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 


threesomes. 
Internatio, known 
MO. pose tee 


Most ‘confidential 
& discreet 
Serving all 

Ly (AW tate t-lare| 


‘| COUPLES MEET COUPLES 


SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime est.1978 





53 Stuart Sr. 
Boston 


Adult Videos 
Sales—Rentals 





LIVE 
PHONE 
=] = 4 


ye Balat=) 
JUST 

$19.95 
617 


621-3861 


VISA-M/C 
FREE CALLBACK 
ADULTS ONLY 
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1nd098610177 


VISA/MC/AMEX 


billing) 


24 HOURS _ DIRECT CALL 
BACK 





PRIVATE MAILBOXES 
DLD., 310 Fagriin St, 


Sweet. 


Talk 


617-738-7570 


== > 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


TV SS 


_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


MC/VISA 


id S LODAE Date) op § 
MENU 
$19.99 


JADE 

32, 5'6", 42DD-28- 
37, red hair, jade 
green eyes, VERY 
oral, Let her eat you 
up!!! 

SHARON 
41 years young, tall, 
brown-eyed blonde, 
loves them young 
and HOT!!! 


MANDY 
22, 5°3", black hair, 
hazel eyes, a busty 
(38FF!) exotic 
mistress who'll bring 
you to your knees! 


JENNIFER 
35, 5'5", brunette, 
hazel eyes, 38C-25- 
35, bisexual and 
submissive, make 
her do your bidding. 

BLAZE 

24 year old, blue- 
eyed blonde, a petite, 
5'3", 120 Ibs., 
ANYTHING GOES 
WITH THIS ONE!!! 


MISTRESS SATAN 
5'10", long black 
hair, 38DD-27-36, 
call me if you dare, I 
love bad little boys. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
PRE-OPS 
COUPLES! 
617 
621-1436 
@ 24 HOUR SERVICE 
MC/VISA/AMEX 











fe “We're Not #1” | | 
You are, at 


1 VERNON'S | 


| SHOPINCOMFORT § 


1 email i 
I shoe lure Wear. i 
-7" heels to 
‘eae | 
ee 
Prof.make up. 4 


l 

i Private aba 
- a 
4 


sSto now ard. e 
Gorm bens Peg 
i AS a etal i 
NOTICE: Visit our new 
I leather & latex room & 
] adult novelties. 

386P St. 

UT wathammacotss 
1 (617) 894-1744 I 


“ ” t 
LSave this ad” | 


unlimited time 
DIRECT CALLBACK 
ass 
‘een 
yen 36.2635. Vey Hoe 
KARLA ® Tall, sultry red head. 
Very Kinky. 
BRENDA® Busty blonde 
loves to strap one on. 


elt: ia 


KIM © 18 yrs old, College, 
ERICA © 54", 368. 
long hair Wants 
to be your Iittie girl! 
MELISSA ¢ 52°, Light brown 
halt, busty, 38 D, Very oral. 
REX © S11", ay 


COUPLES CALLS 
$45 PER CALL 
UNLIMITED TIME 
REX & CAROL 
STEVE & ALLISON 


(Out of State) 
617-621-0244 


Bad Betty - 5's", 130 
Ibs., 40 y.0. She will lick 
you & kick you and make 
you beg for more. 


Tigress : The original 
petite Southern Belle is 
back. 4'11", 98 Ibs., 38 D. 
Kinky and sbmiv. 
Chynna : Long aubum 
hi/gr. eyes, 124 lbs, very 
sbmsyv, rear, loves to 
please. 


Melissa - 18 y.o. 


queen, 5'6", 110 lbs., dark 
blonde hr/or. eyes. She's 
done it on film-now let her 
do it just for you. 
Naughty Nicole- 
5'7", 127 lbs, Ing. blonde 
hair/olue eyes, 42 y.0., 
very exp., sensitive tilc. 


Panties Available 


Try a3 way with 2 of 
our Hot women 


WE CAN FULFILL YOUR 
WILDEST 
PHONE FANTASIES 
24 HOUR 
IN MA CALL 617 
OUTSIDE MA 
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VIDEO EXPO = 


SCALDING 


Adult Video Blowout! 


100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington st (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
‘Monday- Saturday 8:30am - midnight « Sunday noon - 1 1pm 
Waltham 465 Moody St 
= Monday-Saturday 9am - 1 1pm ¢ Sunday noon - 8pm Ea 


voice MA! 4-900-LOVE-MEN 
1-900-999-3131 Tak Live! 


95c¢ PER MIN + $2.00 THE 1st MIN « YOU MUST BE 18 OR CPLE tye 


1988 CTRFOLD 
36C-24-34 Sexy, curvy, 
exotic Alisha 617-546-9051 
leave # after tone 


. 1990 LUSCIOUS 
rica 

tan 36D-24-34. Lve # 
aft tone 617-546-5047 


ve Chris and/or yng 


ma aay gyapponmen 


38DD-28-38 
6 ft tall shapely blonde. 
617-546-5041. Lve # ater 
tone. Outcalls with Jill. 


* * AMAZON x x 
* Big bad bik female for * 
* submissive males only.* 
617-288-4891 Late nite ok * 


APPEALING 
Busty, biue-e n. 


a 
ss 
Outcalls. 617-73 303 
Are you lonely and on the run 


Need some old fasion 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort. 
Cali Greg 617-782-4499 


ATTENTION 


BODYBEAUTIFUL 
A Polynesian Beauty. L 
red hair, big bust, beautiful’ 
sexy body sensuous brown 
eyes, olive skin. I'm 5'7", 
125, 38D-24-36, available for 
appointments. Escort incalis 
only. | love fantasies. 


617-286-0851 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


BAHAMA MAMA 


She is ‘sweet, sexy & tasty. 
Hot willing and wating 
For info call 1 


B97-836.1428 (wih verity) 


BLACK BEAUTY 
wong ee. ob Beautiful 
is into my pai ul 

gs discreet. Box 6150 


Blue even stm and pretty 
Outealle only . Willing to 
travel anytime ne 617-7425 666 


GET MOVING! 


The Phoenix Real Estate 
Classifieds will help you find 
your new digs 


ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


THE 


BODY BUILDER 
CHEST 54, WAIST 30 
BICEPS 20 


Men only. 
Call 617-776-8121 
Bouncy blonde incall 


escorts. 10am- Mon-Fri 
617- 


The Dirty Girls 
617-825-9790 for a good 
time 24hrs outcalls only 


by oS Oriental Massage 
Out call service only 
12 noon- Ap ol Sun oa RD 
617-354. '7 One hour 
CARIBBEAN QUEEN 
lack, nice and i 
1-800-649- 


CLASSY BEAUTY 
Convenient location for 
private incalls. Discretion 
assured. 1-800-255-1578 


CAM OMA OIE hee 


Accepting apps for ex- 
tremely attractive, intelligent, 
and personable female — 


COMPETITIVE 


BODYBUILDER 
Big tool-butfed bod 
No bull - bucks 
Dave MC/Visa 927-7868 


Discreet clean GWM built for 
fun. In/Out-Air C. Call Derick 
dependable 617-236-1781 


Discreet, pretty, voluptuous. 
Dom avail. Box 313 140A 
Harvard Ave Allston 02134 


ETION 


a sage 
gentlemen. 617- vaiaia? 


Danny 617-267-4502 Hand- 
some & wellbuilt young man 
for hot man to man fun 
Driver available 
508-651-0005 
617-546-2414 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 
Two together-or try one! 
10am-12mid 617-536-3969 


617-561-5690 24 hrs. Also 
female escorts needed. 


EAST MEETS WEST 
Experience a taste of 
the Orient with Miki. 

Ver. In Only 617-536-9621 


Enjoy erotic movies in 

.C./privacy w/big & bus’ 

massuese. 617-846-251 
9-5 weekdays 


Erotic massage by muscular 
Greek bodybidr. Videos, 
in/out. Jason 617-643-7637 


Escort and entire body rub- 
down by handsome athletic 
GWM Joey 617-396-4240 


AFTERNOON 
AFFAIRS 


eae ladies = y who 

617-284-5899 escorts wntd 
LOW RATES 
WORCESTER 


Exotic hot oil 
massages daily by 2 lovely 
escorts in Worcester area. 
Mon-Fri 9-9. Call for appt. 
508-757-4953 


PERMANENT 
DEADLINE 


FOR 


ESCORT 


AND 


ENTRE NOUS 


ADS 
IS 


5:00 PM 


ON 


WEDNESDAYS 


E attractive 
eanges poke mistress. 
Outcalis only 617-576-8814 


Call 617-241-2917 


For an outcall w/sxy yng 
blue-eyed beauty beep 
1-800-812-5148. Leave 


message Ginger Travel 


FULL-FIGURED 
Outcalls w/pre’ blonde 
40DD-28-38. 617-546-9108 
Lve # M-Sat. 12-12. Gayle 


Boston, 
west Call 1-508-754-5930 


Gorgeous, a TV. 
Sexy and fulfill 

spend some time w, best. 
Alexandria 617-859-0798 


standing, intelligent, 

gentiemen 30+. Complet 
service with sensitivity. 
Reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee at 617-254-5756 


GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 
hour service. Outcall only. 
617-397-8696 


HAWAIN BEAUTY 
Toned, dancer, raven-haired 
Natasha. 36D-24-34. Enter 
# after tone. 617-546-5047 


Hot Italian Topman 
Well Built/Equipped. Out 
Only. Mike 617- 9187 


HOT YNG JOCKS 
Muscular hung fiesty ext 
handsome 25 yr studs. Vin- 
nie & Genaro. ny 7)243-4364 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Spend time with a seductive 
trom india... 

617- 3969 10am-10pm 


GOT THE POWER! 
"ma IVE SS exotic female 
wrestier and I'd like to make 
you submit! 617-899-9569 


JEFF IS CLASS 
Sexy, apices ee moe ab 
Experience w/aba: ment 
your erotic bent thru a 
thrilling sensual massage 
in an intimate, tasteful 
setting. 617-236-7009 


Kevin: Hot Irish boy 
for escort. Discreet. 
617-522-7413 


LADIES ONLY 
Full body massage. 
Soft hands and a firm touch. 
Ask for Matt 617-269-7274. 
Let a pretty escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


LISA 
Busty ebony girl 40D. 
Verifiable outcalls. 
Serving MA, NH & Ri 24hrs 


617-230-5266 
Massage by hot young stud 
for hea! men 
only. Matt (617) 424-0054 


ReelGute by _ 


617-360-7133 


© « . > 
Vers 


Mas 
Iyoaean sa aoe 
ac, Visa. 617-265-8028 


Massage tension ayy 
stress pain shoulder back 
fullbody. 617-547-8672 


after tone. 617-546-9089 


-MICHELLE 
Bik preop 23, 617-782-4261. 
Sexy, fun, vivacious. 


Hottest in pre-op pleasure. 


MONIQUE 
— Black Escort 
calls Only-24 hrs 
617-789-4854 


Nicole-Exquisite, petite Dom 
F. All fant/fetish B&D X-D. 
1-800-812-2028 Ver outcall 


N.U. IN TOWN 
Pretty, Brunnette Freshman 
Tall and Petite... 
12noon-7pm 617-859-7086 


OASIS OUTCALL 
Beautiful & sensitive young 
ladies! Personalized 24hr 
service! 617-846-0644 


Outcails only with Tina. 
Just call 617-592-3518. 
Busty redhead!! 


se PEOUCTRESS 

xy Sydney in bik lingerie 
3800, blonde, biue eyes. 
617-546-4449. Pis ive # 


Pam-Beautiful, big and 
bright. Cross. and dom. 
avail. 1-800-202-8949 


PREFERENCE 
Is a voluptous natural bionde 
Ri ? Yes! in/out 
617-859-7086 10am-12mid 


cunssrt eects WNTD 


PRETTY “Y "wishes to 
entertain discriminating 
entiemen in her home. 
weet, sexy, smart, and not 
the type you'd ex to 
meet this way. 617-277-6734 


Real massage by muscular 
full grown adult masseur 
Out only 617-864-3837 MAX 


REVA SHANE 
Beautiful Black pre-op 
Drop Dead 
in calls only 617-267-21 16 


BRIGETT 
Golden California Girl 
1-800-649-4326 


1990 HOT LEGS 


617- 471-6245 
34C-22-32 
ay | 
617-471-6245 M-F 


DOrniNnG 
j 


2PECICIS 


Limousine ,,es¢ 


¥i aby f 


TNe'e D ointnent 


iIntecy! WAG Escorts, 





ae ase 
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iene eer Lady De 


Pg mg ne 





Luscious 





Paty about oy h subm 
fantasies! Bos 617-322- 2212 







SHEILA veer = lemonade +++ Bxotic Dancer. Lacey 
biond pre-op, transx! stan summer? New to , 
Be njOut et? 247-2870 Premier has I i oat t Se and Lo ee 130 — 
en eat eee ful ete 40 DD 24 36 
SHEILA Escort a you weak in the p Ct 
vo ie outa i Openings knees... (617) Dominance 
617-230-5519 coat for women St Dice Fun ; 499-7731 
Sim goodiooking el git Gales ea 
Boston area 617-437-9090 ” (617) sph ies) 
——————— 617-27" 277-6605 a In Calls Only 24 Hours 
SOUTHERN COMFORT GSN _socu 00 A 


Escort Openings 


call us tonite 
617993093538 


' or 
The Chamber-B/D S/MX/D 


UMMERTIME BLUES? 
e is a cure! Live out 
fantasy. Verifiable ourcall 
617-776-7742 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ESCORT & 
ENTRE NOUS 
LINE ADS IS 
TUES AT 6PM 


“If you deserve 
the best” 





brunette with Sexy lingerie 
who loves to be bad! 


some erg te H i“ t ts F 

a lour long tota 
7-846-8885 

a 1 HOOy 


— DASSION'S am 


PARADISE 


EeronT REFERRALS 
Our seductive and di <creet 
young ladies are sinsat nal!” 
1°800°648e5074 
InCalls/OutCalls 
* “Tickets for all Events: 
Coucerts, Theater, 
boon thes Sogetle Cs 
eas 10AM-Till... 
Limos * All Calls Verified 
TOO kk tok 


Chien “ts founding dows aur doors : } ARADISE! 


Or iIM sSdlecclamielmelenccl aia ciay ew!! 


Your hardworking set to Call for an 


beautiful doll. Must be 35+. 
617-008-1424 tiem @ Spm 
shapely busty blonde! Newt 
eyacwariue geome! | 7 days, 9" 10 
617) 


WOW! ong ai. Stm, Gin aek-akae 


Ostler tone 617-230-4959 


and 


IVORY 


24 HOUR FEMALE 
ESCORT SERVICE 










Affordable Service 


ge ome — 


LISA I S A 
Verifiable cucals only 


617-323-2700 


ESCORTS 


Sensual 
vomen of 
color for the 
discreet 
gentleman. 






Evening in 
Paris 


1 





We're also looki: 
for a few good gi 


















Exclusively Sandys gel ag Se lle 
Male & 
as » LOUIS 24 Hour Escorts ya ositnad a — e 






7 Days a week 








Thirtysomething Ladies & Dom 
ee } Jet us fulfill them! ° All - Available 
oe confidentia 35 Year Old 1-800 
ea epeneae “erful Call Mark Stunning | TEPER yet 
sd Serving NH & outcalls only 617-397-8696 Blonde 
‘| Worcester abso 
Only Riis 2s 617-230-5524 ome SANDY 
617 387 5739 | |hs Serving all of Verifiable 36C-26-36 
es MA &NH outcalls only 





Lindsey 


& Her All- 
American Girls 





Wag your tt. s>"| Jessica 


Whatever your desire 












For miles of 
long legs and SENSITIVE We offer you 
617-267-2205 | |more than you| |=—<ae ve A 
New! Depts Hours! can handle your lawyer for the 
11 am -3am same hourly fee. ]- 
Escorts Needed | |617-843-0776 Our men are: 
: Looking for girl to fandsome 
work with me Charming 
Athletically built 
SF BF OF 4, 1 ww HY Catering to the 
HOT F UN chaste’ ERICA'S memorable eve- 
in the Summertime REFERRAL ESCORT nings of a discreet 
5'6" ¢ 135lbs businessman 
Sensual blonde 7 AGENCY Clientele. 
f ini or] 617-593-3037 re Call oe 
t waitin : p= ma 
{2 be wih eu, eet Cassandra , stockings, aaa only (617) 437-7425. 
Bese) Rain or shi , : emale escorts Nice young men: 
Specemaing in applications 61 7-499-7938 needed Work for Boston’ 's e 
on (617) 789-2728 | J ss cicin ton quanriond 7) college 18+ most trusted 
(617)789-6270 verifiable to brighten your day. welcome agency. 





outcalls only J Veriiable outcale ony veveveyy ————— 





Lit’ eULLETIN BOARD 
Budget Picture Frames 


OMELETTE MAN! 


For Cocktail Parties, Brunches, 
Showers or Presentation by Bedside. 
Call 617-241-2811 


POOL TABLES 
7,8 & 9 ft. (508)885-5236 


CABLE DESCRAMBLERS 
15 DAY MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE! 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-800-777-3862 


Make your next party 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 
Productions. 


1-800-342-SHOW 


NATIONAL MUSICIAN REFERRAL 
SERVICE/BOOKING AGENCY 
Are you looking for the right band? 
Star Power, NY 
607-772-0857 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night 
1-212-213-1484 


Beverly Hills Flowers 


of Boston 
500 Boylston Street 


617-262-4995 


AUDIO COMMOTION Du'S 
617-641-0204 


Surprisingly Affordable 


DON'T GET RIPPED OFF! 
Herb Is An Honest Man 
WE FIX FOREIGN, AND DOMESTIC 
2 84 


ASK FOR HERB 


TOPAZ 
Booking & Management 
Looking for gigs . . . bands? 
Call 1-800-726-8281 


1-800-COCAINE 


Nationwide Information 
and Referral Sevice 


232-7335 


CRUISE SHIP JOBS! 
$300-$900 WEEKLY! 
1-800-600-4001 ext. C 


FREE LOVE 
232-3789 


| COLLECT & BUY 

old movie posters 
paying up to $1000 each 

Call (401)521-0828 


NOVELTIES 


CAJUN GIFT BASKETS 
AUTHENTIC SPICES 
AND SAUCES FROM 

CAJUN COUNTRY 


318-367-8437 


MESSAGES 


“Give a man a fish and you 
feed him for a day. 
Teach him how to fish and 
you feed him for life.” 
TechnoServe 


A Working Solution to World Hunger 
1-800-99-WORKS 


EVENTS 


DON'T DRIVE 


YOURSELF CRAZY! 
LET US DO THE DRIVING 
To Your Next Special Event 
Great Woods, Foxboro 


Camelot Coach 


1-800-339-5152 


McCARTNEY 
FOXBORO JULY 24 & 26 
Good Floor Seats 
Great Prices! 


1-800-1634 


FIASCO 
Art - Design - Video 
Photography 
353-1317 


LIVE LOBSTERS 
and Seafood Delivered 
Overnight Anywhere 
in the Continental 
United States 
Boston & Maine Fish Co. 
1-800-6-BOSTON 


The Pier House 
Key West's hot spot 
Call 305-296-4600 
Call for information 


THE AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
PRESENTS 
an evening with 


THE WHITE HEAT 
SWING ORCHESTRA 
Saturday, June 23rd at 8 p.m. 
Temple Emanuel 
393 Atlantic Avenue 
Marblehead, MA 


$25.00/tickets available at Bedrock MusicMusic Shop 
CALL DAVID KERR FOR MORE INFORMATION 


1-631-1720 


The Regulars 
Appearing 
Friday, July 6th 
at the Tam 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
Call 522-7682 for Details 


AWESOME AUDIO 
DISC JOCK SERVICE 
508-664-1431 


RED HOUSE 
Recording Studios 
The finest in 16 
Track recording. 
Daily and hourly rates. 


Please Call 782-3367 


LIMOS 
by 
XTC 
"An excellent Ride 
Cool Chauffeurs" 
SUMMER SPECIAL 
1-800-464-6966 


CALL 267-1234 
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CRIMES AND 
MISDEMEANORS 


“*Crimes and Misdemeanors’ 
mixes good and evil...the result isa 
tension that makes this a most 
affecting movie. Allen whipsaws you 
between dismay and laughter.” 
Jack Kroll/Newsweek 
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CENTRE VIDEO VIDEOMAX 
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Newton, MA 
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Southboro, MA 
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WORTH WATCHING 


Treasure Island (1989). Charlton Heston 


| plays Long John Silver-in this made-for-cable P H '@) E Ni i > 4 fj? H _ ina K Ss 
version of the Robert Louis Stevenson | . 
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Richard Harris as Mr. Peachum. Director 





choice, however, to film Brecht’s dark 
Marxian satire. Now available 


| 
favorite. Now available. 
j 
Strike It Rich (1990). Molly Ringwald 


Indio (1989). Francisco Quinn is a 
Brazilian Indian fighting corporate slimeball 
Brian Dennehy to preserve the rain forest. 


| 

| 

| and Robert Lindsay get hitched in Monte 
Featuring the acting debut of Marvelous 

| 

| 


Carlo, then lose their shirts at the tables. It 
enjoyed limited release on the West Coast 
earlier this year. Now available. 

Accattone (1961). A pimp/thief flees from 
the law in Rome. This gritty, sordid melodra- 
ma is one of the first films by the controver- 
sial Italian director Pier Paolo Pasolini. In 
Italian, with subtitles. Now available. 

Fear, Anxiety, and Depression (1990). 
The publicists wouldn’t tell us much about 
this one, except that it allegedly mixes a 
Woody Allen-style romantic sensibility with a 
Revenge of the Nerds plot. Another movie 
that didn't play here. Now available 


Marvin Hagler. Now available. 

The Last Movie (1971). It was supposed 
to be released in October; now it’s finally 
out. Dennis Hopper directed and starred in | 

| this semi-legendary follow-up to Easy Rider, | 
| along with Peter Fonda, Michelle Phillips, 
; Dean Stockwell, Russ Tamblyn, Sylvia Miles, 
| Sam Fuller, and (in his film debut) Kris 
Kristofferson. It’s about what happens in a 
Peruvian village after the departure of a 
Hollywood company filming a Western. A 
product of the times, it’s a film you probably 
have to be stoned to appreciate truly. Now 
available. 
| Dick Tracy, Detective (1945). The 
Warren Beatty blockbuster-to-be is hit the 
| theaters last week, and the video companies 
have taken note by releasing more vintage 
Tracy material than you can shake a wrist 
radio at. Detective and the three films that 
follow formed a set of popular hour-long 


Tommy Tune star in Ken Russell's parodic 
adaptation of Sandy Wilson’s musical, itself a 
spoof of Jeanette MacDonald-Nelson Eddy 
musicals and Busby Berkeley’s choreogra- 


My Left Foot (1989). The protean Daniel Day Lewis won a richly deserved 
Oscar for completely transforming himself into Christy Brown, the Irish 
author and artist who triumphed over cerebral palsy by learning how to write 





usually phantasmagoric Russell, though his 
favorite actress, Glenda Jackson, does have a 


RKO serials. Morgan Conway plays Chester | and paint with his one workable appendage. Nearly as memorable are per- cameo. Now available. 
Gould's comic-strip sleuth in this first install- | formances by Brenda Fricker (who won an Academy Award as Christy’s car- Savage Beach (1989). How can a film 
ment. Now available. ing mother), the late Ray McAnally (as Christy’s hard-headed father), and with a title like this go wrong? Now avail- 
Dick Tracy Versus Cueball (1946). ? able. 

: . Hugh O’Conor (as the boy Christy). This is no TV disease-of-the-week movie; : 
Conway reprises his role as the square- rm in this ti Dick Tracy (1947). A full-length movie 
jawed shamus in this episode, which is most director Sheridan allows no sentimentality mes terrifying, Starring Ralph Byrd, who played the 
notable for its improved production values often humorous, always honest film. Now available. gumshoe in the RKO serials. Now available. 


Amityville Horror IV: The Evil 
Escapes (1989). But the stupid white peo- 
ple who buy the haunted house presumably 
do not. Now available . 

Ewoks: The Battle for Endor (1985) 
The second of George Lucas’s two TV 
movies featuring those cuddly characters 
from Return of the Jedi. Wilford Brimley 
plays a hermit who joins a little girl and an 
Ewok in a quest for an evil witch. Available 
June 26. 

Nobody’s Perfect (1990). Incipient teen 
heartthrob Chad Lowe (younger brother of 
Rob) disguises himself as a girl to smuggle 
himself into the single-sex school where the 
girl he has a crush on is a student. He’s still 
not as pretty as Rob. Available June 27. 

Labyrinth of Passion (1982). One of 
Spanish farceur Pedro (Tie Me Up! Tie Me 
Down!) Almodévar’s first films, released in 


over the original. Now available. 

Dick Tracy’s Dilemma (1947). Ralph 
Byrd takes over as the definitive Dick in this 
fast-paced entry. Now available. 

Dick Tracy Meets Gruesome (1947). 
Boris Karloff is perfectly cast as the villain- 
ous foil to Byrd’s Tracy. Gruesome uses a 
gas invented by Dr. A. Tomic to freeze peo- 
ple in place temporarily while he commits 
robberies. Lex Barker has a cameo as an 
ambulance driver. Now available. 

King of Hearts (1966). Philippe de 
Broca’s anti-war parable is one of the most 
popular college-cult hits of all time (along 
with Hal Ashby’s Harold and Maude, with 
which it is often shown as a double feature). 
It played at the old Central Square Theatre 
for a stretch of several years. Alan Bates is a 
Scottish doughboy in World War I who finds 
himself in a French village whose inhabitants 
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The Boy Friend (1971). Twiggy and 
| 





Menachem Golan (Delta Force and other | 
Chuck Norris classics) would not be our first 





phy. Not what one would expect from the | 


have abandoned it to the residents of the P ; , f Rede America for the first time last year after the 
local insane asylum. Caught up in the carni- Roger & Me (1989). In former Mother Jones editor Michael Moore’s documen- success of his Women on the Verge of a 
valesque atmosphere, he falls in love with tary, “Roger” is Roger Smith, aloof chairman of General Motors, and “Me” is Nervous Breakdown. In Spanish, with subti- 
ade rot roar eyebntal er the filmmaker/narrator, who seeks to confront Smith over massive layoffs ay Pa a 

; lant M ti Michi That idors s . This Canadian 
the real lunatics being outside the asylum is ee ™ st oie J ~~ it 4 sex, lies, and videotape, directed by Atom 
rather obvious, but the film has an appeal- are closed to the affably rumpled Moore is part of the point, so Moore bides Egoyan, played two weeks ago at the | 
ing, offbeat charm. In French, with subtitles. his time shooting Flint as he sees it: a rundown carnival of parades, Vegas-y Institute of Contemporary Art. Available June 
Now available. entertainers, doomed theme parks, prayer breakfasts, and Christmas Eve 28. 

Mack the Knife (1990). This adaptation evictions. This is how morning in Reagan’s America appears to Moore’s jaun- The Animated Adventures of Dick 
of Bertolt Brecht and Kurt Weill’s diced eye, and if it’s not exactly a fair depiction, it is the funniest documen- Tracy. \s there no end? This is an anthology 
Threepenny Opera has a star-studded cast: tary ever made. Now available of the Saturday-morning cartoon series from 
Raul Julia as Macheath, Roger Daltrey as the 4 | the early 1970s. Available June 28. 


Street Singer, Julia Migenes as Jenny, and ee ee eee ee 
THE GOOD, THE BAD & THE AVERAGE 
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ALWAYS (Now available) 
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THE WIZARD (Now available) 
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STEEL MAGNOLIAS (Now available) 





MUSIC BOX (Now available) 





GROSS ANATOMY (Available June 27) 
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THE WAR OF THE ROSES (Available June 28) 





SHE-DEVIL (Available June 28) 
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WE’RE NO ANGELS (Available June 28) 
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Films so bad they’re almost good 


by Steve Vineberg and Charlies Taylor 


oviegoers who saw Exorcist 
II: The Heretic in its 1977 
release still giggle over this 
exchange between Linda 
Blair, just arrived for an appointment with 
her therapist, and a little girl sitting 
disconsolately in a corner of the waiting 
room: 
Linda Blair: “What's wrong with you?” 
Little Girl: “I’m autistic. What's wrong 
with you?” 
Linda Blair: “Oh, I used to be possessed 
| by a demon, but I’m much better now.” 
Delicious high-camp scenes like this 
one are rare. They should be cherished — 
like the moment in Orca, the Killer Whale 
where Charlotte Rampling, an improbable 
crew member on board an Arctic whaling 
expedition, lounges in a cabin in black 
lacy underthings and growls to Richard 
| Harris (whose breath can be seen in the 
air), “Come — I'll warm you!” The movies 
| that follow are some of our favorite camp 
classics. 
*_ t+ 
Mabogany (1975). Playing an aspiring 
fashion designer from Chicago’s South 
Side who becomes an internationally 
celebrated model and gives it all up for her 
man, Diana Ross quickly sheds her 
distinctive funky style for second-hand 
Great Lady poses. Eyes shut, she keeps 
throwing her head back and sighing as if 
from the glamor of it all. Billy Dee 
| Williams (dead from the neck up) plays 
the ghetto politician who urges her not to 
desert her roots. Somebody must have 
realized that the unemployed blacks who 
are his constituents might not warm to this 
coiffed hunk, so he keeps calling them 
brother as if to prove he’s just one of the 
| homes. Anthony Perkins plays the 
photographer who discovers Ross; it’s that 
| old wheeze of a.role, the tortured 
homosexual driven to prove himself with 
women, and since it’s Perkins, he’s a 
psychotic tortured homosexual. 
The high point is the fashion-shoot 
montage where Ross models the creations 


she designed especially for the film, one of 


the great examples of a star’s power 
causing everyone to bow to her bad taste. 
| These clothes have to be seen to be 
believed. There are psychedelic bodysuits 
with purple Afros, clumps of feathers that 
make her look like a pregnant pigeon, 
sleeveless turtleneck gowns with matching 
mauve muffs, and best of all, a Cleopatra 
hairdo adorned with gold doodads and a 
gold-collar necklace that looks as if it 
could feed Billy Dee’s district for a year. 
You can just hear In Living Color’s Blaine 
and Toine going into raptures: “Miss Diana 
is the last true diva! Two snaps up in a 
circle!” 

Wall Street (1987). Oliver Stone’s 
overheated tale of Reagan-era greed is 
breast-beating on a chest wired for 
amplification. The movie is out to clobber 
you with its morality and pumped-up 
truth-telling. Charlie Sheen plays the eager 
young broker who leaves his ethics behind 
to work for financial kingpin Michael 
Douglas (chewing scenery and using hair 
tonic in equal proportions). 

The pontificating tone is best 
represented by Hal Holbrook as the 
scrupulous old broker, out of step with 
these nefarious times, who drops in every 
15 minutes to offer Sheen the kind of 
wisdom that convinces you that Stone cast 
| him by looking in the Yellow Pages under 
| Aphorisms. The most hilarious moment 
comes when Sheen’s shallow girlfriend 
(the ill-used Daryl Hannah) finds him with 
a take-out pizza and a six-pack (domestic, 
yet), regards this prole feast in horror, and 
asks, “What’s wrong with you?” And that’s 
almost matched by Sheen’s surveying the 
Manhattan skyline from his tony digs and 
asking the existential poser “Who am I?” 
It’s one of the movies’ rare instances of a 
cipher having an identity crisis. 

The Shanghai Gesture (1941), Leave 
Her to Heaven (1945), and The Razor’s 
Edge (1946): There’s no doubt about who 
deserves to be crowned queen of ’40s 
camp. Gene Tierney starred in three such 
classics in five years — a record surely 
even Maria Montez couldn't have equaled. 
In Josef von Sternberg’s hilarious The 


Shanghai Gesture, which is set in a Far 
East only Hollywood could design, she’s a 
pouty beauty who's addicted to gambling 
and to the charms of mysterious 
“Rubaiyat” (quoting Dr. Omar), who's 
played, in a matchless coup of insane 
casting, by Victor Mature. In their most 
memorable téte-a-téte, she hurls her 
cocktail in his face-and he, undeterred, 
sweeps her up in his cape. In the 
supporting cast are Ona Munson (sporting 
a trunkful of kitschy paste jewels), Maria 
Ouspenskaya (babbling cryptically), Mike 
Mazurki (in harem pants and burnt-amber 
make-up), and Eric Blore (with a lisp and a 
crutch). 

In Leave Her to Heaven, Tierney plays 
the woman Cornel Wilde marries — he 
sees her riding a stallion across a canyon, 
scattering her father’s ashes, and he’s 
helplessly smitten — and then discovers to 
be a she-devil. Out of jealousy or just pure 
boredom she lets his crippled brother 
drown (she lies back in a rowboat, tanning 
herself, crimson lipstick glistening in the 
sun, while he goes down), aborts herself 
while she’s carrying his child, and finally 
commits suicide — first seeing to it that 
he'll be sent up for killing her. Vincent 
Price plays the young lawyer whose suit 
she spurns in favor of Wilde; guess who 
turns up to prosecute the poor bastard 
when he stands trial? 

The goofball spectacular of the trio, 
though, is 7he Razor's Edge, the first film 
version of an inexplicably popular 
Somerset Maugham novel. (The second, 
starring Bill Murray, is perhaps even worse 
but unwatchable — so it doesn’t qualify as 
camp.) Tierney is in love with Tyrone 
Power, but he elects to leave her behind in 
high-society Chicago in order to search for 
Wisdom and a Higher Truth. “I don’t think 
I'll ever be at peace until I make up my 
mind about things,” he tells her, 
scrunching up his face as if he were 
struggling with the 7imes crossword 
puzzle, and she replies, “Darling, this is so 
unexpected,” as if he’d brought home a 
surprise guest for dinner. 

The movie never explains exactly what 
he’s questing for, or exactly what course of 
action he’s taking to find it; Power gabs on 
about how much he’s read and studied 
without ever mentioning a single book by 
name. There is a glorious hambone 
performance by Anne Baxter (it earned 
her an Oscar), as a good girl who goes to 
the dogs, whoring and swilling absinthe in 
Paris dives. There’s Clifton Webb as a 
socialite; his dying words are an RSVP 
note: “Mr. Elliott Templeton regrets that he 
cannot accept the Princess’s kind 
invitation, owing to a previous 
engagement with his Blessed Maker.” 


Frank Poretta in Song of Norway: 
the worst musical ever? 
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Diana Ross waxing glamorous in Mahogany: diva goes to camp 


And — as if that weren’t enough — 
Herbert Marshall is Somerset Maugham. 
Appropriately, the screenwriters award 
him the prize turkey in a script full of 
gobblers: when Power walks away from 
Tierney for the last time, Marshall intones 
solemnly, “Goodness is the greatest force 
in the world — and he’s got it.” 

Oh yeah? 

Tai-Pan (1986). It takes more than 
complete inauthenticity to make a period 
epic a hoot. This film of James Clavell’s 
novel mixes swarthy men’s-magazine 
adventure with swoony romance-novel 
dalliance; the bosoms heave and the 
testosterone surges. 

In one scene, Bryan Brown (speaking in 
an impenetrable Scottish brogue, which is 
impressive when you consider he’s 
Australian), plays the head European 
trader in 19th-century China. He prepares 
to make love to his concubine May-May 
(Joan Chen, in an inauspicious American 
debut that gives no hint of her talent) by 
gobbling the prawns (thought to be an 
aphrodisiac) she’s feeding him so he'll be, 
in her words, “fantastical good.” 

That line gives you an idea of how 
fantastical bad the movie is. Tai-Pan 
features such irresistible gems as a prim 
minister's daughter who's the secret 
mistress of a Chinese lord, a half-caste 
hussy who sashays around like an ante- 
bellum nympho, and a final shot which is 
one of the all-time howlers of movie 
history. 

The Boost (1988). What allegedly 
happened behind the cameras — the 
hanky-panky between stars James Woods 
and Sean Young and the reputed Fatal 
Attraction aftermath that caused Woods to 
sue Young — is itself a camp classic, but 
what's on screen provides plenty of laughs 
too. Woods plays a no-luck salesman who 
moves to LA with his wife (Young). He 
finally succeeds after years of trying, only 
to be brought down by cocaine. But since 
the rich sleaze who turns him on snorts 
just as much with no loss of income or 
prestige, you're left thinking that Woods is 
done in because he’s such a schmuck. (A 
friend of ours calls this the movie where 
James Woods does everything you've 
never wanted to see him do.) The Boost is 

The Crowd on toot. 

What really makes it a camp classic, 
though, is Sean Young, the doyenne of 
‘80s camp, in full, fruity bloom. From a 
distance she seems to have the slender 
bearing of a Vogue model. But as she 
moves toward the camera, her limbs and 
spine seemingly replaced by Slinkys, she 
looks like a balloon in the Macy’s parade 
coming at you in speeded-up motion. 
When she talks, weird, dislocated smirks 
that have no connection to her lines keep 


crossing her face. It’s like watching a 
smart-ass Berlitz student on downers with 
no idea of what she’s repeating. 

Song of Norway (1970). This operetta 
bio of composer Edvard Grieg is our 
candidate for the worst musical ever made 
— and that includes Mame and 1776. 
Pink-faced young men and women, 
wearing outfits that might have been 
prepared for the Scandinavian division of 
an ethnic-pride pageant,*skip through 
mountains and dance over bridges. The 
piéce de résistance is the scene where 
Grieg takes tea with his best friend, who 
— leaning across a café table — persuades 
Grieg (in song, of course) that he has an 
obligation to become Norway’s greatest 
composer. As he swells to the climax — 
“And then, minstrel, you have made a true 
song/The song of Norway...” — the 
director, Andrew L. Stone, cuts to picture- 
postcard views of fjords. 

The Oscar (1965). This masterpiece of 
sustained overripeness follows ruthless bit 
actor Frankie Fain (played by Stephen 
Boyd, who always sounds as if he had 
something slippery in his mouth), whose 
“climb on the glass mountain called 
success” is told by the best friend he 
betrayed, Hymie Kelly (played by Tony 
Bennett, acting with his facial muscles 
while the rest of his body droops), a loyal 
hang-dog Irish Jew. 

The women in Frankie’s life are an 
inimitable crew. Jill St. John makes her first 
appearance, as a stripper in a leopard-skin 
bikini (it looks like a Frederick’s 
markdown) who gesticulates wildly over 
Frankie's infidelities before expiring (off 
screen). Elke Sommer drifts into a hip 
Village party, all in black with a huge 
string of pearls and platinum hair that 
looks painted on, and declares in a silvery 
lisp, “I’m the end result of everything I've 
ever learned.” 

Eleanor Parker plays Frankie's acting 
coach, who falls hard for him, though he 
treats her like dirt; she languishes away in 
Edith Head creations you're sure must 
have been intended as parody (one little 
hooded number makes her look like a chic 
cobra). The cast — battling one another to 
see who can go farthest over the top — 
also includes Milton Berle as an agent, 
Joseph Cotten as a studio chief, Edie 
Adams as a tart, and a half-dozen Oscar 
winners: Ernest Borgnine, Ed Begley, 
Walter Brennan, James Dunn, Broderick 
Crawford, and Frank Sinatra. 

This movie is trying to be a tell-all 
Hollywood exposé, but it’s blithely 
unaware of its own ludicrousness. It wants 
to be a swanky entertainment, but it looks 
chintzy as hell — could the real Polo 
Lounge possibly be done in this swampy 
shade of green? Q 
























be overlooked 


by Steve Vineberg 


s a kid, I used to scan TV Guide 

optimistically every week to see 

whether any of the local 

channels were broadcasting 
musical films. Many of my favorites — 
movies it took me years of avid Sunday- 
afternoon and late-night TV watching to 
catch up to — are now casual regulars on 
video-shop shelves: Singin’ in the Rain 
and The Band Wagon and Gold Diggers of 
1933, Meet Mein St. Louis and the 
Garland-Rooney Girl Crazy and the 
Astaire-Rogers series. The following list 
offers forgotten titles that you might skip 
over if you didn’t know they were worth 
taking a peek at. 

*?¢ 

King of Jazz (1930). For decades, no 
one saw this early talkie, which was built 
around Paul Whiteman’s band; then, 
peculiarly enough, it was one of the first 
musicals to turn up on video. It’s a very 
odd movie: it has the sensibility of a stage 
revue from the ’20s, like the ones John 
Murray Anderson used to put up, yet 
Anderson, in his one-and-only attempt at 
filmmaking, tries his hand at producing 
something distinctly cinematic (partly in 
two-tone Technicolor, preserved in the 
video). 

The numbers are an extremely mixed 
bag. One is a charming Walter Lantz 
cartoon; another is “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
which Whiteman had brought out six 
years earlier; Bing Crosby sings on several, 
as part of the Rhythm Boys trio. Like all the 
movie revues from this period, King of 
Jazz is too long by half, and some of it’s 
unspeakable, but it’s a fascinating period 
piece. 

Footlight Parade (1933). The very 
early years of sound film were so deluged 
with terrible movie musicals that 
Hollywood virtually stopped making them 
between 1931 and 1933. One reason the 
genre came flooding back was the success 
of the Warner Brothers backstage musicals, 
which featured songs by Al Dubin and 
Harry Warren staged in elaborate 
kaleidoscopic patterns by Busby Berkeley. 

There were three of these pictures in 
1933 alone: 42nd Street, Gold Diggers of 
1933, and Footlight Parade. The 
entertaining Footlight Parade stars 
wisecracking Joan Blondell (usually a 
second banana) and Jimmy Cagney, 
playing a fast-thinking producer. In the 
finale, Cagney steps in at the last moment 
for an indisposed leading man on opening 


to remember 


Musicals that shouldn't 


Cab Calloway and Lena Horne in Stormy Weather: archival milestone 


night. The “Shanghai Lil” number begins 
broodingly (it’s set in a combination 
whorehouse-opium den), then turns 
inexplicably merry and jingoistic (in aerial 
shot, the chorines’ backs form the NRA 
eagle). It’s a genuine 30s curio, 
showcasing Cagney’s joyful showoff 
tapping. 

Roberta (1935). The other reason for 
Hollywood's return to musicals was the 
teaming of Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers, in the 1933 Flying Down to Rio. 
The least seen of their 10 collaborations is 
Roberta, which has been unavailable for 
decades because of copyright 
entanglements. Adapted from a Jerome 
Kern musical play, it’s saddled with a 
stage-center romance between Irene 
Dunne (at her most tremulous) and 
Randolph Scott (at his most wooden), and 
it culminates in a hideous fashion-show 
sequence. None of that matters very much 
during the four exquisite dance numbers: 
“Let's Begin,” “I'll Be Hard To Handle” 
(sung by Rogers in an improbable Russian 
accent), “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” and 
the ironically titled “I Won’t Dance,” which 
Kern, Dorothy Fields, and Jimmy McHugh 
added especially for Astaire. 

The Big Broadcast of 1938 (1938). 
The musicals Paramount turned out during 
the ’30s were low-budget vehicles built 
around comics like the Marx Brothers, W. 
C. Fields, Bob Hope, Burns & Allen, and 
Bing Crosby. Hope and Fields (in a dual 
role) co-star in this one, a madcap farce 
about a steamship race with elegantly 
loony direction by Mitchell Leisen. Some 
scenes are so ga-ga they’re practically 
surreal. At one point, Kirsten Flagstad 
appears in full Valkyrie regalia to sing; 
Fields isn’t around in this sequence, but 
you hardly need him. And there’s one 
classic duet: Hope and Shirley Ross croon 
Ralph Rainger and Leo Robin’s “Thanks for 
the Memory,” with its rueful lyric 
reminiscent of Noel Coward's Private 
Lives. 

Stormy Weather (1943). As a piece of 
filmmaking, it’s pretty dreadful. As a 
record of mid-century black pop culture, 
though, it’s priceless. Fats Waller tickles 
the ivories (a phrase that could have been 
invented to characterize his bumptious 
ragtime style) and croaks “Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ ”; Lena Horne, her voice at 
once rich and light, sings “Stormy 
Weather,” framing a dance piece by 
Katherine Dunham; zoot-suited Cab 
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Busby Berkeley chorines in Footlight Parade: reviving the genre 


Calloway performs the “Jumpin’ Jive.” And 
then there are Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, 
Ethel Waters, and — perhaps best of all — 
the incomparable Nicholas Brothers, who 
can do splits on a staircase. 

The Harvey Girls (1946) and 
Calamity Jane (1953). I'm not sure why 
more people aren’t familiar with these 
rousing musical Westerns. (There are other 
good examples of this mixed genre, too: 
Annie Get Your Gun and Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers, both from the ’50s.) The 
Harvey Girls stars Judy Garland, leading 
an unusually bright cast that includes Ray 
Bolger, Angela Lansbury, Virginia O’Brien, 
Cyd Charisse, and Kenny Baker. The best 
of the Johnny Mercer-Harry Warren songs 
is the most famous: “The Atchison, Topeka 
and the Santa Fe,” which is also one of the 
most satisfying ensemble numbers ever 
staged for the movies. (You'd have to leap 
ahead two decades to Oliver/to match it.) 

Calamity Jane's songs are by Sammy 
Fain and Paul Francis Webster, and the 
most melodic one, “Higher Than a Hawk 
(Deeper Than a Well),” is rendered in 
Howard Keel’s warm baritone. Doris Day 
gives a surprisingly lively performance in 
the title role. 

The Pajama Game (1957). Here’s the 
other good Doris Day musical, Stanley 
Donen’s film version of the Adler-and-Ross 
Broadway hit about labor problems in a 
Midwestern pajama factory. (Day plays 
labor; John Raitt, dull but in good voice, 
plays management; guess how things 
work out.) The once-topical, now-dated 
subject matter and the high-spirited 
Hoosier style have given The Pajama 
Game a period patina; it’s a very amiable 
musical. A youthful Bob Fosse staged the 
numbers — they’re simply wonderful — 
and he participates in the most Fosse- 
esque one, the “Steam Heat” trio. 

It’s Always Fair Weather (1955). The 
undeservedly famous 1949 film On the 
Town omitted (among many other songs) 
the show’s most affecting ballad, “Some 
Other Time,” where two sailors on a one- 
day leave and their girls lament the fleeting 
nature of happy, shared moments. The 
show’s writers, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, bring the spirit of that song and a 
dollop of healthy cynicism to It’s Always 
Fair Weather, where three soldier buddies 
(Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, and Michael 
Kidd), after being separated for a decade, 
meet again and find they can’t stand one 
another’s guts anymore. It’s a one-of-a- 
kind musical. Kelly dances on roller skates 
in one number and Dan Dailey mocks the 


ad business in another; the plot even 
parodies TV (which joins it to the other 
two Comden-Green show-biz burlesques, 
Singin’ in the Rain and The Band Wagon). 
Cyd Charisse and Dolores Gray co-star. 
Phantom of the Paradise (1974). 
Even Brian De Palma fans don’t tend to 
know this early (i.e., pre- Carrie) movie, 
which deserves all the popularity awarded 
to the far inferior Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. Phantom of the Paradise is an 
updated version of Phantom of the Opera, 
with Paul Williams as the demonic 
impresario, William Finley as the phantom, 
the bizarrely gifted Jessica Harper as his 
protégée (for whom he writes a rock 


opera), and Gerrit Graham as the talentless 


hunk Williams unwisely picks over her for 
the leading role. (Graham is so 
outlandishly funny that you're sorry when 
the phantom knocks him off — 
electrocuting him on his own guitar.) 
Harold Oblong, Archie Hahn, and Jeffrey 
Comanor are triple-cast, spoofing ’50s, 
’60s, and '70s rock-and-roll fads. Saturday 
Night Live in its heyday was no better, or 
wilder, than this. 

Of all genres, musicals are by nature the 
spottiest; sometimes it’s worth combing 
through a bad one just to get to the great 
numbers —especially if you can rent it and 
keep your thumb on the fast-forward 
button. So you might consider picking up: 

eBroadway Melody of 1940 to see 
Fred Astaire gliding across a reflecting 
ballroom floor in “I Concentrate on You” 
and Thank Your Lucky Stars for Bette 
Davis's brittle talk-singing on “They're 
Either Too Young or Too Old.” 

High Society for Louis Armstrong's 
scat opener (then switch it off and return 
the video) and The Music Man for the 
Robert Preston numbers (especially “Ya 
Got Trouble”). 

*Damn Yankees for the Gwen Verdon- 
Bob Fosse duet, “Who's Got the Pain 
(When They Do the Mambo)?”, and Sweet 
Charity for some of the Fosse 
choreography (especially “Big Spender” 
and “There’s Gotta Be Something Better 
Than This”). 

ethe three-hour bio The Great 
Ziegfeld for Fanny Brice’s “My Man” (only 
one verse, dammit!) and Ray Bolger and 
Ziegfeld Follies for the one-time-only 
Fred Astaire-Gene Kelly duet. The song is 
the Gershwins’ “The Babbitt and the 
Bromide” (which Astaire introduced on 
stage with his sister Adele two decades 
earlier), and you won't be disappointed. 
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by Robin Dougherty 


THE TWILIGHT ZONE. “Nothing in 
the Dark”/“The Invaders.” “A Game 
of Pool”/“Steel.” “Time Enough 

| at Last”/“The Monsters Are Due 

on Maple Street.” “Terror at 20,000 
Feet”/“Odyssey of Flight 33.” 


CRs had not yet been invented 
when The Twilight Zone came 
on television, but now that 
eight original episodes have 
been released on video, there’s a way to 
experience the show’s immortality in a 
way Rod Serling never dreamed of. 
(Watching a taped TV show years after 
broadcast is its own kind of twilight zone.) 
Dealing with everything from time travel 


death, these eight episodes are peopled 
with spacemen, gremlins, small-minded 
suburbanites, desperate old women, 
| down-and-out prizefighters, and Serling 

himself, whose deadpan mug invites us to 
dally in the fifth dimension. 

And why not? Paired more or less 
| thematically, the videos represent a 
| fraction of the shows first aired between 
| 1959 and 1962 (there are plans to release 
| more). The episodes not only point up the 
richness of subject matter, they remind us 
why no one has ever duplicated the The 
| Twilight Zone’s staying power. (Both the 
wan mid-’80s TV remake and the disaster- 
studded 1983 movie pale in comparison 
with the original episodes.) What 
everyone has noticed by now is that the 
zone of the title was not just a science- 
fiction artifice but the political climate, of 
the late 50s and early 60s, when the 
country was recovering from McCarthyism 
and worried (albeit excited) about the 
rapidly modernizing world. 
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Zoned in 


Once again it’s Zone time 


and alien invasion to loneliness and fear of 
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The Twilight Zone tackled politically 
volatile subjects and social issues in 
subversive ways by couching them in 
“fantastic” science fiction settings. In “The 
Odyssey of Flight 33,” a modern jet 
approaching Idlewild Airport (now 
Kennedy) finds itself hovering over a 
dinosaur-laden Manhattan Island, and thus 
the viewer’s anxiety over the future is 
remade into a terror about landing in the 
past. (On The Twilight Zone, time travel 
has many other psychological 
ramifications. Let’s hope future releases 
will include the exquisite “Willoughby,” in 
which a commuter imagines an idyllic 
turn-of-the-century town as a means to 
escape the present — with the show’s 
trademark mixed results.) Often the stories 
were familiar folk tales reworked to 
embrace modern anxieties. “Steel,” in 
which Lee Marvin plays a broken-down 
prizefighter who goes into the ring with a 
robot, is essentially an updating of the 
John Henry legend. 

What's remarkable is that the period- 
specific paranoia of many of the episodes 
hasn’t diluted their effect over time. In 
“The Monsters Are Due on Maple Street,” a 
power outage strikes a suburban 
neighborhood, rendering cars unstartable 
and even wireless radios silent. A teenage 
boy remarks that aliens are likely 
responsible and have perhaps planted an 
alien family (“just like us only different”) in 
the community. In a flurry of accusations, 
neighbors turn against each other, 
reinterpreting, for example, one man’s 
late-night stargazing with sinister design. It 
was a subversive episode at the time (and 
like 1956’s The Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers could be read as a gloss on 
political witch hunts oron Communist 


Serling: the tube’s most provocative 
depiction of modern paranoia? 


recruiting tactics). And it still works as a 
fable about our eagerness to scapegoat 
those who don’t conform. 

Considerable credit for the show’s shelf 
life goes to the writers. Almost half the 
episodes were written by Serling, who was 
responsible for Playhouse 90’ s “Requiem 
for a Heavyweight”; some were penned by 
The Waltons’ Earl Hamner. And because it 
used an anthology format, the show was 
able to draw on the talents of guest stars 
from the likes of Cliff Robertson and Lee 
Marvin to Robert Redford and Agnes 
Moorehead. (How delightful to rediscover 
that the recovering mental patient who 
spots a gremlin on the airplane wing, in 
“Terror at 20,000 Feet,” is William Shatner 
in his pre-Enterprise days.) Indeed, in 
the pantheon of sci-fi movies and 
television shows, The Twilight Zone is a 
tribute to the quality that results when 
producers spend money on acting and 
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writing rather than special effects. 

Serling’s pat moralizing at the end of 
each episode did have a way of 
undercutting the sophistication of the 
stories. And today, the show’s ironic 
endings sometimes gild the lily. What 
happens to Burgess Meredith’s wall-eyed 
bookworm at the end of the marvelous 
“Time Enough at Last” doesn’t seem fair, 
especially once the loner has learned the 
relative importance of people to books. 
And the punchline in “The Invaders” 
undercuts Agnes Moorehead’s moving 
portrait of a woman living alone too long. 

Indeed, many of the best episodes 
involve solitary people battling their own 
loneliness or suffering through bizarre 
encounters because they’re isolated from 
those around them. These episodes, no 
doubt ubiquitous because of their 
production simplicity, often became 
exquisite solo turns for the starring actors. 
In “Nothing in the Dark,” Gladys Cooper 
plays an old woman who won't leave her 
apartment for fear that Mr. Death will get 
in. (The young Robert Redford plays a 
policeman who is wounded outside her 
door and begs entry.) 

Even when the protagonists had 
company, they were likely to be working 
out individual angst. In “A Game of Pool,” 
for example, Jack Klugman plays an ace 
pool player who can’t come to terms with 
his talent until he calls up a dead 
champion (Jonathan Winters) for a 
championship match. Lee Marvin's 
character in “Steel” is up against more than 
a simple fear of automation; the story 
explores basic human driving forces. 

The liberalism that guided The Twilight 
Zone has rarely been seen since. At its 
best, the show not only explored the 
uneasiness of modern life, it raised the 
question (on TV!) of what it means to be 
human. Alienation and well-founded 
paranoia haven't disappeared from the 
modern world, but until someone again 
uses television as a subversive tool, or 
treats its audience with respect, it will 
seem that TV fare as provocative as- The 
Twilight Zone has gone the way of alien 
invaders who stopped in for a while 
before taking off for more attractive 
climes. Q 
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DOMINOES...THE DEFINITIVE FILM OF THE SIXTIES! 


"The kind of film that would give Dan Quayle 
a mental hernia and send George Will 
into permanent culture shock." 


Michael Wilmington, Los Angeles Times 


"Passionately recaptures the music and images of 
America's counterculture. Doesn't flinch, yet also 
doesn't lie." Nat Segoloff, Boston Herald 


"Dominoes is different. It’s one of the few pieces 
to authoratively capture the view from inside the 
counterculture, with a tone and attitude that's 
personal and consistent." 


Jim Farber, Video Review 
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Aurora Entertainment, Inc. 
131 King Street, Northampton, MA 01060 
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ROCK ’N’ REEL = 


Neil Young 


alone 


And Féla Kuti in concert 





by Ted Drozdowski 





OREVER YOUNG. Neil Young 
is probably one of the least 
photogenic rock stars around, 
shagging across the stage with 
slumped shoulders and long graying hair, 
wearing scruffy Keds and baggy pants, an 
unbuttoned checked-flannel shirt flying in 
the wind. But that’s not the only reason 
Freedom (Warner-Reprise Video) is a great 
video, of course; Young's playing and 
singing on its seven songs are simply 
terrific, his performances absolutely 
heartfelt. 
It picks up with Young alone, dressed in 


Féla: dealing out the buttshake , 


his Russian seaman’s cap and bashing 
away at an acoustic guitar as he rips off the 
pointed lyrics of “Crime in the City,” the 
best mainstream tale of urban misfortune 
since Grandmaster Flash’s “The Message.” 
He segues into his slap at the marketplace, 
“This Note’s for You,” and leaps headlong 
into the defiant “No More.” “Two Far 
Gone” is done beautifully, in a traditional 
country arrangement with crony Ben Keith 
on slide guitar and Crazy Horse stalwart 
Frank Sampedro on mandolin. The 
harmonies are a bit like coyote howls, but 
damn pretty ones. 

Next, Young wanders to the piano, 
sitting down to pound out an update of 
“After the Gold Rush” (“See how Mother 
Nature's on the run, in the 20th century”). 
Bouncing back to acoustic guitar, he stalks 


| the stage and pummels out a commanding 


take on his classic Kent State post-mortem, 
“Ohio,” which is dedicated to “the people 
who died in China this summer,” and 
strums on into a tough finale of “Rockin’ in 
the Free World.” 

This half-hour tape is more proof that an 
acoustic guitar, a good song, and a good 
heart are all that’s needed for great rock 
and roll. Highly recommended. 
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| A STUBBORN KIND OF FELA. Féla Kuti 


and his music have lived through 
everything: systematic oppression by the 
Nigerian government, the death of his 
mother at the hands of police forces, an 
attack on his person by a machete- 
wielding assailant. 

But his commanding performance 
barely makes it through Féla in Concert 
(View Video), an hour-long, four-song 
tape (yeah, Féla does jam out good and 
long on everything here, in the Afrobeat 
tradition). The problem is that the camera 
never cuts through the murky stage 
lighting, so the video suffers from an 
obscuring darkness. Plus, the energy of 
Féla and his big band live just seems to 


evade the lens. There are also annoying 
inconsistencies in the program’s audio 
quality: volume levels change 
inexplicably, and there are some small 
dropouts. 

Recorded in Paris on June 30, 1981, this 
performance does feature two of Féla’s 
best-known numbers: “Army 
Arrangement” and “Original Sufferhead.” 
And he plows their groove like a trooper. 
Although he’s fairly limited as a composer, 
especially in his melodic constructions, 
Féla does know how to deal out the butt- 
shake. His band play loud and large, 





always on top of the beat or just behind, 
comfortably and lazily dropping their 
unison horn lines and guitar strokes in the 
pocket. 

Nonetheless, Féla doesn’t tour here 
much, so this is a rare opportunity to see 
him do his thing, even if it’s under 
diminished circumstances. For a chance to 
view Féla, his big band, and his colorful 
troupe of singers and dancers live, hit the 
black spirit show at Great Woods in 
Mansfield on June 28 at 7 p.m. Féla and his 
ensemble will open the night for reggae 
masters Jimmy Cliff and Toots & the 
Maytals. 

CLIPS. Get ready for a full-length video 
adventure film starring MC Hammer... 
Metalheads can brace for a longform video 
10-year retrospective of MGtley Criie’s 
career late this year, and home videos from 
Faster Pussycat and the Big F may also 
be on the way . . . Need some serious trash 
for those off-nights in the clubs? Horror- 
meister Clive Barker's Night Breed 
(Media Home Entertainment) — with its 
underground civilization of the undead 
and deformed — hits stores on August 8. 
Also out: Penn & Teller Get Killed, 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre III. 

US world music trailblazers Shanachie 
Records have released four longform 
videos, all of which were originally shown 
on PBS as documentaries: The Spirit of 
Samba: Black Music of Brazil; Tex- 
Mex: The Music of the Texas-Mexican 
Borderlands; Chase the Devil: 
Religious Music of the Appalachians; 
and Shotguns and Accordions: Music 
of the Marijuana Growing Regions of 
Colombia. They'll be reviewed here next 
month .. . . Just what we so desperately 
needed: CBS has released World Beat: 
The Lambada Videos .... And don't 
forget the new thump from the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers, Psychedelic Sexfunk: Live 
from Heaven. | 
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FIRST-RUN VIDEO 





Three to travel 


Sister Sister, Pass the Ammo, Touch and Go 





by Charles Taylor 





ot so long ago, if you heard 
about an interesting movie 
without big stars or a name 
director that had opened in 
New York and LA and wasn’t doing good 
business, you might well wonder whether 
it would ever reach you. That still holds 
true, especially if you live in a city where 
one chain controls most of the first-run 
theaters. The advent of video, however, 
means that such movies don’t have to 
remain unknown quantities. You probably 


| didn’t get to see the three films discussed 








below — none of them opened in Boston. 
But now they’re available. Don’t let the 
cheesy ad campaigns on the display boxes 
fool you, each of these pictures is well 
worth your time. 

Sister Sister (1988). The plot of this 
Southern gothic, which is set in a 
Louisiana mansion converted into a guest 
house, is trash. But Bill Condon’s direction 
evokes and sustains a languorously creepy 
mood. And Jennifer Jason Leigh, as the 
fragile, disturbed Lucy, and Judith Ivey, as 
her well-meaning but dominating older 
sister Charlotte, bring conviction to their 
roles. They create a complex, neurotic 
relationship independent of the claptrap 
melodrama about the dark secret they 
share and the mysterious stranger (Eric 
Stoltz) who exploits it to settle an old 
score. 

Leigh’s role — a child-woman with a 
tenuous grip on reality who’s used as an 
unknowing pawn in the revenge plot — is 
one that you'd swear would be impossible 
to give a good performance in. But she 
brings the role a mixture of wariness and 
vulnerability, her suspicions and trust are 


misplaced in a way that makes us fear for 
her. 

Ivey conveys how Charlotte’s control 
represses not only Lucy, but her own 
traumatic past. Inside the no-nonsense 
adult lurks an adolescent girl fearful of 
being caught doing something forbidden. 

Condon'’s direction is so atmospheric 
that the plot scarcely matters. There’s an 
eeriness even in the daylight scenes, and 
even at its most ridiculous — as when the 
ghosts of people killed in the bayou rise to 
protect Lucy in a moment of danger — 
Condon’s elegantly gloomy visuals save 
the movie. Sister Sister leaves you eager to 
see what he could accomplish with good 
material. 

Pass the Ammo (1988). This comedy 
about TV evangelists aims for the same 
satirical/screwball style that made Used 
Cars a classic. It doesn’t have the energy 
(or meanness or dirt) to be in that league, 
but it is one of the funniest American 
comedies of the last few years. 

Tim Curry plays the Reverend Ray 
Porter, a snake-oil salesman of the soul 
whose toothy grin seems to curl his whole 
face in two. When Ray isn’t chasing the 
choir girls, he’s exhorting his viewers to 
send in money. When the grandmother of 
one listener (Linda Kozlowski) does just 
that, the girl’s fiancé (the marvelous Bill 
Paxton) decides to take back the money. 
But while trying to escape after the heist, 
he blunders into the studio in the middle 
of a telecast and decides to hold Ray and 
his entourage hostage until he can figure a 
way out. 

The picture, directed by David Beaird, is 
backwoods farce that gets its life from its 
performers. In addition to Paxton and 


Keaton and Alonso in Touch a Go: 
keeping the rough edges 


Curry (who at one point stands in front of 
a video screen showing the cosmos and 
announces, “This is my boss”), Glenn 
Withrow and Dennis Burkley play 
Kozlowski’s ex-con cousins who aid 
Paxton in the robbery, Anthony Geary 
puts in a slyly understated performance as 
Ray’s hippie technical wiz, and Leland 
Crooke is charming as the Cajun sheriff 
who wants to get Paxton out of his 
predicament. 

And Annie Potts shines as Ray’s wife, 
Darla. Darla really believes in the Gospel 
that Ray merely uses as a ticket to Easy 
Street, and Potts, who may be the most 
underrated comic actress in the country, is 
sexy and spacy and hilarious. Try to 
imagine Tammy Faye Bakker as a slinky, 
pixilated Vegas showgirl and you've got an 
idea of what Potts does here. 

Touch and Go (1987). If there’s one 
thing that distinguishes an actor's daring, 
it’s his or her willingness not to sand down 
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a character’s rough edges in order to make 
the role more likable. Diane Keaton has 
been doing it for years; Michael Keaton 
did it in Clean and Sober, and he did it the 
year before in this picture directed by 
Robert Mandel (F/X). 

Keaton plays Bobby “The Hornet” 
Barbato, a pro hockey player who has no 
time for anything other than the game. 
Sparring with the press after a match, he’s 
sharp and testy. And though he picks up 
women easily, they're out after a few 
hours so he can study how well he played. 
Then he’s up by six for his morning run. 
Bobby is a bit of a bastard, but he’s no 
hypocrite; he never pretends that his job 
makes him a nice guy or a role model. 
Touch and Go is about how Bobby’s self- 
centeredness changes when he gets 
involved with a tough little street punk 
(Ajay Naidu) who tries to rob him, and 
with the boy’s mother (the luminous Maria 
Conchita Alonso). 

That plot may sound like a recipe for 
disaster, but Naidu isn’t a poor little waif, 
he’s a hard, fast-talking little con man. 
Mandel doesn’t make him out to be 
lovable, and Keaton doesn’t treat Naidu 
like a child in their numerous scenes 
together. Mandel doesn’t indulge in any 
moralistic condemnations of Bobby's 
singles life, and Keaton doesn’t go soft 
when he shows us how Bobby comes to 
realize that he wants something more. 

Keaton doesn’t shrink from playing such 
unflattering scenes as when he agrees with 
the coach's decision to fire a veteran 
player holding the team back, or when, 
after spending the night with Alonso, he 
watches from the newsstand across the 
street-until she leaves his apartment. His 
best moment comes when he blurts out to 
a teammate sitting with him in an airport 
lounge the realization that when his career 
is over, he’ll have nothing. Keaton uses 
everything in this performance, his quick 
wits and his‘lean, confident physicality. He 
seems to have gotten over the bugaboo 
that hampers some talented actors: getting 
to the truth of a character matters more to 
him than whether or not he'll be liked for 
it. Q 
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_ Roger &Me 
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The Phoenix is the perfect place to advertise that 
your equipment is for sale. Why miss out on an 
audience of 400,000? 


To place your ad, Call: 


267-1234 
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VCR or an RX7. If getting this kind of 
advice for free sounds good to 

yOu, pay a visit to your 

library. 


Sound Advice 


When you're buying a stereo, it makes sense to listen to more than just 
a Sales pitch. You should check out the inside story on all 
your major purchases, whether you're looking for a 
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FOUR-STAR SPECIALS 





by Jeffrey Gantz 





RED DESERT. Directed by 
Michelangelo Antonioni. Written by 
Antonioni and Tonino Guerra. With 
Monica Vitti, Richard Harris, and 
Carlo Chionetti. 





ed Desert is the best film 

Michelangelo Antonioni ever 

made. And I haven’t forgotten 

about L’avuentura or Blow-Up. 
Those are great movies. (So are L’eclisse 
and The Passenger — in fact, most of 
Antonioni’s films. Even Zabriskie Point is 
worth a close look.) But Red Desert is 
better. Indeed, it’s one of the best films 
anyone’s ever made. 

It wasn't a big box-office success. The 
critics complained that the film had no 
plot, no story. They found the heroine, 
Giuliana (Monica Vitti), hopelessly 
neurotic. And they claimed that Antonioni, 
by setting the action in industry-riddled 
Ravenna, had made technology an easy 
target. 

It's true there isn’t much of a story — 
but that’s the case with ZL @uventura and 
Blow-Up, too, you don’t go to an Antonioni 
movie for the story. And you don't have to 
understand Italian (or even bother to read 
the subtitles: like Z’avventura this could 
almost be a silent film) to see that Giuliana 
is out of synch with her husband, Ugo 
(Carlo Chionetti), with the man she turns 
to for help, Corrado (Richard Harris), with 
Ravenna, with everything. 

That's why her world keeps slipping out 
of focus. The long lens that Antonioni uses 
makes the objects in front of and behind 
her look fuzzy. It also flattens out 
perspective, so the spatial relationship 
between person and object — or between 
two persons — gets squeezed. 

The distortion outside is a metaphor for 
the distortion going on inside these 
characters. Giuliana is neurotic. She opens 
the movie by going up to a factory worker 
and buying his half-eaten sandwich — as 
if she had to touch it, to eat it, with a 
stunted, sooty forest belching yellow 
smoke at her back and steaming refuse at 
her feet, to convince herself that it’s there, 
that the universe isn't slipping away from 
her. Later she dreams that her bed is 
moving, sliding into quicksand. She wants 
to be surrounded by everyone who's ever 
loved her. 

Yet during the “orgy” scene (a party in a 








In full bloom 


Red Desert is as beautiful as ever 










Monica Vitti as Giuliana: how neurotic is her need to love? 


shack at the edge of the sea, all smutty talk 
and no action), Giuliana is the one — the 
only one — who hears a scream outside, a 
scream that can’t be real. It’s as if she were 
hearing the cry,of innumerable hungry 
children all over the world. Earlier on, a 
doctor has told her, “ You must learn how 
to love. To love a person or even a thing: 
your husband, your son, or some work or 
a dog. But not husband son work dog 
trees river . . .” Maybe it’s neurotic to need 
everyone to love you. But is it neurotic to 
need (or want) to love everyone? 

Ugo and Corrado don't need to love 
anyone. Ugo is a nice enough guy, 
intelligent, practical, and with no idea of 
what his wife’s existential angst is all 
about; he seems to think it'll go away if he 
ignores it. Corrado is more attentive: “If 
Ugo looked at me the way you do,” she 
tells him, “he’d have learned a lot.” But 
when, just before they go to bed, she says, 
“You don't love me, do you,” he pauses 
and then replies, “Why do you ask?”, as if 
the idea had never occurred to him. Yet he 
and Ugo are so likably average, they could 
be... you and I. Which may be what 
really got the critics so upset: Antonioni’s 
suggesting it’s not Giuliana who’s neurotic 
but the “normal” people in the film — and 
in the audience. 

Maybe that’s why the director’s camera 
keeps wandering off among Ravenna’s 
silos and gasometers and radio telescopes. 
He knows they’ve ravaged the medieval 
city, but he’s fascinated by them all the 
same. Like Godard’s Made in U.S.A., Red 
Desert isn’t so much filmed as painted. 
When Antonioni stops to admire a series 
of those red, spidery radio telescopes, or 
the brown-and-blue diamond pattern on 
Giuliana’s shop window, it's as if he’d 
tapped into the geometry of the spheres. 
And when his telescopic lens embeds 
Giuliana, in her azure jumper and forest- 
green coat, within the riot of red, blue, and 
yellow pipes in Ugo’s factory, you're at a 
loss to say which is the more beautiful. It’s 
the horrifying (and apparently 
unresolvable) equipoise between polluted 
humanity and the ineffable beauty of 
objects that makes this not just a great film 
but a great work of art. 

The video messes up Antonioni’s screen 
ratio, which is regrettable; but even in 
Boston you'd be lucky to see Red Desert in 
a theater. So don’t pass this up. Q 
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STRAWBERRIES « RECORDS « TAPES « CDs « VIDEO 

Kenmore Square, 526 Comm. Ave. 

Downtown Crossing, 411 Washington St. 

North Station, 150 Causway St. 
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THE MOVIE REVIEW 1916 Beacon St., Cleveland Circle 738-6224 
M-F 8-9:30, Sat. 10-9:30; Sun 12-7 Movies $2 a day, all the time! 

VIDEO MOVIE STORE 146 Boylston St. (Rie. 9) 738-4449 

M-Thurs. 10-10, F-Sat. 10-11, Sun. 12-9 “All movies $1.95 any day” 
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A Taxing Woman's Return, Lola, and Rocco and His Brothers 





A TAXING 

WOMAN’S RETURN 

here has never been a movie 
heroine quite like Ryoko, the tax 
inspector of Juzo Itami’s funny 
and fascinating Taxing Woman 
films. She may not look it, with her 
freckles, bobbed hair, and diminutive 
frame, but she’s a fearless action figure 
who stands up to bullies and flings herself 
at speeding vehicles with the best of them. 
Whether lazing in the sun on a rooftop 
while bugging a conversation or showing 
up her colleagues, she derives maximum 
pleasure from being a female in a maie- 
dominated profession — who triumphs 
not with feminine “wiles,” whatever they 
are these days, but through a resounding 
single-mindedness. 

It’s a measure of Itami’s offbeat flair and 
ambition, though, that even a character as 
winning and original as Ryoko (played by 
Itami’s wife, Nobuko Miyamoto, whose 
chameleon presence has graced all of his 
films, including The Funeral and 
Tampopo) is not permitted to hold the 
center. During long stretches of A Taxing 
Woman's Return, in fact, she’s offscreen. 
What does hold the center, frequently with 
operatic force, is the money lust that is 
infecting Japan and, in the hard satiric 
view of this gifted filmmaker, destroying 





| the nation’s precious honor. 


In this sequel to A Taxing Woman, 


| Ryoko is out to nail Onizawa, an influence 
| peddler who hides behind tax-free status 


as leader of the Heaven’s Path religious 
cult. While his followers writhe and 
tumble in phantasmagoric ecstasy or 


| shriek “Go home, tax pigs!” at Ryoko and 


her associates, Onizawa’s henchmen are 
busy driving obstinate tenants from 
buildings marked as sites for luxury 
towers. “Professionals in the art of fear,” 


| they wreak high-decibel havoc with 
! pneumatic drills, set loose vicious 


Doberman pinschers among the frazzled 


| apartment dwellers, and install shabby 
| victims of homelessness in the hallways. 





“When I’m one with money,” Onizawa 
says, “I’m immortal.” Given a 16-year-old 
girl as collateral on a loan, he invests 
further in his immortality by impregnating 
her. His wife, the Holy Matriarch, evens 
the score by buying sable coats, an Imelda 
Marcos from the ankles up. 

Deeper and denser than the more 
consis.ently comic A Taxing Woman, the 
sequel never eases off its subject or comes 
to rest; it positively quivers with implication 
(at more than two hours each, these are 
anything but hit-and-run comedies). In 
embodying corruption, the “new” Tokyo 
we get here puts the high-tech Osaka of 
Ridley Scott’s Black Rain to shame. Not 
content with indicting crooks, Itami delights 
in showing how easily bought even 
muckraking journalists can be. 

One of the remarkable things about A 
Taxing Woman's Return is the 
effortlessness with which Itami shifts 
gears. He doesn’t miss a beat, or show a 


Alain Delon (center) in Rocco and His Brothers: a family torn asunder 


seam, in moving from a decomposed 
corpse floating face up in a polluted 
stream to the breezy, saxophone- 
sweetened spectacle of Ryoko speeding 
after evidence on a motorcycle. Some of 
the action scenes have a cartoon quality; 
other sequences are dreamlike. 

In the end, as vigorously as Itami comes 
down on crookedness and greed, he 
extends a rather extraordinary compassion 
to Onizawa. For all his heartless and 
underhanded ways, he is recognized not 
as a run-of-the-mill baddie, but one with a 
genuine vision, however cancerous. “To 
revitalize Japan,” he says, “someone must 
do the dirty work.” 

When, inevitably, Onizawa hits bottom, 
the versatile Ryoko is there to comfort and 
protect him. It’s doubtful that James Bond, 
Travis McGee, or Lieutenant Columbo 
could do that job nearly so well. 

— Lloyd Sachs 


LOLA 
as there ever been such a 
mixture of naiveté and 
sophistication as in the movies 
of Jacques Demy? Although part 
of the French New Wave and, like the 
early Truffaut and Godard, awash in 
memories of our moviegoing past, Demy’s 
films (which include The Umbrellas of 
Cherbourg and The Young Girls of 
Rochefort) have a closer relation to the 
movies he refers to than do the films of his 
colleagues. 

His first effort, the exquisite, lyrical 1962 
Lola, is full of the sort of conventions that 
may make you grin shamefacedly when 
you recall how you once surrendered to 
them. Because Demy acknowledges the 
artifice of those conventions, and because 
he uses them so sweetly, he makes it 
possible for you to surrender to them once 
again. Lola is the melancholic distillation 
of every romantic daydream you've ever 
entertained at the movies.And since no 
genre is quite so idealistic as musicals, 
Lola (though there’s only one song in it) is, 
in spirit, a musical. 

The hero, Roland (Marc Michel), is a 
drifting young man who's been fired from 
his job because he cares more about 
daydreaming than punctuality. In the 
seedy French port town where he lives, he 
runs into Lola (charmingly played by 
Anouk Aimée), the childhood friend 
whom he hasn’t seen since they were 
separated by the war, and who’s now 
working as a dancehall girl. Roland has 
loved her all these years, but she dreams 
of the sailor who left to seek his fortune 
when she told him he was pregnant; she’s 
hoping he'll return to her and their son. 
Lola isn’t talented and she’s not terribly 
bright, but she’s so open and 
wholehearted that she’s irresistible. 

All the characters are either trying to 
recover from their first love (some after 
years), or about to fall into it, like 14-year- 
old Cécile, who’s developed a erish on 
Frankie, the American sailor Lola sleeps 


with because he reminds her of her 
wandering lover. The movie abounds in 
those kind of coincidences, and in 
improbable reunions as wandering sons 
and lovers return; and Demy uses them so 
poetically they become like refrains in 
popular songs that deepen the emotion 
every time they're repeated. And Raoul 
Coutard’s beautiful black and white 
photography casts everything in a faint 
nimbus of light, as if the entire movie had 
just been conjured up in a daydream. 

Yet for all the fantasy perfection of the 
ending, there’s a sadness that remains. On 
her way out of town with her sailor, Lola 
sees Roland, who’s lost almost everything, 
on the way to the ship that will take him to 
Africa. There’s no other movie where the 
exhilaration you experience at the end is 
so evanescent. Lola makes you feel 
protective of it because the movie never 
lets you forget the melancholy that spawns 
daydreams, and just how fragile those 


reveries are. 
— Charles Taylor 


ROCCO AND 
HIS BROTHERS 
ost directors, even terrific 
ones, get lost amid the whirl 
of a costume epic, but that’s 
when Luchino Visconti is at 
his best — in movies like Senso or The 
Leopard (his masterpiece), which call on 
his romantic temperament and his gift for 
operatic grandeur. 








On the other hand, his neo-realist 
movies are failed attempts to bring 
something immense and impassioned — a 
Verdi sensibility — to what's essentially 
Hollywood melodrama. (The marvelous 
exception is Bellissima, which draws its 
strength from Anna Magnani’s amazing 
performance and plays like a first-rate 
Rossellini.) Even the movie that made 
Visconti’s reputation, Ossessione, his 
adaptation of The Postman Always Rings 
Twice, feels inflated; the Massimo Girotti- 
Clara Calamai relationship has an 
authentic erotic spark, but the film, 
overlong and overwrought, sags in the 
middle 





The 1960 Rocco and His Brothers, out of | 


a Giovanni Testori novel, has a ’30s 
boxing-picture storyline, but it’s weighed 
down with borrowings from Dostoyevsky 
and Biichner, and it goes on for nearly 
three hours. Katina Paxinou, weeping and 
wailing, plays a widow who brings her five 
sons to Milan after they lose their farm. 
There she sees her family fall apart under 
the influence of the big city. (That's the 
neo-realist part, and it isn’t very 
convincing.) 

The oldest, Vincenzo (Spiros Focas), 
gets his girl friend (Claudia Cardinale) 
pregnant and leaves home to start his own 
family. Simone (Renato Salvatori), a brute, 
squanders his talent as a prizefighter and 
turns on virtuous Rocco (Alain Delon), 
whose tender love has reformed Nadia 
(Annie Girardot), the whore Simone used 
to hang out with. Meanwhile Rocco has 
turned into the boxing champ Simone 
should have become. The climax is a 
sextet: when Simone returns home to 
confess he’s killed Nadia, Rocco's victory 
celebration turns into a wake as Mamma 
and all five sons (Max Cartier and Rocco 
Vidolazzi are the others) weep loudly over 
their fate. 

Rocco and His Brothers is beautifully 
made (and shot, by Giuseppe Rotunno), 
but it doesn’t sustain you for anywhere 
near its full length. If someone at Warner 
Brothers had got hold of the material a 
couple of decades earlier, it would have 
moved along, and the performers 
would have been livelier. 

Do-gooding, self-sacrificing Rocco is a 
pain, especially with Alain Delon in the 
part; there isn’t much underneath his 
delicate pretty-boy looks. Salvatori. in the 
Anthony Quinn role, makes a strong first 
impression, but he isn’t up to everything 
he’s asked to do; and the other three sons 
are ciphers. Girardot gives the best 
performance — she’s quite touching 
when her worldly swing gives way to 
a need for redemption in her scenes 
with Delon — but it runs down in the 
last hour, like everything else in 
the movie. 

— Steve Vineberg 


Marc Michel and Anouk Aimée in Lola: anatomy of melancholy 
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We put Michael's creativity to work 





Continuing Michael Thibodeau, '85. 
- nf Freelance Illustrator. 
Education Nights Clients: The New York Times, 
The School of Visual Arts Press, 


The Boston Globe, Playboy, Fame, 
Business Tokyo, House & Garden, 
Homestead Records, and New York 
Woman. 


The Art Institute of Boston 


Boston's Only Independent College of Art 
700 Beacon Street Boston,MA 6172621223 


B.F.A. or Diploma Option 
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THINGS THAT GO 


IN THE NIGHT 


Featuring hits from the Multi-  & 5 On Sale 
Platinum album Pump, sales —_——— - 
over 5,000,000 worldwide: The [G) Now! 


absolutely uncensored versions E= 1 3 99 
§ of "Love In An Elevator,” "Janie's Got A Gun," * 

@ and "What It Takes," plus the Dial MTV Top 5 Requested "What It 
Takes (The Recording Of)." And wrapped around 
‘Try it all, rare behind -the-scenes footage and candid 

iF conversation highlighted by the No. 1 Track 

_ what went ir . : - 4 "F.I.N.E." and the as-yet unreleased track, "Young 
Stone calls a... : Lust." Forty-five minutes of full-frontal Aerosmith. 


innuend lacious guitar. 


Distributed by Geffen Home Video. ©1990 The David Geffen Company. 
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